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GEOLOGY OF MASSACHDSETTS AND RHODE ISLAND. 



By B. K. EuBsoN. 



INTRODUCTION. 
SOtJHCBS OF MATEBEAIj. 

In preparing the present treatise and the accompatiying geologic 
map of Massachusetts and Rhode Island (PI. X, in pocket) I have 
endeavored to use all the material available. The matter has been 
greatly condensed, for the detailed geology of a comdderable part of 
the area will be described in a number of forthcoming folios of the 
Geologic Atlas of the United States. The Holyoke folio, published 
in 1898, covered the major part of the Triassic rocks in Massachu- 
setts, but as tJiose rocks have since been more thoroughly studied they 
are here treated in greater detail to bring their discus^on up to date. 

The description and map of the part of Massachusetts east of 
Fittsfield and west of Framingham are mainly the results of my 
own studies, which began in 1871 and still continue. Prof, Joseph 
H. Perry has been associated with me for many years in these studies 
and is a recognized authority on the geology of Worcester, and Mr. 
C. S. Merrick and Prof. Fred A. Peck have worked as assistants in 
Worcester and Franklin counties, respectively. 

The discussion and map of the Hoosac Mountain district, in 
western Massachusetts, are the result of studies by Raphael Pum- 
pelly, J. E. Wolff, and T. N. Dale.' I have also had access to all the 
maps made by Mr. Dale for the northern half of western Berkshire 
County and to those made by Prof. William H. Hobbs and by Prof. 
Joseph Barrell for the southern half, and have become familiar with 
that region on tramps through every part of it in conference with 
all those geologists. 

The map of the Narragansett Basin is drawn from maps pre- 
pared by Prof. J. B. Woodworth and Dr. A. F. Foerste.* For 
western Rhode Island the data are meager, but a recent paper by 
G. F. Loughlin ' gives a new map of the south half of that State. 

1 Qeolog7 ot tb* Otsmi UonatitDs in Hnauchowtti : D. S. Oeol. Ssrrtr Mod. 3t, 18M. 
■ Oeologl' of the Narrapiniett Basin : II. 8. Geol. Surrey Hon. 33. ISBS. 
' lutniHlve eriDtten iDd iBsociateil metomariibic udtmeotB In S0Dthw«tcrn Bboda 
Island:. Am. lour. Sd., 4tb >er., toI. 29, p. 41T, 1910. 
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For the region east of the Narragansett Baedu the boundaries drawn 
by Hitchcock in 1841 have been used. 

The map of the part of Massachusetts east of Pepperell, Ayer, 
Harvard, Hudson, Southboro, Hopkinton, Milford, and Bellingham 
and north of Franldin, Walpole, Norwood, Braintree, Hingham, and 
Gohasset is based altnost wholly on the work of Laurence LaForge, 
of the United States Geological Survey. Mr, LaForge has been 
engaged for several years in the study of the geology of that part 
of the State and has drawn the map of that region for me, except 
the portion for the area of Quincy granite and associated rocks in 
eastern Essex County, which was compiled by me from Sears's 
map of Essex County ' and from unpublished maps by C. H. Clapp 
and by J. W. Eggleston. Mr. LaForge has made no study of the 
part of Essex County lying between Rowley, Georgetown, Andover, 
Heading, and Peabody, and has compiled that part of the map from 
the results of the work of Sears and of C. H, Clapp. Much of the 
description of the rocks of northeastern Massachusetts, especially 
in the Boston district and in the Merrimack Valley, has been written 
by Mr. LaForge, and other parts of the text have been abstracted 
from material furnished by him. 

Since 1907 the work has been under the supervision of Arthur 
Keith, chief of the section o£ eastern areal geology of the United 
States Geological Survey, with whom I have held many confer- 
ences in the field and in the office. Mr. Keith has made extensive 
field studies of the geology of the Housatonic Valley and of critical 
areas in eastern Massachusetts, and has been of material assistance, 
both in the field investigations and in the preparation of this text 
and the accompanying map. 

Acknowledgment should also be made to Miss M. G. Wilmarth, 
clerk of the Survey committee on geologic names, who, by careful 
scrutiny of the manuscript and patient attention to details, has ren- 
dered invaluable assistance in matters pertaining to the names and 
correlation of the formations. Miss Wilmarth prepared the table 
of formations that accompanies this text and aided greatly in the 
preparation of the legend for the geologic map. 

PHYSIO ORAPHY. 

The State of Massachusetts presents a perfect illustrative section 
across the Appalachian Mountain system in an area where it culmi- 
nates in variety and complexity, about midway in its great sweep 
frem Newfoundland to Alabama. This area lies just south of the 
region where the great folds of this mountain system were com- 
pressed against the Adirondacks, by forces thrusting from the east, 

eralogy, anil paleontology ot Essei 
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u zone Trhere the ancient unfolded rocks of New York form the 
ft uid. As the rocks now at the surface can have attained their 
present cmdition only nnder the weight o£ a great mass of superin- 
euobent material, and as the surface everywhere shows steeply dip' 
fimg aai truncated layers, it is evident that eroai<m by rain and wind 
and froet and streams has worn down these great folds as they rose 
into pvwninent mountain chains, leaving a low plateau showing 
momttainous structure but without mountains. The agents of ero- 
sioii eat the mass down toward sea level, the goal to which all erosion 
taidi, and almost reached it, for the region was worn down to a 
peneplain. W. M. Davis, in developing this idea and giving this 
iiaaw to a plain thus formed, applied to the elevations which survive 
above the general plain when the work has been interrupted before 
completion, the term " mtmadnocks," frwn the name of the well- 
known mountain in New Hampshire, just over the Massachusetts 
border. The chief monsdnocks standing on the upland of central 
Massachusetts are Mount Wachusett, the Watatics, Mount Crrace, 
Brush Mountain, and Asnebumskit Hill. 

At the completion of this epoch of erositm the surface of the State 
was a nearly continuous plain, sloping southward and eastward, of 
which the present broftd, flat uplands are remnants. This plain was 
then raised as a whole, without folding, but by broad warping and 
tilting, so that in the northwestern part of the State it stood about 
2,000 feet above the sea. As a result of this uplift the streams, which 
ran southward and eastward across the plain, cut deep trenches in the 
upland. In the soft sandstones of thd Connecticut Valley and the 
soluble limestones of the Howsatonio Valley these trenches were 
widened into broad, flat-bottomed valleys, the beginnings of new, 
truisient peneplains, whose elevation was determined not by sea level 
but by obstructions farther downstream. 

Thus erosion has marked out the broad topographic dividwis of 
the State, which are also the broad geologic divisions. These divi- 
sions are enumerated b^ow : 

First. The Cambrian and Ordovician limestone valley of the 
Housatonio, in which steep schist ridges rise from Greylock to 
Canaan Mountain, and which is a sort of prong of the Great Appa- 
lachian Valley. The great scenic beauty of this valley depends on 
the sharp contrast in relief between the soft soluble limestone of the 
lowlands and the resistant schist of the bold ridges. 

Second. The broad Archean-Silurian upland of eastern Berkshire 
County — the Green Mountain protaxis — running through Hooaac 
Mountain and the "hill towns" — Peru, Washington, and Becket. 
This hi^er western axial part of the upland is underlain by Archean 
rocks, on which rest belts of schists and limestones that are infolded 
in granites and that have curved northwesterly trends. "Hie ef osion 
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of the limestones in pre-Cambrian time formed deep curved TallijB, 
into wkicfa the Cambrian and OnloTician aeas penetrated uid de- 
posited their own lintest^mes, the subsequent etvaifRi of whidi has 
disdoeed the older maibles. The rocks of the uplands have in part 
been thnist orer the liraestane of the HcMsatcmic Valley along hailt 
planes and form a lobed or scalloped escarfnaent facing it. These i 
nnd other faults hav« exerdaed ccaisiderable nwtrol over tin direc- 
titm and depth of erosion. The eastern half of tka upland Edopea I 
gradually eastward and is made up of norUiward-trending schist | 
ranges, which include many beds of limestone and are much cut by I 
granite. The divide lies alcMig the hi^ier, western crest of the up- j 
luid, and the greater part of it is drained southeastward to the Con- 
necti<nit, only the curved limestone valleys being drained westward tc 
the Houaatofiic. 

Third. The Devcmian-Triassic valley of the Connectimt, in whicK 
there are sharp trap ranges tc^HigraphicaUy much like Monun f. 
Mountain in the Housatonic Valley. Qreat faults al<mg the scaips 
on both sides of the valley have lowered and thva preserved the sand- 
stones in which the valley has been cut to form a yonng«- indpient 
peneplain. 

Fourth. The central upland, or 'W<vo^er County plat«au, made 
up of altematA broad bands of Carboniferous granite and narrower 
bauds of folded schists, repeating in part the structure and lithology 
of the western upland. The northern part of the westernmost mn^ 
of granite is rather resistant and forms m<»>adnocks like Mojot 
Grace, but.its southern part has been deeply eroded in the Wilbrahaiu 
Valley. Tbe-granit« belt next east is made up of less resistant rock 
and forms the Monson Valley and the broad, relatively low strip that 
stretches from Orange to Palmer. The third granite belt is more re- | 
dstant again and forms such m^madnocks as Wachusett and A^no- 
bumskit. Just east of it the weak Worcester phyllite is wor . . . . u ' 
in the low Nashua Valley, .,i 

Fifth. The bordering slope that descends gradually eesi\ na r-'f^ ' 
southeastward from the irregular but fairly definite es f--<V' » 
bounding the c^itral upland. The descent is by no means, i'tis'i' . 
and the general surface, if restored by filling the valle.. ub,._' e ' 
height of the hilltops, would be not at all snooth and would not have ' 
a regular and gentle slope &(»u the central upland to the coast, j 
Southeastern Worcester County and northwestern Rhode Island are I 
in large part a rugged upland of pre-Cambrian rocks, which, though | 
much lower than the c^tra] upland, stands distinctly atwve the I 
country northeast and southeast of it. Northeastern Massachusetts, 
north of the forty-second parallel, is crossed by several belts of hilly I 
country which have a general northeast-southwest trend but which 
converge, in a way, on the rugged upland just mentioned and which i 
separate broad tracts of lowland that are, to some ext«nt, the valleys 
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of the main streame of that part of the State. The only one of these 
hilly belts which can really be called a range extends from Shrews- 
bury northeastward through Harvard and Westford into Chelms- 
ford, and separates the basin of Nashua River from that of Assabet 
and Concord rivers. It follows a belt of metamorphosed sedimentary 
rock which appears to be much more resistant than the rocks on 
either side of it, though they are largely granitic. 

There is in a broad way a reloititm between 4h« topography and 
the rock structure of this part of the State, as the hilly belts are to 
a large extent underlain by granites and other igneous rocks and the 
lowlands are more or less undeclain by Baddnentary rocks, but there 
are so many exceptions that the relation is far from being a rule. 

Narrow marginal lowlands border the coast in northeastern Essex 
County and about the shore of Boston Bay. The one about Boston 
Btoy extends inland'to form the Boston Basin, which has been cut in 
Carbonifferous strata. A similar lowland, which also has been eroded 
in Carboniferous strata and has been partly submerged to form Nar- 
ragansett Bay, extends northeastward from Narragansett Bay nearly 
to Massachusetts Bay. It forms a narrow strip of the mainland 
west of Narragansett Bay and is bordered on the vrest fey the granitic 
upland of western Rhode Island, which overlooks it along a line of 
low bluffs. A similar low granitdc upland forms the peninsula be- 
tween Narragansett and Buzzards bays. 

The rocks of the fifth diviaon,. which is about equal in area to 
the first four combined, also present a greater diversity in kind and 
structure than those of any other division. Periods of sedimenta- 
tion in parts of the area were interrupted by periods of deformation 
and followed by periods of intrusion. As a result the division is a 
great complex of stratified rocks, different parts of which are as- 
signed to the pre-Cambrian ( ! ) , Cambrian, Devonian ( ? ) , and Car- 
boniferous periods, respectively, and of igneous rocks of several 
ages — pre-Cambrian (?), Devonian, and early and late Carbonifer- 
ous. The whole complex has been several times folded and faulted 
and has been deeply eroded, so that in parts, of the ^rea rocks of 
presumed Acdiean age are exposed. 

Sixth, the Coastal Plain, which includes the Cape Cod peninsula 
and the islands south of the mainland. This division is almost wholly 
covered by Quaternary glacial drift, but Cretaceous and Tertiary 
strata are exposed at a few places, and probably underlie practically 
the whole area. 

oeoijOGIc formations. 

The general sequence and approximate correlation of the fbrma- 
tioBS sGctmting in the two Stated artt- shown ia 1^ accompanying 
table. 

50244°— Bull. 697—17 2 
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PART I. SEDIMENTARY TtOCKS. 

FBE-CAMBRIAJIf BOCKS. 

aEmOLAIi ntATtTBES. 

Tyro widely separated areas of pre-Cambhan rocks enter the State 
of Massachusetts from the south — one from western Connecticut, 
forming the axis of the Oreen Mountains and extending northward 
into Vermont, the other from western Rhode Island, forming the 
high ground in southeastern Worcester County and extending north- 
Bastward into Essex County. The rocks of the western area are 
highly metamorphosed and include such types as coarse chondroditic 
limestones and blue-quartz gneiss. They are separated from the 
overlying Cambrian strata by a marked uaconformity and are there- 
fore regarded as belonging among the older pre-Cambrian rocks 
and are as^gned to the Archean. The eastern area contains a lower 
granitoid formation (the Northbridge granite gneiss), which re- 
sembles the Stamford granite gneiss of the western area and which 
is overlain unconformably by a series of strata that are more meta- 
morphosed than the adjacent Cambrian strata and are tentatively as- 
signed to the Algonkian. 

All the areas of pre-Cambrian rocks in western Massachusetts, ex- 
cept the Hoosac Mountain area, have been mapped and discussed in 
detail by me in previous reports,' and the minerals have been fully 
described in the mineral lexicons accompanying those reports. 

Further study has shown that the supposed transition of the Cam- 
brian conglomerate into the light-gray Becket gneiss does not exist 
and that the gneiss is in the main an eruptive rock of pre-Cambrian 
age, cutting the pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks, that the " Tyring- 
ham gneiss" is merely a coarser, darker, and more stretched facies 
of the Becket granite gneiss, and that the black Lee " gneiss " is in 
reality a quartz diorite — a differentiate of the Becket granite gneiss — - 
and appears in especial force in contact with the limestone. All 
these rocks and the Stamford granite gneiss of Hoosac Mountain are 
described under the heading "Igneous rocks" (pp. 150-155). 

> Geologf of old Himpsblre Coaiity, Urhb. : V. S. Qeol. Surrer Hon. 26, 169S. Tbe 
geologr ol eaatem Berkshire Count;, Hms. : U. B. OeoL Surrey BoU. 1IH>, ISBB. Bee alio 
V. 8. Geol. Bane; BoU. 120, 189S. 
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HINSDAI^ QNEIB8. 

General character. — ^The western area, of pre-C^mbrian sedimen- 
tary Tocks is very ctsnplex. More than 60 isolated sedimentary 
tracts are included in the extensive area of Becket granite gneiss. 
The oldest formation in those tracts is the Hinsdale gneiss, which is 
a coarse granitoid biotite gneiss, much of it epidotic, everywhere 
including beds of limestone, quartzite, and a coarse, highly mica- 
ceous, graphitic schist, the least altered form of the original coaly 
argillaceous beds. Toward the south this schist is very generally 
porphyritic, fibrolitic, and graphitic. The formatltm is named for 
ite occurren<» at Hinsdale, in Berkshire County. 

Pegmatite. — The original character of the Hinsdale gneiss is still 
further disguised by the presence of coarse feldspathic rocks — allan- 
ite pegmatites and titanite pegmatites — which very generally, at 
least in part, appear to replace limestone. In these rocks the feld- 
spars occur in large, curve-faced phenocrysts, some of them opal- 
escent, like the feldspar found in the altered limestone beds, or 
crushed to a granular mass. Coarse biotite occurs in distinct films 
or in columnar aggregates, ss if pseudomorphic after some prismatic 
mineral — possibly pyroxene — or it may be almost wholly absent. 
Allanite is abundant in some of these coarse rocks; in others large 
crystals of titanite are ccnnmon. In places the rocks are actinolitic. 
All these silicates are rich in calcium and suggest the capture by the 
heated solutions of a portion of the calcium from the lim^itone 
which was being dissolved to make place for the new rock. The 
rare elements suggest the deep-seated source of the hot solutions. 

Eocks of this type border the Archean limestone at many places, 
as at Coles Brook and at the iron bridge In South Windsor, where 
they have plainly replaced portions of the limestone;^ therefore 
their origin is presumably the same where no limestone is now found 
near tiiem. The limestone is regularly bordered on both sides by 
the black Lee quartz diorite%nd for a certain distance a part of the 
limestone bed is replaced by pegmatite. At South Windsor allanite, 
bordered by xanthorthite, is surrounded by the usual puckering, 
and this same curious puckering surrounds brown-red crystals of 
nitile, which have been superficially changed to fine-grained black 
titanite, as at tiie outcrops half a mile west of Peru C^ter. 

Hornblende rockt. — ^The hornblende guesses or hornblende schists 
that f<a-m part of the Hinsdale gneiss are very dark rocks with some- 
what gneissoid aspect, which lie in bands intec^ratified with the other 
schists. Under the microscope they are observed to lack the distinct 

1 See TT. 8. Oeol. Burrer Hon. 20, Hg, Z, p. 23, irli«re the cmrae pegmttltB la oUfd mna- 
dale gnelii snd clearly replace* the llmeBtone (the tnnlta ahonld be omitted) ; also TT. S. 
Geol. Sturer Bnll. 159, Bg. 1, p. 29. 
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granitic structure of the Lee qvwrtz dioaite, ao igneous rock bordering 
the Becket granite gneiss (see p. 153) , and they have a metamorphic 
texture which can be best explained by supposing their derivation 
from impure ferruginous limestone. Under the microscope the field 
swarms with minute grains and crystals of pale hornblende, aggre- 
gated in places into larger ragged-edged grains. The colorless back- 
ground is made up of a fine-grained, more or less plumose aggregate 
of grains of plagioclase, many of them imperfectly twinned or 
strained, resembling the water-deposited albite ia the oavitjes of 
diabase.' "Locally it surrounds the garnet in plumose concentric 
layers. Epidote, titaniferous magnetite, and leucoxena are rare or 
lacking, and these are abundant and characteristic in tke Lee quartz 
diorite. 

Fibrolitic fadee. — la the latitude of Otis village the Hinsdale 
gneiss begins to- be fibrolitic, and it becomes more and more fibrolitic 
toward the south. The broad Saodiafield area is a low dome in 
which scarcely anytbii^ is exposed esoept the Hinsdale gneiss; 
but a rusty fibrolite gneiss, which here and there contains blue 
quartz and allanite and small beds of chondrodite limestone, extends 
from this area into Connecticut. Finally, in the small areas south- 
west of this region which are exposed by the solution of the C3oles 
Brook limestone and the sinking and removal of the Becket granite 
gneiss, the rock is still more strongly ferruginous than that farther 
north and contains much ma^ietite, pyrite, and pyrrhotite. 

From Campbell Falls in New Marlboro southward extend long 
bands of a <krk sdiistose biotibic gneiss, which is full oi rounded 
nodules of microcUne largely changed to musoovite and fuli of 
fibrolite. Similar rock occurs in the souiihem part of the Sandis- 
fleld area> 

This change in the character and. arrangement of the prC'Cam- 
brian rocks has had a marked influence on the topography of the 
range throughout its course across the State of Massachusetts. In 
the solid block of the Stamford granite gneiss the pre-CMnbriau 
composes the crest of the Hooeac Mountain range, and farbher south 
the sohitioQ of t^e limeetones has farmed all the passas across the 
mountains and many rock-boirdeiced ponds, 

COLES BROOK LIUESTONE. 

Character and occurrence. — ^The Coles Brook limestone appears 
wit& a maximum thickness of 800' feet on either flank of the In-oad 
airtictine of the HfRsd&le gneiss, but below the upper surface of 
the gneiss, and in beds several hundred feet thick ab €c^ Brook, 
in Be<d£et, in the bottoms of the East Lee, Tyrin^am, and Oeis 
valleys, and in many iac^ated areas farther south. Except m. Hins- 

<U. a. Geol. Sarve; Mod. 29, p. 124, fls. 21, C, 1S88. 
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dale these beds are strrrormded ty the Bediet gramte gneiss bor- 
dered by a Taroad contact band of ■fee dark Lee quartz diorite. 

The Coles ©rook is a coarse, 'higfa^ cryStafline, magnesian lime- 
stioDe, looaHy w^te and. pave, getmraHy g^wplidtic sod gveatly 
abraded to a mass of aUcates^-chondrodite, -woHaatooite, wemerite, 
hypentthene, pyrosene, amphibole, titanite, adularia, pencline, and 
others. Apatite and spinel are lacking, but ^inel appears in the 
same limestone .just -over the Staite Iwundary in Norfolk, Conn. 
These aggregates are in places changed into serpentine or mafisive 
talc. T^e 'tele, derived from bromolite, has been much quarried at 
Windsor Falls. 

In the southern part of the State the limestone is largely changed 
to pyrrhoUte, and much mining for nickel, gold, and iron has been 
^ne on the beds, tbou^ without isnportKnt results. The coarse, 
g^rsnalar white marble from Hinsdale station contains 76.85 per cent 
CaCXDj ; 13.20 per cent MgCOa, and 9.92 per cent insoluble, and that 
from the iron bridge in Windsor contains 75.80 per cent CaCOj, ac- 
cording to analyses made by K. S. Wooster, in the laboratory of 
Amherst College. 

A "Very thidc bed of the limestone surrounds the largest area 
of the Hinsdale gneiss in Hinsdale. It forms a closed anticline, so 
that the limestone seems to be newer than the gneiss, but rocks 
of the Hinsdale type extend on either side beyond the limestone 
ae far as the surrounding graniie, so that it can only be said that 
•tAte bed lies in the upper pwliion of the Hinsdale gneiss. 

Farther east several beds of a similar limestone from 100 to 300 
feet thick and from 1 to 4 miles long run parallel to one another 
from Middlefield across Bechet, /Crossing the railroad between the 
Middlefield station and Coles Brook. They lie wholly in the Becket 
ignmite gmiss and the beds ^and vertically and can be followed 
■from the bed of the brook up over hills 600 feet Tiigh. They are 
in many places daiiked on either side by the black Lee quartz diorite 
and this by the light Becket granite gneiss, which is locally pseudo- 
ofwiglomeratio. The whole at Jinst seemed to be a conformable sedi- 
mentary series and was so interpreted. It is iteiEcult to see how so 
much of the limestone can have extended downward or sunk into 
the granite from the former capping of pre-Cambrian rocks unac- 
companied by the associated gra,phitic gneisses or blue quartzites. 
It may be that the Hinsdale gneiss as itestended eaat became more 
purely calcareous. 

^ianwrphaam of the limestone and paroffenesis of its minerals. — 
The following tabular statement, derived from study of the Coles 
Brook limestone, at Hop Brook {Tyringham) and Otis, may make 
clear the probable steps by which the rich mineral beds on Hop 
Brook and elsewhere have been formed. That this mineralization 
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h&s occurred aloug a line of faulting has had much to do with the 
complexity of the result. A detailed description of all the minerals 
mentioned is given in the mineral lexicon of Berkshire County.' 
First stage: A fragmental Umestone. Besnlt of vital forces and transporta- 
tion. The bed was at first preenmably an sccomnlatlon of animal re- 
mains First calcite. 

Second et&ge : A crystalline limestone. Resnit of circniating carbonated waters 
wltb beat and pressure. In Its least-cbanged state tbe bed Is now highly 

crystalline ; It bas recrystallUed many times In every part Second caldte. 

Third stage: 

(a) At East Lee. Cboodrodite-idiloKoplte limestone, with uncta cUnocblore. 

coccolite, and graphite. Result of cIreulatioD of heated waters 
carrying sllioa and fluorine. Charaeterlied by very basic mag- 
neslan flnoslllcates. 

(b) At Otis. Pyroxene-wemerlte-tltanlte limestone. Reanlt of more Intense 

dynamic and thermal activity along fault planes and tbe circulation 
through the limestraie of heated waters contaiatDg fluorine, chlorine, 
and titanium compounds. Characterized by graphite, green and 
white pyroxene, stout black hornblende, great blocks of wernerlte 
and chalcedony, opalescent ortboclase (loxoclase), alblte In great 
massai and inclosing salite and calclte, and pink, white, and gray 
caiclte In coarse crystals Third calcite. 

(c) At New Marlboro and Norfolk. A. limestone containing the minerals 

of substage b, with wernerlte replaced by spinel and nlcketlferous 

pyrrbotlte. Characterized by abundant aluminous silicates, which 

may perhaps be derived from clayey limestones; the chlorine may 

have come from tbe ancient sea In which the sediments gathered, and 

the graphite from the organic remains. The abundant titanic acid 

was probably brought into the ilmeatone from without, and the same 

may be true of the aluminum silicates. 

Fourth stage : The mortised rock. Extensive pseudomorphlc replacement of 

alblte tiy quartz (which retains the twin atrtation and pearly luster of tbe 

alblte), without affecting the Inclosed salite; then resorption of salite, 

leaving large square mortise holes one-half to three^uarters of an inch 

square and several inches long ; the dissolved ssllte went to the fwmatlon 

of actinolite, which Incrusts the remains of the salite.' Result of continued 

action of silica solutions under chai^ng conditions of beat and pressure. 

Fifth stage: Quartz Inclosing actinolite. Also extensive development of large 

blotlte crystals In veins In which the crystals are greatly crumpled by 

crystal growth or by later movements on tbe fault. Results of silica soln- 

tions at lower temperature. 

Sixth stage; Zeolltizatloo. Formation of scoleclte by the decomposition of 

wernerlte. The formation of actinolite continues. 
Seventh stage: Zeolitizatlon continued. Development on tbe earlier scoleclte 
at beulandlte, stilblte, scoleclte, lanmontlte, and calcite. Extensive forma- 
tion of Jasper Inclosing fragments of earlier silicates. Result of warm 

waters and long time Fourth calclta 

Eighth stage; Decomposition and hydration, Jefferlaite from blotlte; kaolin 
from feldspar; solution of calcite and etching of crystal faces. Formation 
of chalcedony Inclosing Jasper. Effect of atmospheric waters and moderate 
temperature. 
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WASHIMOTON aNXISS. 



The remaining formation of the Archean sedimentary series — the 
"Washington gneiss, named for its occurrence at Washington, Berk- 
shire County — is distinguished from the Hinsdale gneiss by the 
absence of limestone and the abundance of blue quartz. It was 
originally in large part an arenaceous formatiou. Quartzites are 
abundant, though they are largely disguised by the development 
of coarse blotches of biotite and a moderate amount of feldspar. 
The formatiMi is everywhere characterized by the large quantity of 
secondary lavender-blue quartz in films and layers, as much as an 
inch thick, among which the original granular quartz almost dis- 
appears. 

The cause of the blue color of the quartz may be explained as due to ■ 
strain. The quartz is free from inclosures that might have caused 
the color, and this color is lacking along certain bands in the thin 
section, and in polarized light these bands are seen to have bem 
breeciated, thus relieving the strain and discharging the color. 

CONDmON OF THE REOION IN PRE-CAMBRIAN TIME. 

The highly quartzose layers in the central portion of the area 
mapped as Washington gneiss suggest the accumulation of sand 
on some shallow sea bottom, and thb intercalated limestone beds in 
these layers indicate the advent of deeper water and marine life. 
The water seems to have deepened more continuously toward the 
east, for the limestones thicken in that direction and extend farther 
east than the quartzites. The increase of aluminous silicates, graph- 
ite, and sulphides toward the south indicates an extensive accumu- 
lation of muddy sediments loaded with carbonaceous matter in that 
direction. This anticipated to some extent the conditions under 
which the Carboniferous rocks of central Massachusetts were laid 
down. Indeed, the pre-Cambrian graphitic and fibrolitic gneisses 
which extend into Connecticut from New Marlboro and Sandisfield 
bear a striking resemblance to the Carboniferous fibrolitic and 
graphitic schists which extend into Connecticut from Worcester 
County. The contrasts are, however, equally striking. We can 
only partly decipher the succession of the deposits of these ancient 
seas and can have no knowledge of their original limits. The basal 
Cambrian conglomerates show a gradual advance of the waters 
over an exposed and irregular and therefore deeply eroded surface 
of the pre-Cambrian rocks. 

The ^dimentary pre-Cambrian beds have suffered profound meta- 
inorphism and have been smothered in the great mass of the ancient 
highly mineralized granites. Great pressure has then mashed them 
both together and developed the blue quartz everywhere in them, and 
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thea the granitic magmfts b&ve sonjced Che bedded rocks, especially 
the IkoestoBtts, wiUiiiew minarals. 

'Etj tbeee proceceee the first iour of tbe aboT«-meiitioDed stages in 
tile obange oi the limestooe to coarse choodroditic marble have been 
brou^t about. la Am later sta^^ the coatioued effect oi the fold- 
ing aoi QMshing of the oombined sedimentary and plutomc rocks 
is manifest, and a new fta^a of ohan^ie appears as a cooseqiuiice of 
lon^ and deep M-onon, rssolting in the .production oi hydrated min- 
crals and ozidas and the develc^uuent of an old and iirogular laa^ 
surface, over which the waters spread and gathered the pebbles of 
blue quairte, aplite, and granite for the Cauabrian conglomerates. 

AIAONKLAM' (P) BOCKS. 

QEKEBAL FIIATCRES. 

The c^itral trad oldest pre-OambFian formation of MSlers Mossa- 
chm^ts — Uie Northbn^;e granite gneiss — is tefitatiTely assigned to 
the Ar^iean and is described among the igneotu rocks wi pages 
155-156. It is believed to be of the same genera! age as the Archean 
of western Massachusetts. 

The eaetepu pre-Cambrian stratified series rests, apparently un- 
(Mmftn-mably, upon the N(Hl:hbridge granite gneiss, and has been 
variously designated as of Cambrian, Huronian, and Algonkian age. 
The u^gument for its assignment to the Cambrian is stated for the 
Bhode Island region on pages 26--27.* It is here tentatively assigned 
to the Algonldan, as suggested by Woodworth and by La>Forge, 
largely becauae it abounds in volcanic rocks, whereas the Cambrian 
alonji; the Atlantic seaboard is generally free from volcanic rocks. 

Tha supposed Algonldan rocks flank the Northbridge granite 
gneiss in Rhode Island and in WorceBter County, Mass., and ex- 
tend northeastward in several interrupted belts into Xew Hampshire. 
In northeastern Massachusetts many small isolated areas of the sup- 
posed Algonkian strata appear In the ptsvailiog igneous rocks. 

WOBCBSTEH OOUNTT, HA8S. 

In Worcester County the Algoiikian ( ?) rocks can be divided 
into two formations — the Westboro qoartzite and the Marlboro 
formtttion. These formations were fitst briefly described and named 
by me in 1898 and assigned provisionally to the Cambrian.* 

VXBTBOBO aOUlTZITE. 

The Westboro qnartzite, the Itmet of the two Algonkian- ( i) for- 
mations, is a shoreward bed of sugary qnartzitie, in places actioolitic 

' See Emeraon, B. K.. and Perr; , J. H.. The greeo Bchlsta and aasoclsted EranlteB and 
poT[4irriei of Rhode Island ; V. S. fleol. BDnej Bnll. 811, pp. l&^e, 1007. 
■ U. S. Geol. BurTc; Man. 2B, p. 18, 1898. 
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or l^otitic. Acroffi 'Oxbridge it Ha stnitehed into ligDiform masses. 
It 'Occupies "fieBrljr ifee wholte town at Hopedalb as a pure massive 
qnartiirlie, and fmoAer area of this type extends fh^m Grafton north- 
-eastwiffld iirto Westbotx), y/ivseb much of Jt contains many minute 
tteeflJefi of *rwnoHte. 'P&rther tiorttieast, across Southboro, the lower 
beds seem to be cut and replaced by the MilYord granite, ^e upper 
beds are thin, laminated, fine-grained, flinty quartzite. The rock is 
in many places brecci^ted and recemented by hematite films. 

The result of an analysis of the flinty, Sesh-colored, finely lami- 
nated \yditb firom Ate prdminnit ledge by the ra»d«d« east of the 
bouse of T. C. OoDTerse in. SMitUwro ia given 'belMc. It reprewiAs 
an abuHnlMl and very JfcUepatiiic «Bdimient, mlike the tieariy pure 
quartis irock 4;hat raalieB up the nasn part of tiie itmtntitm. The 
If^ke «adBQds acnrosB -the <mi(faUe 'o£ 8onAboro vnd ionoB 'a 'tinUiBifeioti 
40 the BMit haf^MOT foimalden, ttn Maribom. 

Gti^mtoal oomt>o»ili«n of lydile from SoutUiora, Mai». 
[W. B. BwnwiB W.'C. W^Mler. UalraU) 
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The Westbero quartsite is -tiie same ae Ae " Gral&oB " qoartaite,' 
and as ^le nune Weetboro has prioritiy over Grrafton it is now 
adopted Nid tlie name Grafton ia ahandsned 'for this iormakion. 



The Marlboro-formation is mainly » dull-black biotite-scbiit, every- 
where well foliated. In much of the rock the biotite is matted in 
danse layers t^at simulate hovnbl^ida, so that ^wcunens fi<t»n beds 
that seem to be homblendic may show in thin section no homUwide 
at alL Many layers, howevec, OMUain a little hornblende and in 
places grade into subordinate -beds of hornblende schist. 

The tjipical locality is the long wall-like outcrop, north of the 
main street -in MarlborOt where several horizcmtal lajyets of oon- 
glotnetate, 3. to 9 inches 'thick, are interbedded with the blade schist. 
The small, d^tly elongated aplite pebbles in the' conglomerate have 
a micEQgraphic texture and coi^^ain much plagioclase. Many U^ter 
beds, as w^ as quartz-^idote layers-a foot thick, derived fnHn lime- 
stone, lie parallel to the conglomerate beds. The ipresence of so 
much biotite with cordierite and wollastonite indicates metemorphian 
under great pressure and high temperature, hi^er than that at which 

•ItauTRon, B. K., and Penr, J. H., op. ctt., m- 1, 10. 12-18. 
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the muscovite schist adjoining on the north was formed, but without 
mashing or shearing, as is shown by the only slightly distorted peb- 
bles and the low dip of the beds. Many beds of daj-k, well-foliated 
hornblende schist are intercalated with the biotite st^st. Specimens 
from these beds show under the microscope much actinolite and mag- 
netite in a groundmass of clastic quartz. 

BHODE ISIAND. 
HIBTOSIOAI. SKETCH. * 

The strata in the Blackstone Valley and elsewhere in Rhode Island 
that are here tentatively assigned to the Algonkian were called 
Primary by C. T. Jackson in 1840, were called Tactmic and compared 
with the Stocldjridge limestone by E. Emmons in 1S46, and were 
classed as MonCalban by Crosby in 1880. In 1888 Shaler called them 
Huronian. In 1899 WoodwOTth ' referred the strata in the Black- 
stone Valley to the Algonkian, as Shaler had done in 1888, because 
they are so much more metamorphosed than the red fossiliferous 
Cambrian shale of North Attleboro (Hoppin slate), 4 miles to the 
east He named the whole the Blackstone series and divided it into 
the Cumberland quartzites, the Ashton schists, and the Smithfield 
limestones. In the same publication Foerste* suggested the p<^- 
bility of the Cambrian age of the beds, but noted their differences 
from the fossiliferons Cambrian at North Attleboro. 

In 1897 I made a study of the crystalline rocks of the Blackstone 
Valley district, in association with J. H. Perry, and our results 
were published in 1907.' We divided the metamorphic strata into 
the Grafton quartzite, including the Albion schist member, and 
the Marlboro formation, consisting chiefly of schists and including 
the Smithfield limestone member. The name Grafton quartzite re- 
placed " Cumberland quartzite," as the name Cumberland was pre- 
occupied. We correlated the beds of the Blackstone Valley with the 
Cambrian of the North Attleboro locality, and explained their more 
crystalline character by the fact that they He in a western zone of 
greater mashing, in which the equivalents of the Carboniferous 
shales near Attleboro are changed to coarse muscovite and ottrelite 
schists, an alteration quite as great as that by which Cambrian strata 
like those at North Attleboro were supposed to have been altered to 
homblendic and chloritic schists, quartzite, and marble.* We also 
pointed out the fact that the Cambrian strata at' North Attleboro and 

e NarragaDSett Basin ; 
, 1899. 

•U. B. Geol. Surre; Bull. 311. 

•V. H. Lah«e (Am. Jour. Svt., 4lh eer., vol. 33, p. 357, 1912) hns T«rlfled tbls westward 
increaae ol metamaipblam. 
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the supposed Cambrian at I4^ewport, K. I., are of such chemical C(Hn- 
position as would' easily permit their alteration to rocks like those 
of the Blackstone Valley. The quartzite also resembles the Cheshire 
quartzit« in minute detail, and, as already noted by Emmons, the 
Smithfield limestone is, in ite content oi tremolite and white pyroxene 
and its replacement by iron ores, the cotinterpart of the Stockbridge 
limesttme. Therefore, although the assignment of these strata to 
the AlgonMan is tentatively accepted, there is some justification for 
regarding them as of Cambrian age. 

Warren and Powers ' have described and mapped In detail the 
rocks of the Blackstone Valley in Rhode Island and the region just 
north thereof and regard the metamorphic strata as pre-Cambrian. 
The lower beds are described as the Cumberland quartzite, the 
equivalent of the Westboro quartzite, and the upper green schists, 
including the Smithfield limestone, as the Ashton schists, the equiva- 
lent of the Marlboro formatioq. 

VEBTBOSO (" Q&ATTOK ") aTTAXTZITE. ' 

The Westboro quartzite, the lower of the two formations, is chiefly 
a light, fine-grained, massive quartzite of great purity. It is the Cum- 
berland quartzite of Woodworth and of Warren and Powers, and the 
Graftcm quartzite of Emerson and Perry. The formation as here 
recognized includes the Albion schist member, a light-colored musco- 
vite schist which grades into a little-altered gray phyllite. 

HAULS OBO FOBXATTOV. 

Character <md occurrence. — The Marlboro formation consists 
chiefly of schists but includes the Smithfidd limestone member. It 
comprises biotite schist, hornblende scliist, epidote-chlorite schist, 
actinolite quartzite, and steatite, with intercalated quartzite, con- 
glomerate, and limestone beds, all for the most part of sedimentary 
origin. 

Smithfield liTnestOTie jnember. — The limestone beds of the Harris 
and Dexter quarries in Lincoln, R. I. (formerly a part of Smithfield), 
have long been known as the Smithfield limestone. They contain 
many intereatihg minerals, are of great economic importance, and 
still sustain a considerable industry. From them tiie village of Lime 
Kock derives its name. 

Other limestone beds, some of which are large and many of which 
were formerly quarried, occur in the formation, and those that now 
remain form only a part of the limestone that was contained in the 
original rock, as many bodies of tremolite rock, soapatone, serpentine, 
amphibolite, white pyroxene, and ores of iron and copper replace 
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fortner 'beds of limMtene. Th& IhneSkme is generally pnre white, 
but some beds are banfled in dark gray 'dr tinged yellow with iron 
or pink with mBng^eae, kb if the rock contained rhodOdTiTosite. 
The, limestones ruige frun masdve flaecbaroidal marbles of fine to 
medium grain to rocks laminated by shearing, which developed 
dilorite, asbestos, mffantain leather, or talc on the ^earimg plames. 
These Iwds are plahdy-'CoutempeiraBeous members ef a seditneBbary 
series, intercalated 'originally With clayey and mai4y latere. M some 
places they reach a thickness of 190 feet or more, and Hieir ^ivesent 
occurrence in isdlated long (ffli^rtical masses is due to f nulting 'and to 
the metamorphism of much of the original time^one to other binds 
of Todk. Thelimeatcaies are in pait dcdomrtic and in part pure lime- 
stone. Tn many places, especially at Copper Mine Hill, north of 
Sneedb Pond, in Cumberland, they have been replaced by ores of 
iron and copper. 

Dana ^ originally reported irom Onraberland maHgamese, epidote, 
actinolite, garnet, titaoiferoue iron, ma^ietite, hematite, and chal- 
copyrite. Later E. S. Dana' copied this list and added bornite, 
malachite, azurtte, calcite, apatite, feldspar, zmmte, mica, quartz 
crystals, and ilvaite '(yenite) ; from Beacon Pole HiB, crooidolite ; 
from Sneetih Prmd, chalcopyrite, ilvaite, wad, molybdenite, mag- 
netite, epidotB, and chlorite. The " crocidolite " cited is riebeckite. 
The quartz penetrated by hornblende needles— the Thetis hair ^one 
of Dr. Jackson, from Calumet Hill, in Cinnberland — has been exten- 
sively cut as a gem. 



OENSaAL CKABACTES. 

Except for the long curved belts that extemd for a number of miles 
noitheastwand and eastward from Marlboro and Southboro, the 
stratified rocks of northeastern Massachusetts that are tentatively 
assigned to the Algonkian* occur for the most part in comparatively 
small isolated lenses and ovi^ surrounded by and included in the 
P^eozoic igneous rocks. The areas occupied by these stratified rocks 
are of all sizes, ranging from those too small to be -mapped on any 
ordinary scale up to those a mile or more wide aind many miles long. 

The Algonkian (1) rocks consist chiefly of a number of sorts of 
schist, but include also many beds of quartzite, a number of small 
bodies of limestone, and a few small lenses of conglcHnerate. Many 
of the schists are of sedimentary origin and represent former argit- 
laceous or calcareous beds; others are volcanic and represent flows 
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and ccMitfintpocaoaQH^ mbciULvs shesta ot botii cbjf^tic snd basaltie 
I&vqa. SoBie of thA Eohi&ts are probably nMtauorpluHed tuffs. All 
the roobs are groafalj alliex«d »)d looet »f thaai an completiQ].; ce- 
crysfcnllized and hij^ty scixistofift.. Th« scbiatodty is nearly ev^ry- 
wh,«i:e paraJJel to the origiDal bedduig, which- in. most pJaeas is etiU 
eaaly distinguishable. The beds are, as a rule, steeply tilted ami, 
altbough there are many exceptions, there is a etrikiogly prevalent 
tendency throughout northeastern Hassac^uistUs, erven, in the smaller 
and, more isolated areas of these rocks, toward a nortbeaet-soutJinwst 
strike and a high northwesterly dtp. Whether or not the beds have 
been, overturned can be made out at only a few places but that they 
have been overturned at many places seems not unlakely. 

The strata are cut, both parallsl to end across the bedding> by dikes 
of igneous rocks like those which surrouiul and intrude them- The 
invading rocks also incUide, especially in some places, many frag- 
ments of the stratified rooks, oif all shajies and rangiag ia dimen- 
sions from a fraction of an inch to many yards. In very few places 
can any of the alteratiixi of the stratified rocks be ascribed to con- 
tact metamorphism, and manifestly moat of tbe alteration that they 
now display was produced before the intrusion of the igneous rocks, 
as the schistosity is cut across in many places by the contacts and the 
fragments of the stratified rocks included in. the igneous rocks were 
clearly schistose befoire their inclusi(»i. The metamorphism of the 
stratified rocks is therefore believed to be almost wholly dynamic 
and to have been produced by folding under great pressure before 
the intrusion of the igneous rocks. That the present attitude and 
distribution of the Algonkian ( ?)' rocks is due, however, to folding 
since the intrusion is shown by the facts that the igneous rocks them- 
selves have been deformed and that both they and the Algonkian ( f ) 
rocks now generally conform in attitude to the yoiingei" (Carbonifer- 
ous) strata that were deposited since the greater part of' the intru- 
sions occurred and were subsequently deformed. In some places the 
younger intrusive sheets cutting the Algonkian {?) strata are as 
strongly schistose as the strata themselves, but whether their folia- 
tion is primary and due to flow-banding or secondary and due to 
the fol<Eng is not known. 

The present masses of Algonkian (?) rocks are all that remaina- 
uf a series of strata that must have been thick and have covered 
a wide area. That some of the granite gneisses whose age has not 
yet been determined may represent a part of the floor on which 
the strata were deposited is not impossible, especially as pebbles 
of similar gneiss are found in the congl<«nerate lenses in the Algon- 
kian ( ?) strata. The series was greatly deformed and much meta- 
morpht^ed and later was several timed invaded hy igneous rocks. 
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Then the vhole c<HnpIex was again strongly deformed and finally 
was greatly denuded by erosion. The resulting scattered and 
fragmentary character of the little that is left of the ancient rocks 
makes their interpretation and correlation rather difficult They 
are regarded as probably pre-Cambrian because they are so much 
more metamorphosed than the Cambrian rocks of the region and 
appear to have been affected by a deformation to whidi those rocks 
were not subjected, and because they are so largely volcanic, vol- 
canic rocks being extremely rare in the Cambrian of the Atlantic 
seaboard but fairly common in the pre-Cambrian. On the 'other 
band, it ia quite possible that Cambrian strata which have not been 
recognized as such because no fossils have been found in them have 
been mapped as pre-Cambrian, but such rocks are probably scarce. 

Because most of the presumed Algonkian rocks occur in small, 
rather widely separated areas, their correlation is difficult and un- 
certain, and detailed knowledge of them has not reached the point 
where formations can be delimited and the rocks assigned to them 
except in a very general way. For the present it has seemed best 
to divide them between two formations, as has been done in central 
Massachusetts and in Bhode Island, and to use the same names — 
Westboro quartzite and Marlboro formation — that have been used 
in those districts. This arrangement is tentative and is made purely 
for convenience, and it may soon be superseded by another, as facts 
already accumulated indicate strongly that there are several for- 
mations instead of two and that not all the bodies of quartzite are 
of the same age. 

WESTBOBO QITAXTZITE. 

For the present all areas in which quartzite is sufficiently pre- 
ponderant to give character and a name to the mass as a whole 
and which are large enough to be mapped are mapped as Westboro 
quartzite. The quartzite that occurs in several areas between Fay- 
viUe, Ashland, and Framingham Center, close to the type locality, 
is pretty surely yie basal formation of the Algonkian ( ? ) series, 
is free from interbedded volcanic rocks, has the typical charac- 
ter of the Westboro quartzite, and is undoubtedly a part of that 
formation. The quartzite in Melrose, Saugus, and Lynnfield, and 
at least part of that in Waltham, Arlington, and Burlington, 
also presumably belong to the same formation. Other areas of 
quartzite, however, as, for example, those in Sudbury, Wobum, Ips- 
wich, Georgetown, and West Newbury, as well as part of that in 
Southboro, Waltham, Arlington, and Burlington, differ somewhat 
from the true Westboro in lithologic character and still more in being 
extfflifiively interbedded with volcanic rocks, chi^y of rhyolitic 
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types. In fact, in several of the areas'j'ust enumerated volcanic rocks 
make up the bulk of the mass, which has accordingly been mapped 
with the Marlboro formation. As the structural relations are being 
worked out in greater detail, indications are becoming more numerous 
and definite that the quartzite interbedded with volcanic rocks is not 
part of the Westboro but constitutes a later formation. It appar- 
ently forms the upper part of the Marlboro formation as that forma- 
tion has been mapped in northeastern Massachusetts, and perhaps 
overlies the tme Marlboro. This conclusion gains support from the 
relations discovered by F. J. Katz in Portsmouth and Eye, N, H., 
where the counterpart of the Marlboro formation overlies a gray- 
wacke without volcanic rocks and is in turn overlain by associated 
quartzite and rhyoUte. 

KAUSOBO TOBMATIOV. 

All the areas of presumed Algonkian rocks in northeastern Massa- 
chosetts in which the rock is not dominantly quartzite have been in- 
cluded in the Marlboro formation on the accompanying map. The 
formation as thus mapped includes a variety of rocks, although 
green, gray, and blaoh chloritic, homblendic, epidotic, and biotitic 
schists prtMlominate. Interbedded with these are many thin layers 
of quartzite and quartz -muscovite schist, and, in places, of rhyolite, 
and the formation also includes a number of small bodies of limestone 
and a few lenses of conglomerate. Much of the schist is of sedimen- 
tary origin, but part of it is clearly of volcanic origin and consists 
chiefly of andesitic and basaltic types, and both porphyritic and 
amygdaloidal rocks are included among the less schistose varieties. 
In some places the formation has been extensively invaded by in- 
trurave sheets of younger igneous rocks. 

The terrane mapped as the Marlboro formation in northeastern 
Massachusetts thus corresponds fairly well in general character to 
the Marlboro formation of central Massachusetts and of Rhode Is- 
land, but it is notably more complex, includes much more rock of 
igneous origin, and may represent a longer period of time. As stated 
in the preceding paragraph, quartzite and rhyolite are abundantly 
interbedded in some sections and appear to constitute the upper part 
of the formation as mapped and in reality may constitute a younger 
formation than the Marlboro proper. Definite information is yet 
lacking as to whether the limestone bodies occur at the same fixed 
horizon in the formation and can thus be separated as a distinct 
member, and the same is true of the conglomerates and of some of the 
schists. It is therefore possible that the formation, at least in 
northeastern Massachusetts, may eventually be broken up into several 
formations. 
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CAMBRIAN SYSTEM. 

-HVSTXBK MAaHACKtraESflS. 

WRHAinOI>» IK THH AI»A. 

The Cambrian strata of western Massachusetts comprise three 
formations — at the base is the schistose Dalton formatijon, inctuding 
in places a gneissoid conglomerate, which rests in marked uncon- 
formity on the deeply eroded pre-Cambrian rocks; in the midiHe a 
thick, granular quartzite, the Cheshire quartzite;. and at the top a 
thick mass of crystalline fimestone — the lower part of the Stock- 
bridge limestone. The first two formations extend much farther 
eastward than the Stockbridge limestone over the pre-Cambrian rocks 
of the Green Mountain district. 



Ai BOin» places in weatent Masswhuaette. the lowermeat -Canbrian 
strata coiuist of gneissmd coo^iMnMrate b»vic^ a mBxinram total 
tbiokneea oi 600 or 700 feet. The pabbles are chiefly qnaMi/^\Aaak, 
blue, aad' comiBonly whito — ^bnt « few are Mdspar or ^leiss. Tkeiy 
are 6 to 100 miUiEa«ters ioa^y ai^ uitifbrmly vtH romded, atnd ai<e- 
anranged by Itmgest diametora in one ^neetion. At scnwe' fUaea they 
are fUttened parallel to a c^sinen pltu« imto valiheF brMlS sbeats, 
and at 000 place cound-ediged platas ef qmstgt raeaaaiting li59 by 100 
by 10 millinieters were obesrved. Tha pebUto» are geBsnsJiy inclosed 
iai a large amount of laatpiXq whieh is altered' to mioa schist, or mica- 
ceous qwrtsite by tb* dfiv^opuaeot »f nMscovite, and in sone epeei>- 
nifiDB many tooimalise orystitlH ar» waAtered thiraogh the mg^s 
or incrust the supfacn of the pebbles^ conunfm^ in raditttdng gooaps. 

This conglomerate is continuous and cas be tursotd for maim aciFoss 
Hinsdalft uid into Washingt«m. It is best mtpo&td. ab thfr s^ of 
the former Dalton clubbonsB,. on the hi^h biU twirth of DaAkett stetioa, 
in the open pasture Sarther south, aod on the soitfhiMst to tbe n«w 
lookout tower. This section was ioiraieFly theu^iii t* preve the transi- 
tion ef Daltoa to B«cket. The coqg^oiBeFate Jxert' is sm^ boMutifttUy 
dietiuict,. the matrix is so cosipLetely changed to muecoitite w^iist^ and 
the unconformity with, the underlying pre-Caexbrian rocks is a» well 
e^qiosed that the locality is tb^ beet m. Masaschusttts for a study of 
the relatione of these PocksL 

The growth of rosettes ef tounoaliBe en the |Mbbles and the shear- 
iiig of the conglomerata, at right aagtes to, the- bedding^ into lawyers 
of gneiss. 6 indues tluck,. on »tber side ol whieh the pchUw are 
but slightly fiatteojed, is e^Kcially notable. From tite clubhouse flat 
the contact nms westward down the slope to the Iwoak^ wh«pe the 
Cambrian and the pre-Cambrian rocks can be seen in contaet; enat 
of the pasture the gneissoid development is more complete, although 
the pebbles are in places distinct. The conglomerate was originally 
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feldspathic and has generally changed to a thin-fissile, light-colored 
gneiss or schist in which the muscovite is generally a greasy hydrated 
sericite. Minute black or brown needles of tourmaline are invariably 
present in the rock clear across the' State and are characteristic of 
this lower division in places where all traces of pebbles have disap- 
peared. This is the more remarkable, as tourmaline-bearing granites 
of post-Cambrian age are rare in Berkshire County, though I have 
found in Sandisfield one or two small veins which may be post- 
Cambrian, full of large crushed needles of tourmaline. Extensive 
batholitbs of granite may be concealed beneath the Cambrian area. 
A little farther east such batholiths, rich in tourmaline, nre exposed, 
and still farther east they become predominant even in areas west of 
Connecticnt River. 

A mile north of Hinsdale station, in the east wall of the long rock 
cut on tbe railroad, the same Cambrian sericite gneiss, although en- 
tangled in a warped and overturned syncline and most highly meta- 
morphosed and contorted, contrasts strikingly with the equally 
crushed Becket biotite granite gneiss in the west waU, of pre-Cam- 
brian age, which contains beds of amphibolite. The contact is at a 
break in the wall leading to a fine spring. 

One of the best places to study the series from the blue-quartz 
gneiss up to the Cheshire quartzite, and especially the relations of 
the Dalton formation to the pre-Cambrian gneiss and the transition 
of the conglomerate gneiss into the sugary tourmaline quartzite, is 
in the northwest corner of Washington, where a blind road, not 
shown on the topographic map, runs north from a schoolhouse to 
the house of H. C. Congdon. The blue quartz here is extremely 
abundant and of rich color. AJlanite is present, and parts of the 
ledges near the bam and spring are crushed into a granulite, which 
can be distinguished as pre-Cambrian only by its association with 
other pre-Cambrian rocks and by its position below the Cambrian. 
On the west the blue-quartz gneiss is covered unconformably by a 
fine muscovitic conglomerate gneiss, which is more gneissoid farther 
up from the base, and where a wood road crosses the brook it be- 
comesaslightlymuscovitic tourmaline-bearing quartzite. Next west, 
and thus higher up in the series, appears a fine, white, massive 
quartzite, the Cheshire, which forms the first range of hills and be- 
comes schistose in the limestone valley. Other excellent contacts are 
exposed just east of Washington Center and south of O. Hudson's 
place, west of Ashley Lake. 

There is also the classic locality of the blue-quartz conglomerate 
at the central shaft of the Hoosac Tunnel described by Wolff.' 

Prof. Barrel! has had the following composite analysis made of 36 
samples of gneiss from the Dalton formation, 

■ Pumpelly, Raphael, WolfT, 3. E., and Pale. T. N., Gi-ology of tbe Green HouDtalDS In 
MaBMChusetta : U. S. Gcol. Survey Mon. 23, pp. 48, 72, 1894. 

50244°— Bull. 597— 17 3 -, . 
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CompotUe analytU of gneit* from the Dalton formation. 

IB. C. WeUH, uialjBt.] 

Sift n. 82 TIO, _. 

AW), ■ 13.12 ZrOs.. 

PftO, .41 PiO, — 

FeO 2. 68 8 

CaO .54 MnO.. 

NaiO .87 BaO. 

Krf) 7 

ao— , 



CHESHIRE QUARTZm,. 

The Cheshire qusrtzite is a granular quartz rock of very massive 
habit, rather fine and even grain, and colorless or slightly iron-tinted. 
It is extensively used for making glass. In places it is veiy fcld- 
spathic, and by the decomposition of the feldspar becomes regularly 
porous, so that it was formerly used as a buhrstone. The feldspar 
washed out of it forms small beds of very pure kaolin. The quaitz- 
ite rises above the valley in picturesque cliffs, as in Monument 
Mountain. Great trains of bowlders of this rock have been carried 
down the Deerfield, Westfield, and Farmington valleys into the Con- 
necticut Valley, and many of these bowlders are marked by con- 
choidal cracks about 2 inches long, which are apparently due to the 
action of the glacial ice, as they do not exist in the parent ledges. 
The formation was named from Cheshire, Mass., at and near which 
it is found in typical form. 

8T0CKBRIDGE MMKSTONE. 

The Stockbridge limestone is the great valley formation^ It 
ranges from a gray mottled limestone to a white, highly crystalline 
marble, which is at some places very coarse grained. Chemically it 
ranges from pure calcite to dolomite, but the dolomitic phase is 
dominant. It is generally crowded with many secondary minerals, 
especially colorless varieties of the hornblende and pyroxene series — 
tremolite and canaanite. Toward the west it grades into beds that 
contain fossils of Lower Cambrian and Trenton (Middle Ordovi- 
cian) age; toward the east it grades downward in places into the 
Cheshire quartzite, as in Cheshire and Monterey. It is quarried for 
local use, and the great quarries on it in Lee have yielded much 
marble for public buildings in Washington, D, C, and other large 
cities. In the detailed description of the Femcliff in Lee I have 
mentioned subordinate beds of quartzite in the Stockbridge.' The 
formation was named from the Stockbridge Valley. 

■ n. B. Qeol. Survey Bull. 159, p. 88, 1669. 
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IRON ORES OF THE RICHMOND DISTRICT, 

In the western part of the Stocbbridge Valley, in Richmond, West 
Stockbridge, and Lenox, there are many deposits of limonite like those 
at Salisbury, Conn. These deposits have been mined for 175 years, 
and the charcoal iron obtained from them is still valued for making 
car wheels, though only the Cone mine in Richmond has been worked 
recently. The deposits lie near the junction of the Ordovician 
Berkshire schist and the Stockbridge limestone and skirt the high 
ground of Mount Washington. They are formed by the replacement 
of portions of the Berkshire schist or the Stockbridge limestone by 
solutions derived probably from the overlying sdiiats, which have 
changed the schist into limonite and the limestone into limonite and 
an impure siderite.' 

EASTEHH UASSACHtJSETTS. 

OCCURRENCK. 

Fossiliferous strata of Cambrian age are found at four places in 
eastern Massachusetts. Lower Cambrian fossils are found at all 
four places and Middle Cambrian fossils at one of the four. No 
Upper Cambrian rocks have been found in place, but a few Upper 
Cambrian fossils have been collected from glacial bowlders of un- 
known origin and many pebbles of fossiliferous Upper Cambrian 
quartzite have been found in the Carboniferous Dighton conglomer- 
ate of the Narragansett Basin. 

Of the four localities indicated, two are on the borders of the Bos- 
ton Basin (of Carboniferous rocks), one on the north side and the 
other on the south side of Boston Bay, and the other two are in the 
northwest comer of the Narragansett Basin (also of Carboniferous 
rocks). All these Cambrian beds are completely surrounded by 
younger rocks, and no traces remain of the floor on which they were 
deposited. They owe their preservation to the fact that some are 
huge inclusions in an igneous mass and others are the lower parts of 
down-folded or down-faulted masses that have not been wholly re- 
moved by erosion. All contain marine fossils, and their distribution, 
together with the widespread occurrence of fossiliferous Cambrian 
bowlders and pebbles, seems to indicate that a considerable part of 
southeastern New England was covered by the sea during most if not 
all of Cambrian time, and that Cambrian strata were once widely 
spread over the region. 

The Cambrian fossils of eastern Massachusetts have been treated 
with great fullness by Grabau in Crosby's paper on the " Blue Hills 
complex," ' where he gives the following table : 

' HoUts, W. H.. The Iran ores of the Sallsbur;' district of Conoectlcut. New Tork. and 
MassactmsettB : Kcod. Geolog;, vol. 2. p. 153, lOOT. 

■OnLtna, A. W., FaleoDtolw; of the Cambrian terran^H at the Bostan BaulD : Boston 
Soc. Nat. Hilt. Occaalonal Papcra IV, vol. 1. pt. 3, pp. SOl-eM, pis. 31-38, 1900. 
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> From pebbles and bowldos only- 
Only those rocks have been mapped as Cambrian that have yielded 
fossils or that are so closely associated in position with and are so 
closely similar lithologically to the fossiliferous rocks that their 
Cambrian age is highly probable. As has been stated in the descrip- 
ti(»i of the presumed Algonkian rocks, it is quite possible that some 
of the quartzite, lydite, and limestone that have been mapped with 
the Algonkian (?) rocks may be of Cambrian age, especially some in 
Essex County, where small areas of rocks that are lithologically very 
similar to the fossiliferous Cambrian rocks have hitherto been rather 
generally regarded as Cambrian, and were so mapped by Sears.' 
Obscure fossils reported by Sears from several places in Essex 
County were identified as Cambrian, but the identifications have not 
been confirmed and their age is still doubtful. Some of the rocks 
from which Sears reported fragments of Lower Cambrian pteropods 
are now known to be much younger, and if he was not mistaken in 
his identifications the fragments must have been redepc^ited after 
erosion |rom Cambrian strata. 

HOPPIN SLATE. 

The Lower Cambrian strata, in the Narragansett Basin, which 
ar« mapped under the name Hoppin slate, are exposed at two locali- 
ties. One of these, from which the formation is named, is at Hoppin 
Hill, North Attleboro. Here the beds outcrop at several places 
about the base of the hill, especially in the valley of a brook just 
east of the hill. The other locality is in Wrentham, half a mile south 
of West Wrentham village, just north of the Rhode Island boundary. 
The Cambrian fossils at Hoppin Hill were first described by Shaler 
and Foerste * and later in detail by Foerste.' 

The rocks consist chiefly of red shale or slate, with layers and 
nodules of white limestone, overlying greenish shale or slate, be- 
neath which is a basal white quartzite. They are not greatly altered. 
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•Beara, J. H., The pbyelcal geography, geoloKj. 
CouDt;, Mass., IBOS. 

• Shaler, N. .8., and Foerste, A. F., Preliminary desertptlon of North AttlelMro fossils : 
HarvBTd Coll. Una. Comp. Zool. Bull., vol, 18, No. 2, p. 27, 1888. 

• FocrBte, A. F., OeologT of the Narragansett Baslo ; D. B. Geol. Socvey Mon. 33, 
p. 386, I89B. 
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The fossils are found mainly in the limestone and red slate and are 
fairly abundant in some ledges along the brook above mentioned. 
They consist principally of pteropods and trilohites, with one or two 
brachiopods, and form a characteristic Olenellus or Lower Cam- 
brian fauna. 

In both localities the beds dip steeply toward the neighboring 
granite. The relation of the two rocks was long in doubt, but that 
the granite is younger now seems certain.* In several places about 
Hoppin Hill the Cambrian beds are overlapped unconformabty by 
strata of the Wamsutta formation of Carboniferous age. The base 
of the Cambrian strata is not exposed in the district and their 
thickness is unknown, but ia probably not less than 600 feet. 

WeTMOUTH FORHATJON. 

Fossiliferous strata of Lower Cambrian age are exposed at two 
places on the margin of the Boston Basin — Weymouth and Nabant. 
At Weymouth, from which town the formation is named, the beds 
outcrop north of Mill Cove, where fossils were discovered by Foerste 
in 1889, and east of the cove where fossils were discovered by Burr 
in 189d.* The fauna is somewhat different at the two places, but at 
both it is characteristically Lower Cambrian. The localities are 
described in detail by Crosby,' and the fossdls are discussed by 
Grabau in the same publication. At Nahant the formation is ex- 
posed in three or four small masses, of which the largest and best 
known is at East Point. Fossils were noticed there by Agassiz as 
long ago as 1851, but the species were not identified, and their age 
was not determined until they were studied by Foerste in 1889.* 

At Weymouth the formation consists of reddish, brownish, and 
greenish cherty slate, with greenish epidotic and calcareous lenses 
and nodules and thin beds of white limestone. At Nahant the beds 
are cherty greenish slate and gray lydite and a few layers of white 
limestone. Only a few feet of the formation is exposed at Nahant, 
the strata apparently being large inclusions in the great mass of 
gabbro that makes up the peninsula, though possibly that mass is a 
deformed sill or laccolith, of which the Cambrian strata exposed are 
the remnants of the floor and roof. At Weymouth the strata appear 
to be folded with the overlying Braintree slate, but the drift cover is 
so general that the relations are concealed and the thickness of the 
beds can not be determined. 

1 Wsrren. C. H,, and Powere, Sidney. Oeolog; ot the Dtamood HIU -Cumberland district 
In Rhode iBland-MBssaohusetta : Oeol. Soc. America Bull., vol. £n. p. 460, 1914. 

' Burr. K. T., A new Lower Cambrian fauna from eaatero Maaaachu setts : Am. Oeolo- 
l[1tt. vol. 2B, p. 41, IftOO. 

• Crosb;, W. O., Geology of the Boston Basin : tbe Blue Hills complex ; Boston Boc Nat. 
Hist. Occaglonal Papeni IV, vol. 1, pt. 3, pp. 413-422, 1900. 

* ICoerste, A. F., The paleontologlcal horizon of the limestone at Nabant, Mass. : Boston 
Boc. Nat. Hist. Proc., vol. 24, p. 201. ISSy. 
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BRAINTREB Sl^TB. 

Beds containiDg Middle Cambrian fossils are exposed in the 
valleya of Buggies and Hayward creeks, in Qulncy, in the valley 
of Monatiquot Brook, in Braintree, from which town the formation 
is named, and about the shores of Fore Kiver, in Braintree and Wey- 
mouth. Strata of similar lithologic character, in which no fossils 
have been found, crop out at several places along the north base of 
the Blue Hills in Quincy and Milton and ai'e mapped with the 
formation. 

The old quarry on the south bank of Hayward Creek is one of the 
classic localities in American paleontology, Middle Cambrian fos- 
sils having been discovered there by Rogers in 1856. ^ Since then 
many fossils have been obtained from that quarry and from other 
places in the neighborhood and the fossils have been thoroughly 
studied. The character and relations of the rocks have been de- 
scribed in detail by Crosby and the fossils have been described by 
Grabau in the work on the " Blue Hills complex," already referred to. 

The rocks are dark-gray to black carbonaceous slates and dark- 
gray lydite, with a few calcareous and epidotic layers and nodules. 
Near the contacts with the Quincy granite they have been some- 
what altered, in most places to schist containing abundant almost 
microscopic garnet. Near their known contacts with the Dedham 
granodiorite — all fault planes— the strata hive been greatly squeezed 
and sheared and altered to bright-red phyllite and mica slate, in 
which almost all trace of the original bedding has been obliterated. 
The fauna, though sparse, is a characteristic Paradoxides or Middle 
Cambrian fauna and Axes the age of the beds beyond doubt. 

The Braintree slate appears to overlie conformably and to be 
folded with the Weymouth formation in Weymouth. All its other 
contacts are with younger rocks — on the south it is faulted against 
and possibly in one or two places intruded by the Dedham grano- 
diorite; on the north it is overlapped unconformably by the Eox- 
bury conglomerate; on the east it is probably faulted against the 
Roxbury; and on the west it is extensively intruded by and at 
places included in the Quincy granite. Its thickness is unknown 
but is at least 1,000 feet. 

Probably other areas of Middle Cambrian rocks in the Boston dis- 
trict are covered by drift or submerged beneath Boston Bay, for 
fossiliferous bowlders have been found on some of the beaches 
about the south shore which could hardly by any possibility have 
come from the areas where the beds are exposed. Bowlders of rock 
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iu all respects like the Braintree slate except that they do not con- 
tain fossils have been found on Little Nahant, not far from one of 
the exposures of the Weymouth formation, and presumably they 
were brought by the ice from some locality beneath Lynn Harbor or 
the Saugus marshes. It is also interesting to note that a bowlder 
found at East Braintree contained five Middle Cambrian and two 
Lower Cambrian fossils.' 

TIPraiH CAMBRIAN. 

No strata containing Upper Cambrian fossils have been found in 
place in eastern Massachusetts, but in the Carboniferous Dighton 
conglomerate in tlie Narragansett Basin many quartzite pebbles, 
some of great size, have been found that contain Upper Cambrian 
fossils. The pebbles increase in size and number toward the south- 
east, which seems to indicate a source on that side of the basin, but 
if Upper Cambrian strata ever existed in southeastern Massachu- 
setts they were long ag<t completely removed by erosion or they 
are buried beneath the glacial drift and Coastal Plain deposits that 
occupy the entire surface above sea level southeast of a line drawn 
from Manomet to Buzzards Bay. Pebbles of the same sort are 
found in the drift on Marthas Vineyard, but they were probably 
brought by the ice from some of the areas of Dighton conglomerate 
and thus have been transported twice before reaching the beds in 
which they are now found. 

OBDOVICIAN SYSTEM. 

TACONIC BANQE AND HOUSATOmC VAIXET. 

STOCKBRIDGE LIMESTONE (UPPER PART). 

As stated under the heading " Cambrian system," the upper part of 
the Stockbridge limestone is of Ordovician age, Trenton fossils hav- 
ing been found in it in certain areas to the north. The formation is 
described on page 34, in connection with the Cambrian rocks. 

BERKSHIRE SCHIST. 

The Berkshire schist is an extensive slaty formation, which in its 
western parts in New York is characterized by the presence of Upper 
Ordovician fossils and in its eastern parts becomes a complete mica 
schist, with garnet, staurolite, and tourmaline, and so much feld- 
i,par that it may be called in places a schistose gneiss. It makes up 
nearly all the mountain ridges that rise from the limestone valleys in 
the western part of the State. It was named for its development in 
Berkshire County. 
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It has been fully described by Dale,' Hobbs,' and Emerson,* and 
made the subject of illuminating articles on folding and pressure 
cleavage by Dale. 

BELLOWSPIFE UHESTONE. 

The Bellowspipe limestone is a subordinate impure limestone, 
which grades into the Berkshire schist and occupies the Central 
Hollow of Mount Greylock.* It includes the quartzite to which 
Dale" in 1894 applied the name "Bellowspipe quartzite." The for- 
mation was named for its development at " The Bellowspipe,'' on 
Mount Greylock. 

GBEYIjOCK BCHiaT. 

The Greylock schist is a muscovite (sericite), chlorite, and quartz 
schist with or without biotite, albite, magnetite, tabular crystals of 
interleaved ilmenite and chlorite, ottrelite, and tourmaline. Its thick- 
ness is 1,500 to 2,000 feet. It formed part of Emmons's pre-Cambrian 
or Lower Taconic No, 3 (talcose slate) and of Walcott's Hudson 
(Lower Silurian [Ordovician])," Similar schists extend around the 
north of Hoosac Mountain in Vermont and seem to pass into the more 
metamorphosed Savoy schist. The formation was named for its con- 
spicuous development on Mount Greylock. 

BEBESHIBB HILI.S AND CONNEGTICITT TALLET. 

HOOSAC SCHIST. 

The Hoosftc schist is a dark graphitic mica schist, in many places 
highly garnetiferous, especially at the base ; in a few places it carries 
staurolite and kyanite. It is commonly porphyritic with small second- 
ary albite crystals, which in the northern part of the area so increase 
that the rock becomes a gneiss. Both muscovite and biotite are 
present, and the rock is commonly of greasy feel from the hydration 
of the muscovite. It is considered to be the lowest Ordovician schist 
formation on the west flank of the mountain axis. Farther west the 
Berkshire schist is the lowest, and the two formations are probably 
at least in part equivalent, but they were distinguished by Pumpelly,' 
although the Hoosac, traced north round the Stam'ford granite gneiss, 
came into immediate proximity to the Berkshire, and no important 
lithologic distinction could be maintained between them. I have 

'nale, T. N., TJ. S. Geo]. Surrey Mon. 23, pp. 119-203, 1 
teenOi Ann, Kept., pt. 2. pp. BB1-5S6, 18B4 ; U. S. Geol. Su 
■ HobbB, W. n.. Jour. Geologj, vol. 1, p. 717, 1893. 
■EmerBon. B. K.. U. 8. Geol. Survey Bull. 159. p. 81, 1809. 
■mie. T. N., U. 8. Geol. Snrvey Mon. 23, p. ISO. 1884. 
' Dale, T. N.. V. 8. Geol. Survey Fourteenth Ann. Kept., pt. 2, pi. 71, ] 
•Dale. T. N., D. B. Geol. Survey Mon. 23, p. 127, 1894, 
' Idem, pp. 59, 98. 
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described the Hoosac schist elsewliere.' Its estimated thickness is 
1,500 feet in the West&eld V&lley and 4,000 feet on Hoosac Mountain. 
The small secondary albite crystals were fully studied by Wolflf, 
and three analyses of them prore that they are albite. 

Ohemicat compoMUm of albitic nUoa ackitt, Eootac Mountain, Mas9.' 
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This analysis shows dominance of magnesia over lime and of 
potassium oxide over sodium oxide, chemical relations strongly sug- 
gestive if not demonstrative of Eedimentary origin.* 

ROWS SCHIST.* 

The Kowe schist is a monotonous quartzose pale-green hydromica 
schist, nonfeldspathic, commonly chloritic, with trapezohedral gar- 
nets and many quartz lenses. Its estimated thickness is 4,000 fcet 
on Hoosac Mountain and 7,000 feet in the Westfield Vall^. To the 
south, on the Boston & Albany Railroad, it becomes gneissoid and 
carries many intercalated beds of hornblende schist. It was named 
for its occurrence at the town of Rowe. The Hoosac and Rowe 
schists appear to be the eastern equivalent of the Berkshire schist. 

CHESTER AMPHIBOUTB.* 

The Chester amphibolite occupies about the position of the Bel- 
lowspipe limestone and may be its time equivalent. It creeses the 
State in a narrow interrupted band, with very steep bedding, and 
continues far into Vermont and Connecticut It is 500 feet wide 
in its northern part, widens to 8,200 feet in Chester, and is 1^00 
feet wide where it crosses the State line. In its northern part it is 
s dark-green to black foliated or ligniform epidotic quartz-horn- 
blende schist apparently of sedimentary origin. At several places 
in this part of its course it is associated along its eastern (formerly 
the upper) border with lenticular masses of serpentine of igneous 

' OeolDKj ot old Hampshire Connt;, Mass. ; IT, 8. Oeol. Stirver Moa. 2&, pp. 60-75, ISQS ; 
Tbe geology of eaeteiD Berkshire Cavint;, UasB. : D. 8. Oeol. Survey Bnll. 1B8, p. 82, 1S99. 

■ Allen. B. T., U. S. Oeol. Survey Ball. 228, p. 41, 1904. 

•BastlD, E. S., Joar. Oeoloey, vol. 17, pp. 471-472, 1»09. 

• V. S. Geol. Surrey Mod. 2a. p. 76, 1898 ; U. 8. Oeol. Survey Bull. 169, p. S4, ISeB. 

<tT. 8. Geol. Survey Mon. 26, pp. TS-ISS, 1868, and U. 8. Oeol. Survey Geol. Atlas, 
Holyoke folio <No. SO). 1898. 
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origin several hundred feet thick, and in Chester unique lenses of 
emery border the bed on the east for several miles. {See p. 159.) 

South of the emery lenses and beginning at Osborn's quarry, in 
Blandford, an irregular thickness of dolomitic limestone appears in 
the bomblendic bed, which for miles south maintains a thickness of 
10 to 80 feet and is more or less pierced with large enstatite prisms 
and grades into a coarse enstatite rock made up of thick, tabular 
crystals, some of which are 1 by 6 by 14 inches. The enstatit« rock 
changes into a black bastite (marmolite) serpentine, which is quarried 
as black marble, or, where the black prisms are scattered in the 
white marble, it forms the beautiful stellate verd antiques, which are 
quarried in Westfield. This change of the enstatite is coincident 
areally with the distribution of the granite and is a thermal, not a 
dynamic metamorphosis, for the great interlacing enstatite prisms 
are intact and the beds are massive. 

In its northern extent, on the other hand, the thin fissile horn- 
blende (actinolite or tremolite) schists are products of mashing of 
more ferruginous, perhaps tufaceous beds without the influence of 
granite, and albite and quartz have been introduced by circulating 
waters as in the adjacent albitic schists. 

PEJIDOTITE AND, SERPENTINE ASSOCIATED WITH CHESTER AMPHIBOLITE. 

As these rocks are in the main eruptive, their description is given 
on pages 156-158, although the limestone beds which form part of 
the series seem to he sedimentary. 



The Savoy schist is a thick formation of light-gray, rather coarse 
muscovite or sericite schist, generally hydrated and greenish from the 
presence of a little chlorite commonly derived fiom garnets, which 
are very abundant and large. It is hardly distinguishable from the 
underlying Eowe schist. Its estimated thickness in Middlefield is 
3,800 feet » 

Large beds of a sugary quartzite are intercalated in the schist and 
in many places are penetrated by long, flat hornblende crystals, which 
increase till beds of sedimentary hornblende schist like that of the 
Chester amphibolite are formed. Small beds of pyroxene limestone 
are scattered through the formation. South to Westfield River the 
formation is nearly all composed of the greasy sericite schist. In the 
cuts west of Chester 40 beds of hornblende schist 1 foot to 20 feet 
thick are intercalated. Farther south the Savoy is a coarse two-mica 
feldspathic schist, carrying kyanite. It is the talcose slate and 
hydromica slate of Hitchcock. It was named for its development 
in the eastern part of Savoy Township. 
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RAWIiBT scHiar. 

The Hawley Bchist is a local ferromagnesian formation that is well 
exposed in Hawley Township. It is a soft dark-green chlorite schist, 
commonlj full of ankerite rhombobedra, and' contains many 
quartzose pale-green beds of sericite schist penetrated with many 
long hornblende blades in a fasciculate arrangement. Its estimated 
thickness is 2,300 feet in Worthington. 

Thick beds of black hornblende schist run south with the bedding 
and are cut off by the great fault which forms the western border 
of the Hawley schist. An analysis of this hornblende schist is quoted 
on page 74. Several thin sections showed only the characteristics 
of sedimentary rocks — clastic quartz grains in a mat of.homblende 
and epidote needles, and magnetite without a trace of titanium — and 
its composition sustains this theory of its origin. 

The heated waters circulating in the great fault that forms the 
western border of the Hawley schist have dissolved tlie ankerite in 
great quantity and deposited the iron as magnetite along the main 
fissure and carried the manganese and much vein quartz and ilmenite 
far out from the fissure into the crushed rock; still farther away 
from the main fissure hematite has replaced the micaceous mineral 
of the schist. Thus at the old Hawley mine the specular iron or 
" micaceous iron " found in many mineralogic cabinets was formed. 
The ore belt can be traced along the crushed zone for several miles, 
and many openings have been made on the lean magnetite beds ex- 
tending southward across Forge Hill in West Hawley. 

Many traces of manganese ores — rhodonite and rhodochrosite — 
occur in these openings, and farther south along the same fault in 
Cuipmington, at what are called the "manganese mines," the rho- 
donite of Cummington can be found in place. At the old Hawley 
mine mentioned above can also be found a beautiful " coticule " or 
quartz-garnet rock, a pale flesh-colored granular rock made up 
almost wholly of small manganese garnets, many specimens of which 
are beautifully corrugated,^ Similar veins carrying magnetite and 
the quartz- rhodonite mixture appear still farther east in Hawley. 

Farther north and east, especially north of Deerfield Itiver, len- 
ticular beds and impregnations of pyrite appear, in many places 
carrying chalcopyrite and gahnite and, in some small veins, bornite. 
These deposits seem to have been concentrated by heated waters from 
the mineralized country rock under conditions somewhat different 
from those under which the magnetite veins were formed. 

The only important and successful mine in the Hawley schist is 
the well-known Davis pyrite mine in Kowe. The mine is said to 
approach exhaustion, and though much exploration has been made 
no other equally valuable deposit has been found.^ The mine was 
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closed in 1907. It was in an enormous mass of almost pure gran- 
ular pyrite, with some chalcopyrite, gahnite, blende, and garnet. Its 
length was 450 feet, and it was worked 1,200 feet deep on the dip ; 
its thickness was 24 feet for most of its length.* 

The Hawley schist is brou^t up by a short anticline in Goshen, 
which is faulted along the center and overthrust eastward. It 
carries a hea\-y bed of a characteristic sedimentary hornblende 
schist — a coarse brown cummingtonite-gamet rock. 

The Ordovician period seems to have closed with the deposition 
of the Hawley formation under conditions somewhat resembling 
those which prevailed in the Triassic. The great sheets of mafic 
eruptive rock were intercalated with beds of tuff and ferruginous 
sandstone ; the tuffs have changed to the fine-grained ankerite-chlo- 
rite schists, the sandstones to the fasciculite-sericite schist& 

The beds and impregnations of sulphides may find their parallel 
in the pyrite and chalcopyrite veins in the Triassic, as at Turners 
Falls, Mass., or the bomite veins and impregnations, as at Granby, 
Conn. 

Later faultings and mashings have formed the passageways for 
the heated waters, which gathered the iron and manganese oxides 
and silicates there concentrated. 

SILURIAN (7) SYSTEM. 

OEITEHAI. CIHA&A.CTEB AND BELATIONS. 

The rocks here tentatively assigned to the Silurian are divided 
into three formations : A lower dark flaggy schist spangled with small 
biotites and full of garnets— the Goshen schist ; a middle formation — 
the Conway schist — consisting of a similar schist but more corrugated 
and containing many beds of black limestone and hornblende schist 
derived therefrom, with beds of flaggy quartzite; and an upper for- 
mation, barren of accessory minerals, which in some places forms a 
good roofing slate — the Leyden ai^Ilite. 

These formations are cut off by the Ordovician rocks before reach- 
ing the Connecticut line but extend nearly across the State with an 
average width of 10 miles and were mapped by Hitchcock as con- 
tinuing into northern Vermont. 

The Ordovician rocks, from the Hoosac schist to the Hawley schist, 
inclusive, make a continuous succession of related formations very 
distinct from the Cambrian below and the Silurian (?) above, and 
they occur in sufficient thickness and variety to match the whole 
Ordovician farther west. 

The Ordovician is free from carbon and largely from iron. The 
Silurian (?) rocks are very graphitic. They rest with marked un- 

ae, Mbsb. ; Eng. and Mln. Jour., rol. 82, pp. 673, 724, 
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conformity on the older western beds and cut off the Hawley schist 
to the south by overlap. The eruptive activity of the Hawley epoch, 
and the distinct transgressive imconfonnity of the Goshen achist 
upon the Hawley, prove that a considerable break separates the beds 
at this point. 

Farther east the Hawley schist emerges from beneath the younger 
Goshen schist, and there is distinct unconformity between them. The 
Devonian (Bernardston formation) rests unc(mformably on the Ley- 
den arg^Uite, the upper formation of the Silurian (?) rocka North- 
ward across Vermont the Conway schist becomes very calcareous, 
and when Silurian fossils were found in Littleton, N. H., in impure 
limestone the evidence seemed sufficient to allow the whole to be 
classed as Silurian, and this was done by Dana and me. The 
discovery of graptolites in good preservatiwi in Magog, Canada, 
just north of the Vermont line, and indeterminate graptolites in two 
towns in northern Vermont, caused Richardson^ to class the "Cal- 
ciferous " as Ordovician. The graptolites at Magog occur in the - 
continuation of the slates of Montpelier^ (theMemphremagog slate). 
Later C H. Hitchcock ' revised the classification of the whole area 
and brought it into complete harmony with the Massachusetts succes- 
sion. He makes the lowest series the " aericitic schist group," which 
is the equivalent of our Ordovician, next above the " phylHte slates 
and argillites," lat«r called by him ' the Memphremagog skt«, and 
the same as the slates at Montpelier and the graptolite slates at 
Magog, and compared them with certain black slates in Heath and 
Charlemont which I have put in the Hawley schist. Next above 
comes the whole calciferous mica schist, which may thus be still 
correlated with the Silurian, except for the indeterminate grapto- 
lites cited by Richardson, which may belong to infolded hands of 
the older rock. Ruedemann' reports that "the carbonaceous films 
are quite probably crushed graptolites." They may thus be either 
Ordovician or Silurian. 

In Canada the full width of the schist is classed as Ordovician and 
Hitchcock ' classes the Conway schist in Vermont as Ordovician in 
his lat«st map, so that for Massachusetts it may remain an unsolved 
problem. 

GOSHEN SCHIST. 

This formation includes the lower portion of the " Calciferous " 
mica achist of Hitchcock. It is almost wholly free from limestone 
and is a dark -gray graphitic muscovite schist, commonly arenaceous 

1 Richardson, C, H., Vermont State QeoloKlst Kept. 1901-S, p. 94, 1902. 
» Idem, p. 9B. 

■mtchcock, C. H., Vermont State Geologist Bept. 1911-12. pp. lOJ, 117, 1912. 
•Idem, p. 117. 

■Baedemann, Bndolt, Vermont BtatP GeologlBt Rept. lSll-12, p. 182, 1912. 
• mtchcock, C. H., op. clt., p. 128, map. 
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and splitting into flags 2 to 3 inches thick, which have been much 
used in the large towns in the Connecticut Valley for sidewalks. It 
is -abundantly crowded with small red garnets, especially where 
micaceous, and spaogled with small shining black mica plates, many 
of them set across the bedding where the rock is more arenaceous. 
Staurolite is generally rare in the central portion of the area and is 
absent in the northern part 

The typical region is that surrounding the oval of Hawley schist 
in Goshen, where the Goshen dips away from the Hawley in all 
directions. A band identical in lithologic character and of the same 
thickness crosses tlie western part of Worthington and extends north- 
ward into Vermont. 

The schists run south across the southern half of the State in a 
narrow band and are well exposed at Salmon Falls (Fairfield), 
where their thickness, much diminished from that seen farther 
north, can be clearly determined. In the rest of (iiis area their dis- 
tinction from the Conway schist is not so clear, for in the broad 
anticline the rock is about as much corrugated as the next formation 
above, and the only criterion by which it can be distinguished is the 
smaller quantity of graphite, limestone, and other accessories. The 
distinction is here comparatively unimportant and is carried out 
partly for the sake of uniformity with adjoining areas, and partly 
because in the great mass of these graphitic schists any distinction 
is important in unraveling the structure and expr^sing it on the 
map. At the base of the bed in its northern part is a bed of horn- 
blende schist of sedimentary type, porphyritic with crystals of 
secondary albite. An analysis of the schist is quoted on page li 
(analysis 1), 

CONWAT SCHIST. 

A large region is covered by this formation, which is also very 
extensive northward beyond the limits of the State. The finely cor- 
rugated muscovite schist, which is the , principal rock, is in many 
places so contorted that no strike can be made out. The rock is 
dark from the abimdance of graphitic matter. Small garnets and 
staurolites are generally abundant in it, but they become rare to 
the north; zoisite and blue kyanite are common. 

The rock is generally spangled with many small elongate shining 
black mica scales, set transversely to the foliation. There are many 
beds of a sandy quartzite with small scales of red mica regularly dis- 
seminated. These beds furnish excellent material for scythe^nes. 
Beds of a black limestone full of nodules of graphite and dark mica 
appear in the middle of the area and increase in number northward. 
In many places these beds are changed above and below for 2 or 3 
inches into hornblende schist, and when blocks are separated from 
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the ledge they weather in swampy places into forms like plow- 
shares, anvils, and the like from the solubility of the limestone. 

These hornblende schist layers increase in thickness in some places 
until they replace the limestone entirely. Other wholly similar 
iiomblende schist beds in the mica schiet are assumed to have the 
same sedimentary origin. The passage of limestone into hornblende 
schist was first stated in 1898.' 

Analyses of these and similar beds are brought together on page 74 
(analyses 1, 4, 5, and 9) for comparison and common discussion. 

In the western portion the schist is very fine grained and of the 
type described above. In the eastern portion it is greatly cut by ■ 
large masses of granite and becomes itself coarser grained, barren of 
all accessories mentioned above, and much impregnated with quartz 
and pegmatite veins. It is a rather coarse muscovite-biotite schist, 
rendered dark by graphitic dust. The fine and regular corrugation 
common- farther west gives place to an irregular contortion, and by 
the intrusion of the granite the whole is greatly changed from the 
normal dark-spangled and, corrugated schist farther west. 

The thickest bed of limestone starts at Whately Glen and runs south 
across the town of Whately, Parallel to this runs a thick bed of 
hornblende schist, which abuts against the great mass of granite that 
occupies so much of Whately and Northampton. Fragments of 
the three rocks — the mica schist, the limestone, and the hornblende 
schist — can be found for many miles south included in the granite in 
the'line of their strike and in parallel positions, which indicates that 
these rocks once extended together across the granite and have been 
removed by erosion. The granite is largely homblendic in the area 
of the hornblende schist, biotitic in the area of the biotite limestone, 
and muscovitic in the part covered by the muscovite schists. This 
indicates that the granite melted the schists to some extent and incor- 
porated much of them into its mass. The formation was named for 
its development dlong the river in Conway, Deerfield, 
LETDEN ABGILIJIE. 

The Leyden argillite is a slaty rock that is widely spread in Ver- 
mont and enters Massachusetts in Leyden. It occupies the whole 
of that town, passes south beneath the Triassic sandstones in Green- 
field and Deerfield, and reappears in Whately, where it is cut off on 
the south by the emptire tonalite. It is the least altered rock of 
the Paleozoic column. It was ori^nally a black mud rock, but is 
now a black slate, composed of a felt of microscopic scales of mica 
inclosing small grains of original quartz and much carbonaceous 
matter derived from the organic bodies it once contained. Where 
the rock is most changed small pustules indicate the beginning of 
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garnets or black mica crystals, and it is ct^unoniy netted "^h quartz 
veins. It is highly corrugated, and where by pressure a cleavi^ 
structure was produced it makes good roofing slate. Along its 
contact with the tonalit« it has been greatly altered by that rock into 
a greenish gneiss and farther outward into a chiaatolit« schist. These 
chiastolites are further altered, though retaining the black cross in 
section, into a mass of muscovite scales in which minute staurolites 
in twin crystals are embedded, and these staurolites are superficially 
changed into a fibrous mineral.' 

The Goshen and Conway schists and the Leyden argillite fonn 
■ a continuous series, separated from the formations below and above 
by considerable unconformities. The deposits doubtless were laid 
down in a sea that was shallow but continuous, as is indicated by 
the abundant carbon, and whose boundaries and history were dif- 
f^^nt from those of the seas which preceded and followed it. On 
the south and west the formations are successively narrower, the Ley- 
den, the lat«st of the three, lying within the Conway, and the Conway 
within the Goshen — the oldest. Hence it may be inferred that the 
sea had shnmk northeastward, or that the land had expanded in that 
direction, during the corresponding epochs. 

DEVONIAN SYSTEM. 

BEBVABDSTON FOBMAITON. 

In the " Geology of Old Hampshire County " I have described the 
Bemardston formation and given a detailed map and sections of it.° 

Next above the Leyden argillite occurs a conglomerate in the base 
of the Bemardston formation composed in part of pebbles derived 
from the Leyden and deposited on it near their source. Such a bed 
is called a basal conglomerate. In ocder to produce the materials 
for such pebbles the Leyden strata must have been hardened and 
raised to form a shore line, against which broke the waves of the 
DeTV)ntan sea. Before this time, also, quartz veins had developed in 
the argillite. These changes imply the lapse of considerable time 
between the Leyden epoch and that during which the sedimentary 
deposits were continued by the return of the sea over this area. The 
pebble beds mark the third unconformity in the Paleozoic history 
of the province, the Cambrian transgressdon having been the first 
and liiat separating the Hawley and Goshen schists the second. The 
basal conglomerate and the deposits succeeding it were spread over 
Bemardston and Vernon and farther nortii to connect with the open 
sea and south down the Connecticut basin at least as far as Belcher- 
town and are known as the Bemardston formation. They are now 

■TJ. 8. Geol. Smvej Mod. 29, pi. 3, ttg. 1, 1898. 
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greatly di^red; the quartzite pebbles have been mashed as if they 
vrere soft metal, and the whole conglomerate is locally changed to 
gneiss, which grades up into thick beds of quartzite, on the foliation 
faces of which there is much newly formed mica. Beds of limestone 
inclosed in these qiiartzitee still contain Upper Devonian corals, 
crinoids, brachiopods, and other shells too obscure for specific deter- 
mination, although the rock is so coarse grained that cleavage pieces 
of calcite more than an inch across can be split from some of it. Fer- 
ruginous waters soaked into the limestone, changing the upper part 
into iimonite, and this has been later changed to a bed of gametifer- 
ous magnetite a foot thick. 

Above these altered sandstones and limestones comes a thick series 
that was once composed of clayey beds with interposed limestone 
beds. The clayey beds have been changed into pimpled mica schists, 
and the limestone beds into thick hornblende schists, which show 
their derivation from limestone by the presence of limestone rem- 
nants containing essonite and pyroxene. Other similar black beds 
are so coarse and massive that they seem to be ailla of little altered 
diorite, as they contain much plagioclaae and leUcoxene. An an- 
alysis of this rock is quoted on page Ti. 

CARBONTFEBOUS STSTBM. 

QENERAI. FEATnB.ES. 
Stratified rocks of certain or of probable Carboniferous age oc- 
cupy a large part of Rhode Island and of Massachusetts east of 
Connecticut Kiver. In the Central Upland more or less metamor- 
phosed sedimentary rocks, which are regarded as the altered equiva- 
lents of the definitely Carboniferous strata of the Worcester area, 
occupy, together with younger intrusive rocks of late Carboniferous 
or post-Carboniferous age, the whole district, and extend northward 
into Kew Hampshire and southward into Connecticut. East of the 
Central Upland the slope descending to the coast is crossed by four 
principal and several minor troughs or basins occupied by Car- 
boniferous strata, bounded in part by sedimentary or faulted con- 
tacts against older rocks, both igneous and sedimentary, and in part 
by eruptive contacts of younger igneous rocks. The Worcester 
trough, the westernmost of the four, is a belt from 2 to 10 miles 
broad and of general synclinal structure, which crosses Massachu- 
setts from Webster to Pepperell. It extends southward far into Con- 
necticut and northeastward probably across New Hampshire. Just 
east of it, and connected with it for a short distance in Bolton, lies 
the Merrimack trough, vi-hich, as far northeast as Lowell, is hardly 
more than a mile wide. Beyond Lowell it broadens and extends 
across southeastern New Hampshire into Maine. On the Fiscataqua 
50244°— Bull. 507—17 4 
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it is more than 12 miles wide and is apparently a syncline, bnt in 
Massachusetts it appears to have a faulted monoclinal structure. 

The Boston Basin is a roughly triangular area that occupies the 
coast of Boston Bay between Kevere and Hull and extends westward 
to Sherbom. ltd structure is highly complex. The Framingham 
Basin, a small area of Tolcanic rocks, which is separated by less than 
4 miles fnxn the west end of tiie Boston Basin and which may once 
have been connected with it, is doubtfully regarded as Carboniferous. 

The Narragansett Basin is a great area of Carboniferous sediments 
that occupies most of eastern Bhode Island, including the bed of 
Narragansett Bay and the islands in it, and extends northeastward 
nearly across Plymouth County, Mass. Its structure is highly com- 
plex, but in the main it is a synclinorium. The Ntn^olk County 
Ba^n branclies frcon its northwest comer and extraids northeastward 
almost or possibly quite to the Boston Basin. The Woonsocket 
Basin, a small trough of highly altered but presumably Carbonif- 
erous sediments, lies northwest of the Narragansett Bafdn and is at 
onfi.place only a few miles distant from it. It is generally regarded 
as a detached outlier of that basin. 

All the basins and troughs except that at Framingham, which is 
so small that its direction is indeterminate, trend northeast and south- 
west. The four main areas and the Norfolk Basin are curved, the 
trend changing from nearly north and south at their southern ends 
to northeast, or, in the Boston Basin, even to east, at their northern 
ends. As this trend and curvature is common also to the pre-Car- 
' boniferous rocks and the bodies of younger granites, it is probably 
almost wholly due to the post-Carboniferous deformation and only 
remotely, if at all, connected with the ori^al form of the areas in 
which the sediments were deposited. Its conspiciiousness is also 
probably due in large part to the extreme denudation which the 
region has suffered and which has separated large bodi^ of rock 
that formerly were probably continuous. 

As these rocks at some places contain beds of graphitic coal and 
as fossil plants were found in the Narragansett Basin rather early in 
the nineteenth century, they have been studied for many years, and 
the literature pertaining to them is fairly voluminous. Only the 
more recent or the more detailed studies will be mentioned here. 

The chief paper on the Narragansett Basin is the monograph 
by N. S. Shftler, J. B. Woodworth, and A. F. Foersie.* More recently 
Lahee^ has made a detailed study of the structure and the meta- 
morphism of the rocks in the southern half of the basin. The Boston 
Basin has been studied for many years by Crosby, who has pub- 

'C 8. Geol. Surrey Mon. 33, 1800. 

■Lahee. F. H., RelatloDa ol tbe degree of met&morphlBin to tbe Eeological Btmctnre and 
to add ISQMUB ititruslon In tbe NaTra^nsett Basin, B. I.: Am. Jour. ScL, 4tli scr., toI. 33, 
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lished a number oi papers dealing with parte of the area.' The 
Koxbury conglomerate of the Boston Basin was made the subject 
of an elaborate study by Man^eld,* and the Boston district has been 
mapped by IjaForge for publication by the United States Geo- 
logical Sarvey in the forthcoming Boston folio. The Carboniferous 
strata of the Worcester trough and of the Central Upland have been 
the subject of my own studies in mapping these areas for publication 
in folios of the Geologic Atlas of the United States, and the area 
about Worcester has already been mapped and described.* The rocks 
of the part of the Merrimack trouf^ crossing Essex County have been 
described by Seara* 

In my opinion the ^eet of Cambrian sediments, which Crosby 
thinks may have been 2 miles thick, was folded, intruded by granites 
and felsites, and worn down deeply before the beginning of the 
Carboniferous period. The surface was exposed, as dry land, to 
physical and chemical actions that caused deep disintegration of 
the granites without much chemical change, and the result is seen 
in the great quantity of granite debris in the arkose that forms a 
large part of the basal conglomerates. Barretl has urged that in a 
subarid climate extremes both of cold and of heat may produce such 
a result. The material of the basal conglomerates is very local in 
its origin — arkose where the underlying rock is granite, quartaite 
conglomerate where it is quartzite, and f elsitic where felsites abound. 
The coarseness, the unsorted and unworn fragments, and the rapid 
change in grade of the material indicate the violent but intermittent 
floods of an arid but mountainous region. 

Mansfield concluded that the basal conglomerates are probably of 
a common terrestrial origin, that the more regularly and evenly 
bedded deposits are fluviatiie and lacustrine, and that the more irreg- 
ular deposits were laid down by torrents. He also suggested tiiat the 
abundant feldspathic material in the sandstones and in the matrices 
of the conglomerates mif^t have been derived from unsmiwd and 
unweathered material, such as might have been furnished to the 
streams of that time by glaciers, though he found no direct evidence 
of glacial deposition in the conglomerate itself. The sul^equent dis- 
covery by Sayles" of the glacial origin of part of the Roxbury con- 
glomerate lends striking confirmation to this suggestion. 

The coarse Dighton conglomerate, spread in great sheets over the 
thick coal-bearing shales of the Rhode Island formation in the Nar- 

> 8«« eBpeciall; Boeton Soc. Nat Hist. Occastoaal Papers ttl and IV. 

■ Mansfield, G. B., Tbe orlglii and ■tractme at tbe Ooilmrr conBlamerate : Harvard Coll. 
Hui. Comp. Zool. BnU., vol. 4S, pp. 91~ST1, 1908. 

' Pert7, J. K., and Bmeima, B. K.. The Keolog; of Woiceater, Mmh.. 1908. 

* Seare, J. B.. Tbe phyntcal geography, geolosY. mlneralog;. aad paleDotolosf ol Eeaei 
Countr, Hasa., 1906. 

> Saylea, &■ W.. and LaForse. Laarence, The glacial orlglQ of the Boxbnr; coDBlom- 
erate : Scleace, Dew ler., vol. 3£, p. T23, 1810. 
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ragansett Basin, presents problema of its own. It is coarser toward 
the aouth and the pebbles of f ossiliferous Upper Cambrian quartzite, 
not known in place, for which the ro(^ is famous, are also larger 
and more abundant toward the south. On the other hand, pebbles 
composed of muscovite granite axe larger and more abundant toward 
the north. To explain such conditions Mansfield assumed the former 
existence of mountains of Alpine height on the sontheast, which may 
have been the sonrue of the floods and the glaciers and have supplied 
the coarse material. Other mountains on the northwest of the 
Boston district were assumed as a source of the muscovite granite, 
as the nearest known granite of that sort lies in that directioQ. It is 
now known, however, that the muscovite granite northwest of Boston 
is younger than the Carboniferous sediments. The Dighton con- 
glomerate finds its possible equivalent in the conglomerate at Har- 
vard, in the Worcester district. 

I believe that the Carboniferous deposits were of continental for- 
mation and that the disconnected areas now forming the several 
basins and trou^s were originally continuous over the greater part 
of southeastern New England. The outward or northwestern border 
of the basal conglomerate runs through the Boston Basin, bends 
southward past Woonsocket, and thence runs near the west shM^ of 
Karragansett Bay. In the region norUi and west of this line the 
basal formation was fine sand instead of gravel and was overlain 
by fine mud, and the deposits of this kind were probably laid dovm 
on interfluvial plains that were afterward overspread by lagoons 
occupied by vegetation. At the western IxH^er of the Carbonifer- 
ous area, in Wilbraham, well-washed quartz conglomerate recurs 
again in small amount and indicates that the western margin of the 
great sheet of deposits was somewhere near the east ade of the 
present Connecticut Valley. 

HAKBAQAlTBBTl' BABZN (INCLUDING THE NOBFOI.IC BASI3S0- 

GENERAL FEATTTRES. 

The strata of the Narragansett Basin have an estimated aggregate 
thickness of 12,000 feet. They have been divided into a number 
of formations and members, the sequence, thickness, general char- 
acter, and approximate equivalence of which are shown in the fol- 
lowing table, prepared by Woodworth ' and published in the mono- 
graph on the basin : 
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The beds have been thrown into a series of great folds which, in 
general, are broader and more open in the middle of the basin aod 
steeper and pinched at ths sides. Lahee gives the following sum- 
mary ' of his conclusions regarding the deformation ; 

Tbe Narraganeett Basin 1b a bodi* of Garbaulferons sfrata which (a) have 
been deformed accordlDg to 'the Appalachian type of foldiag; (b) have been 
r^lonally metamorphosed ; and (o) have beea Intruded by Igneous rocks. 

The post-CarboDlferoua Intrusives Include a few mlnette dikes, on the one 
hand, and an extensive, perhaps related, series of granites, pegmatites, and 
quartz veins (Acid Intrusive Berlee) on the other hand. 

Of the Aold Intrusive Series, the granite • • • Is old^t, the pegmatites are 
yoDQger, and the quartz veins represent the latest differentiation phase. * • • 

These Igoeous rocks (Acid Intrusive Series and probably mlnettes) were 
Injected during, and immediately subsequent to, the folding of the Carboolferous 



More or less static and dynamic metamorphism attended the Intniaion of 
these igneous rocks, but this metamorphism Is local and Is of distinctly differ- 
ent character from the regional metamorphism dne to the folding. 

We conclude, then, that the Carboniferous strata of the Narragansett basin, 
after deep burial, were folded by forces that acted with greater intensity in tlie 
soutli, that, contemporaneous with and consequept upon this deformation, these 
sediments were regionally metamorphosed ; that this deformation and this meta- 
morphism were accompanied, In their later stages, by the Intrusion of certain 
Igneous rocks — a process which contlnned, with magmatlc differentiation, for 
some time after folding ceased ; and that, these facts being accepted, the 
regional metamorphism and the Injection of the post-Carboniferous igneoua 
rocks may be regarded as nearly parallel effects of the mountain-building forces. 

FONDVILLE CONaLOMERATB. 

The basal formation is generally a coarse conglomerate or arkose, 
made up of material derived from adjacent granite. It is not a 
continuous formation but, is well represented along the north and 
southeast borders of the basin. It was named from Pondville sta- 
tion, in the Norfolk Basin, where it is well displayed. 

WAM8DTTA FORMATION. 

Overlying the Pondville conglomerate, or resting on the older rocks 
where the Pondville is absent, is a group of characteristically red 
beds, composed of sandstones, felsite, agglomerates, arkose, and shale, 
which Woodworth called the Wamsutta group, from Wamsutta, an 
Indian name proposed, but not adopted, for North Attleboro, where 
it is typically developed. The sediments, which include both felsites 
and melaphyres, are interbedded with some tuffs and flows of vol- 
canic rock. 

RHODE ISLAND FORMATION. 

The Rhode Island formation makes up the greater part of the 
rocks of the basin, both in thickness and extent. It is named from 
the fact that the graphite coal beds of the State of Rhode Island 
are a part of it. It is called the Pawtucket formation by Warren 
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and Powers.' It consists of shaly and slaty coal-bearing beds in- 
tercalated with sandstones and conglomerates. It abounds in coal 
plants of Pennsylvanian age and contains the remains of a few 
ostracodes and insects. The rocks along iha western border of the 
basin are rather strongly metamorphosed. 

Coa! was mined from the fonnation about the middle of the last 
century but apparentiy without profit. The coal beds are much 
crushed by the folding and include considerable infiltrated foreign 
material, so that the coal contains much ash. The coal is very 
anthracitic and apparently partly graphitic — indeed, the more al- 
tered rocks south of Providence are still mined for graphite. 

A pale-greenish to grayish, little altered slate or phyllite from 
Potters Point on Conanicut Island was analyzed by Pirsson with the 
result given below. It is a mat of finest mica, chlorite, quartz, 
graphite, and hematite, containing microlites of secondary tour- 
maline and rutile. The dominance of magnesia over lime and of 
potash over soda and the excess of alumina are striking and afford 
chemical evidence of sedimentary origin, though such confirmatory 
evidence is not needed. 

Chemical composition of phj/llite from Potters Point, Conanicut Island' 
[L. V. Flrasoii. aoalyRt.] 
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DIQHTON AND PTTROATORT CONGLOMERATES. 

Infolded in the Rhode Island formation are long lenses of a 
peculiar conglomerate, mentioned above as the Dighton conglton- 
erate. It is named from Dighton, Mass., near which it is well ex- 
posed. It contains Obolus-bearing quartzite pebbles of Upper Cam- 
brian age and pebbles of muscovite granite, both rocks being of un- 
known origin. The pebbles are commonly more than a foot long 
and are well rounded, suggesting beach action. Their size indicates 
more violent currents than those that existed during the earlier' 
stages of Carboniferous deposition. Farther south what is regarded 
as the same fonnation is called the Purgatory conglomerate fr«n a 
well-known diff near Newport, where the conglomerate is much 
metamorphosed, the matrix is mica schist, and the lai^ pebbles in- 
dent each other. The whole is perfectly sheared by great joints. 

' Warren, C. U., and PowerB, Sldnef, Geolocy of tbe Diamond Hill .Cumberland dis- 
trict in RbDde iBland-MaBBacbDSetts : Oeol. Sac. America Bull., vol. S6, p. TS, 1S14. 
I Am. Jour. Sd., 3d >er., vtA. 46, p. 3T6, iSOS. 
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W00N80CK£T ABEA. 

BEUJNGHAM CONOLOMEHATB. 

The Bellingham cqnglomerate, regarded as the equivalent of the 
Pondville conglomerate, extends southward in a sinuous belt from 
a point. near North Bellingham, Mass., past Woonsocket into Hhode 
Island. It is a coarse hasal conglomerate composed of pebbles of 
granite, quartzite, and green schist in a matrix of sericite schist. 
The pebbles are commonly drawn out by crushing into long bands, 
and the whole mass is in places changed to coarse chloritoid (ma- 
sonite) schist, furnishing great crystals of masonite, several inches 
square, such as those obtained from Natick, E. I. The rock has pre- 
sumably been isojatad by erosion from the Narragansett Basin. In 
Plates I and II, A, the progressive alteration of the conglomerate 
is well shown in specimens from Cranston and from Premisy Hill, 
south of Woonsocket. In Plate I the aplite pebbles are much 
crushed, the granite little. In Plate II, A, the aplite pebbles are 
rolled out to disks 10 to 15 inches long. 

BOSTON BASIN. 

The Carboniferous strata of the Boston Basin comprise the Rox- 
bury conglomerate below and the Cambridge slate above. Where 
the base of the Koxbury is exposed, it lies on the Dedham grano- 
diorite or on rocks of the Mattapan volcanic complex, and at its 
top it is overlain conformably hy the Cambridge slate. Both for- 
mations are much folded and faulted and in places considerably 
sheared, and an imperfect cleavage has been developed nearly every- 
where in the basin. 

KOXBUBT CONGLOMERATE. 

Subdivigiojig, — The lower formation, named for the Roxbury dis- 
trict of Boston, where it is con^icuously exposed, consists of a thick 
conglomerate and some sandstone and slate. In at least the southern 
part of the basin it may be divided into three members — the Brookline 
c<mglomerate at the base, the Dorchester slate in the middle, and 
the Squantum tiUite at the top. The later flows of the Mattapan 
volcanic complex, chiefly amygdaloidal melaphyre, are at several 
plac^ interstratified with the Brookline and Dorchester members, 
but they are not known to occur in the Squantum member. It is 
impossible to distinguish everywhere between scwne of the earlier 
beds of the Brookline member and some of the volcanic conglom- 
erates of the Mattapan complex, but clearly the volcanic activity be- 
gan before the deposition of the Brookline and it appears to have 
ceased, at least in so far as surface extrusion is concerned, before 
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the advent of the glacial conditioDS that marked the close of Bos- 
bury time. 

BroofiMne conglomerate member. — This member is named from 
Brookline, where the rocks are extansively exposed. It eraisiBts of 
massive conglomerate from 500 to perhaps 2,000 feet thick, which 
contains some layers or pockets of sandstone and a few thin lenses 
of slate. At some places along the southern margin of the ba^n 
its base is a slaty or sericitic quartzite but at most places it is a 
coarse ill-sorted conglomerate containing some pebbles or small 
bowlders more than a foot through. 

Dorohestgr alaie metttber. — This member is named from the Dor- 
chester district of Boston, where it is exposed at several places. It 
ccmsists of red and purple slates, in part cross-bedded, interbedded 
with sandstone and fine-pebble conglomerate. The slate is typically 
rather coarse grained and consists largely of reworked volcanic sedi- 
ments. In Dorchester and in the ^uthern part of the basin generally 
the member is 100 to 600 feet thick, but if the slate exposed in and 
about Allstim Heights is assigned to the Dorchester member, its 
maximum thickness may be as much as 1,000 feet. 

Sguantum tillite member. — ^This member is named from the penin- 
sula of Squantum in Quincy. It consists of conglomerate and tillite 
with some interbedded sandstone and slate. Its thickness appears 
to range from 50 to 600 feet or more, but as its base is exposed in 
only one place, so far as known, its thiclmess is uncertain, like that 
of the Dorchester member. For tiie same reason its relation to the 
Dorchester member is uncertain, and the two may be separated by 
an imconformity. At its top the Squantum member passes into 
the Cambridge slate through 100 feet or so of transition beds simi- 
lar to the Dorchester member. A large part of the Squantum ap- 
pears to be of glacial origin and some of it, especially near the top, 
is typical tillite or glacial conglomerate, containing striated and 
faceted pebbles, as at Squantum and Hyde Park, Saylea has de- 
scribed in detail^ all the outcrops of the tillite, which are found 
from Squantum on the east to Roslindale on the west and perhaps 
also in Hingham and Allston. He concludes that the ice probably 
came fr<Mn the southeast, and that there were at least three beds of 
till with two intercalated interglacial beds. A great piedmont 
glacier like the Malaspina Glacier would have deposited material 
such as is found. 

CAMBRIDGE SLATE. 

The Cambridge slate, named from Cambridge, where it has been 
encountered in many excavations, consists of perhaps 3,S00 feet of 
slate, shale, argillite, and some interbedded sandstone, and at or near 
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the top about 40 feet of gre«iu^ and yellowi^ quartzite. Beds 
here and there are composed of reworked tuff. The formation is of 
rather uniform lithologic character, and appears to have been de- 
posited in a body of fresh water, possibly a hike at the margin of 
the ice. 

CORRELATION AND AGE OF THE FORMATIONS. 

No fossils, except at one locality a few obscure tree trunks, pos- 
sibly Cordaites, have been found in the Roxbury conglomerate and 
none in the Cambridge slate. The age of the beds is assumed from 
what appear to be the most reasonable correlations with the forma- 
tions of the Karragansett Basin, on the south. In both basins toI- 
canic eruptions of similar lavas occurred during the early stages of 
deposition and presumably at about the same time. The Boxbury 
conglomerate is believed to be equivalent to the formations of the 
Narrag&nsett Basin as a whole, and if so, it ranges in age from early 
Peimsylvanian possibly to Permian. The assumption of the glacial 
origin of part of the Squantum member accords with this view, for 
most of the Carboniferous tillites in different parts of the world are 
regarded as of basal Permian age. The Cambridge slate, then, is also 
possibly Permian but presumably younger than any beds in the Nar- 
ragansett Basin. 

HEBBIIEACK TSOiraH. 

HERBIHACK QUARTZITE. 

Hie rocks of that part of the Merrimack trough which lies between 
Lowell and the Massachusetts-New Hampshire boundary are fairly 
homogeneous, and for the present it seems best to map and describe 
them under but one formation name — Merrimack quartzite. 

The formation was named by Hitchcock • from Merrimack River, 
along which it causes the falls at both Lowell and Lawrence. It is 
typically shown in the gorge of the river below Pawtucket Falls at 
Lowell and the extensive exposures in the Lowell City quarry, at 
the falls at Lawrence, at the falls on Spickett River in Methuen, in 
cuts along the railroad near Ward Hill station, and in the old quar- 
ries in Haverhill. 

The formation consists chiefly of thin-bedded quartzite or quartz 
stthist, as a rule somewhat actinolitic, generally gray or greenish- 
gray, but made chocolate-colored at many places by the red biotlt« 
which is disseminated in it in small amount, and at other places 
stained rusty brown by the oxidation of pyrite. At many places 
there are thin intercalated beds of slate or slaty quartz schist, and 
»t others there are thin lenses and roundish nodules of greenish 
calcareous or epidotic rock, exactly as in the Oakdale quartzite. 

' Hitchcock, C. H., OeololT of New Ilttmpahlce, vol, 2, p. 821, 1877. 
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The rock is in general more maaBively quartzitic toward the north- 
west side of the belt and more Blaty toward the southeast side, and 
seems to show a progressive increase in its slaty character north- 
eastward along the strike. As the stru(Aure of the trough is ex- 
tremely complicated, however — the strike of the strata at many 
places being directly across the trend of Hie trough — ^it is not known 
whether these differences in character are of stratigraphic signifi- 
cance. In Groveland and West Newbury the formation is distinctly 
more micaceous and phyllitic than elsewhere, and in places it is a 
quartz-sericite phyllite. This diverrat^ may be the result of dynamic 
metamorphism rather than of original differences in the character of 
the sediments, as these beds are in the angle where the trough bends 
sharply northward into New Hampshire. In South Groveland, how- 
ever, there are outcrops of a graphitic phyllite much like the Worces- 
ter, and it seems not unlikely that in this part of the trough a 
little of the younger Carboniferous formation is still preserved. 

In its general character and apparent relations to surrounding 
rocks the Merrimack quartzite corresponds closely to the Oakdale 
quartzite of the Worcester trough, and the two formations are pre- 
sumably equivalent. In the Geological Museum at Amherst College 
there is a block of gray quartzite, 6 inches wide and 24 inches long, 
which seems to be a flattened cast of a calamite. One side is fluted 
and rusty as if from the crumpling and removal of the epidermis, 
but on the fliit surface traces of the ribbing still remain and bear a 
resemblance to Hiat of Ctdavutea cannoiforTrm. The block was 
labeled simply " Lowell, Mass.," by Edward Hitchcock, and is sup- 
posed to have come from the Merrimack quartzite. On the other 
hand, Sears has reported traces of Cambrian fossils 'from outcrops of 
the formation. No fossils have been found by other students of the 
region, however, after careful search of the localities mentioned by 
Sears. Because of these uncertainties and its wide separation from 
other areas of the Oakdale quartzite, it seems best for the present 
to give the formation a name of its own. 

BRIMFIELD SCHIST. 

The part of the Merrimack trough that extends southwestward 
from Lowell is occupied by a rusty pyritic fibrolite-graphit«-sericite 
schist that is closely similar to the Brimfield schist of the Worcester 
trough, with which it is continuous in Bolton. It is best discussed, 
therefore, in the description of that formation. 

WOBCESTEB IBOTTaH AND OEHTBAL ITPLAin}. 

OENERAL FEATtTBES, 

In Worcester County the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks were 
originally a calcareous sandstone below and a great mass of car- 
bonaceous and pyritous shale and subordinate beds of conglomerate 
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and limestone above. Along its western border, next to the Con- 
necticut Valley, the series becomes threefold, .containing at its base 
a sandstone or arkose, in the middle an impure limestone, and above 
a thick shale and sandstone series, -with some conglomerate. 

The Carbtmiferous strata occur in their least altered ftHrm in 
the Worcester trough, where their lower part conasts of the slightly 
micaceous Oakdale quartzite and small green calcareous lenses and 
their upper part is the highly graphitic Worcester phyUite, lustrous 
from abundant fine scales of miaa. At one locality in Worces- 
ter the phyllite contains distinct fossil plants. Ea£t and west of 
the trough the formations appear as narrow anastomorang bands, 
the remnants of closed synclinea These bands are like the meshes 
of a network, the broad interstices of which are filled by the great 
masses of younger intrusive granite which now occupy three-fourths 
of the whole area. On the east and west also the beds seem to 
grade by progresave alteration — caused largely by the intru^on of 
granite — into schists and gneisses; toward the east the change is 
more abrupt, toward the west more gradual to a maximum, beyond 
which the alteration decreases. 

Toward the west the Oakdale quartzite grades, in my opinion, 
into the Paxton quartz schist, a chocolate-colored, highly micaceous 
whetstone, which contains small green homblendic lenses. Because 
of its intimate impregnation by granite the Paxton, at some places 
beyond the western border of the Worcester quadrangle, is further 
altered to a brown porphyritic gneiss (paragneiss). The Worcester 
phyllite similarly, in my opinion, becomes the Brimfield schist, a 
coarse, rusty, muscovite-biotite schist, full of pyrite, graphite, fibre- 
lite, and pink gahiet. It also becomes in places a paragneiss, much 
of it full of beautiful porphyritic crystals of adularia. The Paxton 
and Brimfield schists are the predominant and most widely extended 
of the metamorphic sedimentary rocks. 

On the western border of the Central Upland, overlooking the 
Connecticut Valley from Wilbraham to Millers Falls, the gneissoid 
Paxton quartz schist is less altered, and in the same district is divided 
into two formations — the Erving hornblende schist below and the 
Quabin quartzite (firestone) above. In the same district the Brim- 
field becomes a normal gametiferous mica schist called the Amherst 
schist. Farther north, along the Gulf road in Northfield and Erving, 
the Paxton strongly resembles the Oakdale quartzite, and the Brim- 
field schist grades into a rock of the type of the soft graphitic 
Worcester phyllite. 

Eastward from the Worcester trough the change is more abrupt, 
and the Worcester phyllite grades into the Oxford schist, a gray 
muscovite schist, in many places full of muscovite spangles and 
garnet, or into the Brimfield schist 
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Besides exhibiting these regional gradations, caused partly by the 
folding of the strata but mainly by the all-pervading influence of 
the great granite masses, the Worcester phyllite, an argillaceous for- 
mation that is more subject to alteration than the underlying quartz- 
ite, assumes several coi^act phawa at places around the border of 
the granite. At several places in lAUcaster and Sterling the intru- 
sion of small stocks of granite has caused the formation of chiasto- 
lite in broad belts of phyllite, forming what is here called chiastolite 
schist, and many of the larger granite masses are bordered by a 
garnet-andalusite homfels or a very coarse muscovite schist, full of 
big prisms of pink andalusite, more or less altered to muscovite and 
fibrolite, which is here called the Boylstou schist. 

All these changes are a result of the intrusion of the. granit«, 
which first, by the action of heat and circulating "^ater, caused a 
crystallization of muscovite, andalusite, biotite, garnet, hbrolite, and 
graphite (in about the order menti<»ied), and then, by continued 
heat and alkaline solutions, caused the formation of much more mus- 
covite, with feldspar and cordierite, and the change of fibrolite, anda- 
lusite, and kyanite into muscovite. 

Besides theee metamorphosed rocks, a subordinate division of the 
Carboniferous strata has been mapped, which was deposited under 
very different conditions from those under which the bulk of the 
strata were laid down. This is the Harvard conglomerate lentil of 
the Worcester phyUite. 

OLDER CARRONIFFROITS FORMATIONS 
OAXDALZ aVABTZIXE.' 

The Oakdale qnartzite is named from Oakdale, a village in the 
town of Sterling, Mass., where it is conspicuously displayed. It is 
the least altered of the older Carboniferous formations and retains 
many of its sedimentary characters but grades into more crystalline 
varieties. It is a fine, even-grained, flaggy quartzite, in many places 
greatly jointed, reddish-brown from the development of secondary 
biotite in minute scales or greenish from the development of actinolite 
in small lenses or subordinate beds that were originally calcareous. 
It contains accessory menaccanite, ottrelite, pyrite, and muscovite. 
The bedding and the quartz grains are in many places original. 
Near the granite intrusions the quartz grains are enlarged or wholly 
recrystallized, the whole mass is coarser grained, and the rock grades 
into the next type. 

In the specimen shown in Plate II, B, from the transition area 
into the Paxton quartz schist, the quartz bands are folded without 
jointing and the cement changed to mica schist. At Indian Ledge, on 
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the hill east of the road, a little south of the Worcester " coal mine," 
the quartz bands, as figured elsewhere,' are greatly twisted and sepa- 
rat«d into small segments. 
The age of the Oakdale quartzite is discussed on pages 76-78. 

PAXTOH aVASTZ BOHIKF. 

Toward the west what I regard as the equivalent of the Oakdale 
quartzite is more flaggy, includes more abundant and visible biotite 
and, in the small green calcareous areas, distinct lenses of actinolite, 
some of them containing diopside, essonite, titanite, pyrite, and 
residual calcite. It includes small beds of mica schist and limestone, 
and some of it is slightly graphitic Thb type of rock is called the 
Paxton quartz schist, from its development at Paxton, northwest of 
Worcester. Unlike the Brimfield schist it is distinctly quartzitic, 
less rusty, and lacks graphite, garnet, and the aluminous silicates. 
Though much intruded by granite, it maintains its type to the west 
edge of Worcester County, and at places farther west becomes com- 
plet«ly gneissoid. It finds some use as a whetstona This is the most 
widely extended type of the lower formation of the Carboniferous. 

The alteration of the Oakdale into the Bolton east of Worcester, in 
the Ballard quarry (PI. V, A, p. 226), and into the Paxton west of 
Worcester, in the Tatnuck quarry, has been described in detail else- 
where.* In many exposures made in blasting for street and building 
improvements the transition of the Oakdale into the Paxton has been 
traced along the strike. The Paxton passes in pitching folds beneath 
the Brimfield, just as the Oakdale passes beneath the Worcester. For 
a great distance north and south of Worcester the boundary between 
the Paxton and the Oakdale is a zone rather than a line, and the 
transition is so gradual and over large areas the change is so slight 
that a new name was hardly needed! The boundary, which is drawn 
about parallel to the adjacent granite, cuts across the strike in many 
places. 

A short distance east of the Worcester region the Paxton quartz 
schist, in my opinion, loses its identity in the " Bolton " gneiss, 
which I believe has derived much of its material from the Paxton, 
perhaps in some places the major part, and has thereby become, in 
effect, only a more quartzose porphyritic gneiss, in contrast with the 
Worcester phyllite, which, with its content of carbon, iron, and 
alumina, is much more persistent when included in the granite and 
forms a dark biotite gneiss. 

TOCNGER CABBONITEHOUS FOBMATIONB. 
WOSOEBTEB yHTLUTE. 

Getveral character. — In its least changed or typical phase the Wor- 
cester phyllite ranges from soft black slate or phyllite, partly car- 

> Perry, J. H.. and EmersoD, B. E., The EeoloKT ot Worcester, Hmi., p. 4B, 1S03. 
' Idem, pp. 80-86, 131-134. 
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bonaceous and partly graphitic, to light greasy sericite schist. The 
prevailing rock is thinly fissile, lead gray, with corrugated satiny 
surface, generally splitting on the original lamination and not oa a 
secondary cleavage. Some of it forms a good roofing slate and has 
been extensively quarried in Lancaster and Harvard. Its satiny 
Surface is produced by the recrystallizatimi of its clayey material into 
fine scales of mica, and as these scales grow coarser the rock grades 
into mica schist. The accessory minerals are biotite, ottrelite, garnet, 
pyrite, and minute chiastolite. 

In Uie Worcester "coal mine" and in the more metamorphosed 
western part of the Narragansett Basin a greenish-white satiny 
fibrous mineral occurs, filling fissures with its transverse needles. 
It was originally a prochlorite, possibly made fibrous by pressure, 
and is now changed in part to silica by the action of the acids formed 
on the oxidation of the pyrite.' ■ 

The relations of the typical Worcester phyllite to the difler^it 
types of schist into which it grades laterally are explained on pages 
64-72. 

Fossils. — Stems of Lepidodendron acutmnalum have been found 
by Perry in great slabs at the Worcester " coal mine." ' 

During the summer of 1911 Mr. David White examined the Wor- 
cester "coal mine" and has published a preliminary notice' of the 
result of his study, which is reprinted in part below. Mr. White con- 
firms the determination of the WorcestCT' phyllite as Carboniferous, 
and adds to the number of fossils found there. 

Tbong^ tliese beds were described more than three-quarters of a century 
ago and have been visited by scores of geologists, the widest views have pre- 
vailed F^arding their age. As often happens In graphitic arglHltee, mineral 
or cleavage forma accidentally resembling graph Itlzed remains of plant 
frasments are plentifnl. Some of these closely imitate imperfect fragments 
of Cordaltes, Galamltes, Lepidodendron, etc. In 1883 a spedmen was 
found by Prof. Perry which appeared to be a tme fossil, consisting of a frag- 
ment of a Lepidodendron stem impression, in which the somewhat Indistinct 
leaf cushions were still comparatively regular In their quincnnxial arrange- 
ment This specimen was submitted by Perry to Leo Lesquereux, who re- 
garded it as probably belonging to LepModendron acuminatum, a Carbon- 
iferons species. On the evidence of the relatively minor degree of alteration, 
the occnrrence of the graphitic bed, and this unfortunately rather rtiscure 
fossil* Perry and Emerson have courageously insisted on the Carbontferons 
age of the phyllite, notwithstanding the skepticism of most geologists and 
paleontologists, some of whom, denying the validity of the fossil, have 
tinned to r^ard the beds as not younger than Algonkian. Spurred by criti- 
cism. Prof. Perry continued the search, with the result that after 16 years the 



> Pen?, J. B., &Dd Emerwn, B. K., The geolagj of WorceBter, Mub., p. IT. 1903. 

» Perry, J. H., Am. Jour. 8d., 3d »er., vol. 29, p. 1B7, 188B. Perry, J. H., infl Emerson. 
:. K.. op. dt, p. 18 and flgB. 

' White, David, Age o( the Worcester phyllite ; WaBhlogton Acad. SeL Jonr., vol. 2, 
. 114, 1912. 
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couuterpart or reverse of the same stem tragmeot Impression van discovered. 
This side, however, was scarcely more distinct than the other, and accordingly- 
added nothing to the evidence as to the age of the phyllite. 

Since it was evident that iu the midst of soft day shales, after such SQureztng 
and alteration as at Worcester, there could be little chance for the recognizable 
preservation of the delicate tjpes of land plants most Dseful for age determtnn- 
tion, the writer on the occasloD of his brief visit to the old " mine " in OctV 
ber, 1911, set about the search for either clay IronEtones or pyrltlc nodules 
(" Dlggerheads") which when occurring in the shales above coal beds are so 
often found to contain vestiges of more or less decayed but undeformed or- 
ganic structures. The expectation that such sulphide nodules when surrounded 
by soft, plastic, and therefore compensating material, might, If present, have 
escaped serious deformation, was essentially borne out by the discovery of 
concretions containing recognizable fossils in the graphitic argilUte. However, 
contrary to expectation, the concretions were found to contain breeclated 
shale fragments of various sixes and in varying attitudes. It appears that this 
shate was fractured or brecclated prior to the segregation of the sulphide. At 
present the Interstices between the shale pieces, some of which were found 
to be as large as the palm of the hand, are largely occupied by aabestiform 
prochiorlte (after fibrous pyrlte?), though more or less Iron sulphide Is present. 

The concretions above the graphite bed In the phyllite are few and rather 
hard to extract, and the Included plant fragments in the particular shale 
layers represented therein appear to be scarce and generally small, but for- 
tunately they are fairly distinct and practically undisturbed, the pieces of 
shale being less deformed so that the paleobotanical details are clear. In ttie 
relatively few fragments found during the writer's brief search, small por- 
tions of Oordaltes leaves, probably C. horassifoliua, are relatively plentiful. 
Other fragments include a small leaflet of Sphenopterls compariihle to S. diok- 
sofUoides Stur; an isolated leaf cushion of Lepldodendron, possibly L. obQva~ 
tvm; a Sporocystis, and a small Bqulsetacean cone. 

Through the courtesy of Prof. Perry the opportunity has been given tlie 
writer to examine and photograph one side of the Lepldodendron found by hlui 
in gritty schist. Ab to the validity of this impression there Is no room for 
doubt Though the bolsters are partially defaced and alteration products 
largely mask the surface, there may be seen at several points imperfect outllnea 
of what are, presumably, deformed leaf scars instead of mere pseudo-fossils. 
The trunk, which was perhaps a foot In diameter, may have belonged to 
Lepidodendron vetthelmU, or possibly L, obovatum. 

Description of the fossils Is deferred In the expectation that new efforts 
win bring to light additlonol material in the protected brecclated shale frag- 
ments. The specimens at present in hand, though few and very fragmentary, 
are such as to put beyond question the Carboniferous age of the phyllite at 
Worcester, thus confirming the opinion of profs. Perry and Emerson. Judging 
by the details of the few pieces collected, the writer suspects that further dis- 
coveries win show the beds to be of Pennsylvanian, possibly PottsviUe, age. 

The age of the Worcester phyllite is further discussed on 
pages 76-78. 

Chiastolite schist. — The small points of three granite masses are 
exposed by erosion near the centers of the large areas of chiastolite 
schist in Lancaster and Sterling, These broad halos of chiastolite 
rock lie in the midst of an extensiye area of the least altered Worces- 
ter phyllite, and the one grades into the other- 
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The chiastolite U present, first, in small, black, dense, and hard 
spots; second, in prismoid masses of the same character with irregu- 
lar and indefinite boundaries; tiiird, as the weU-knovn chiaatolites 
with cylindrical shape and taper ends, some of them 6 inches long 
and 1 inch in diameter (the largest perfect prisms are 1 inch long) ; 
fourth, in the same shapes but changed into fine to quite coarse 
muscovite ; fifth, prismatic shapes like staurolite, but now composed 
of coarse matted mica. 

It is cleai- that the first waves of heat from the intruding granitic 
magma produced autogenous solutions of aluminous silicate from 
the clay, which crystallized in the black clay without moving it, but 
formed the irregular black spots while there was much more carbon 
in the rock than now. Later movement of the plastic shale distorted 
these forms and discharged the excess of carbon from the surround- 
ing rock. 

The complete chiastolite crystals have black squares in their cen- 
ters, which commonly increase in size from one end to the other, and 
black plates radiate from the comers of these squares to the comers 
of the prism. The black square represents the first stage of feeble 
crystallization. Later the pure material was drawn strongly to the 
sides of the prism, forming pure white andalusite, and weakly to the 
comers, producing the dark plates in cruciform position. The 
tnpering of the dark center shows that the favorable condition 
passes slowly from one end to the other of the crystal. In the clear 
triangles the microscope shows an oscillation of greater and lesser 
purity in planes parallel to the prism faces, showing an alternation 
of more or less favorable conditions. The material in some of the 
crosses grows more coarsely crystalline outward and contains less 
carbonaceous matter, showing that the process of change in the rock 
went on during the crystallization. The crystals are cigar-^iaped, 
more or less tapering forms instead of square prisms, though low- 
ing a quadratic structure in cross section, because the increasing 
condensation of the clayey matrix gradually damped down the 
crystallizing force to zero. Many of the crystals are distorted, 
showing that the chemical and physical changes went on together. 
Alkaline solutions from the granite afterward changed the crystals 
into matted muscovite scales, and in many places the steps of this 
process and its blending with continued movement can be seen. 
The change extends in opposite directions from some of the dark 
plates, the mica plates diverging from a central Eniture. In some of 
the rock the change to mica appears at the surface and proceeds in- 
ward to the center. The same solutions changed the more ferru- 
ginous crystals of staurolite to matted plates of muscovitfl and biotite 
and the clay slate into a mica schist full of minute crystals of green 
50244°— BnU. 5»7— 17 5 
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tourmaline. Much of the chiastolite is dissolved, and deep cavities 
each shaped like a four-leaved clover, are left in the rock; as the 
mica increases in amount these cavities decrease. The rock nearest 
the granite becomes a distinct mica schist of the type of the Boylston 
pink andalusite schist and forms a transition zone both along and 
across the strike. 

Harvard conglomerate lentil. — A mass of crushed conglomeratic 
rock, 600 feet wide and 1 mile long, occurs northwest of Harvard 
village and lies on an isolated block of Worcester phjllite sur- 
rounded on all sides by granite. A conglomerate mass of similar 
relations and dimensions forms the summit of Vaughn Hill, 3 miles 
to the southwest. Ice-scratched bowlders of similar rock appear at 
Bolton station and at George Hill in Lancaster, wbic^ must hav<a 
come from anoljier locality. 

The rock is a breccia rather than a conglomerate, as the compo- 
nent blocks are in general sharply angular. They differ greatly in 
size ; one block measures 1^ by 3 by 5 inches, another 4 inches on one 
bide. In other places a .considerable surface would show blocks all 
about an inch long. 

The blocks are as diverse in character as they are in size. They 
are mainly qtuirtzite hut of several kinds of quartzite. In other 
specimens the fragments are all slate but of several kinds of slate. 
The interstitial matter is a fine clay slate like the adjacent argillite. 
These are all characteristics of tiUite, and the Squantum tillite ^ is 
the only known rock in the State with which this bed can be com- 
pared ; the two may be of about the same age. Some of the blocks 
have been distorted by pressure, others have not, and the undisturbed 
blocks bear a strong resemblance to tillite. The larger quartzite 
blocks look like the Algonkian Westboro quartzite, but under the 
microscope the resemblance is not close. The quartzite of the smaller 
blocks ranges greatly in size of grain but is generally made up al- 
most wholly of well-rounded grains 0.1 to 1 millimeter in diameter 
with different amounts, in some specimens large amounts, of fine- 
grained black material evenly distributed between them. 

The Carboniferous Oakdale quartzite is of finer grain and every- 
where biotitic. The Algonkian Westboro quartzite is of less rounded 
grain and is commonly actinoUtic Botii contain no interstitial 
material. Quartz sand so fine in grain could have been rounded 
only by the wind, and these blocks must have been derived from an 
eolian sandstone. The specimen from which the slide shown in 
Plate VIII, B (p. 244), was taken shows a weathered surface 
where all the bleached angular blocks are of the two kinds of sand- 
stone, and on the other side of this block is a large angular piece of 
black slate. The thin section of this rock is made up of fragments 

> SaylfB, R. w., and LaForge. Laurence, Tbe g^axi*! origin of Uw Bwdniif conglom- 
erate : Science, new ■«., toL 82, p. T3S, IVIO. 
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of the eolian sandstone of different gnm and of the mor« angular- 
irrained Westboro quartzite inclosed in argillitic material beautifully 
affected by incipient strain cleavage. 

Another interesting block was made up of many such black grains 
and others of coarse vein quarte, both about half an in<^ serosa and 
partly rounded, and many well-rounded pebbles of the eolian sand- 
stone, some almost colorless, others more and more blackened by the 
lai^ amount of intervening black fine-grained matter. 

Plate VIII, B (p. 244), shows a thin section magnified five 
diameters. The partly rounded vein quartz pebbles {g) stand out 
very clearly, are about one-eighth indi across, and show that coarse 
quartz veins or pegmatite furnished part of the material. 

The flat slate fragments are much Larger and only sli^tly rounded. 
They are much darker in the picture than in reality; a to d are 
almost colorless ; e has a faint greenish-yellow tint They are com- 
posed of a mat of minute equal-sized sericite Bcale& The well-roonded 
jtebbles f and g are black from coaly matter and are about the 
size of the quartz pebbles (;). Where very thin they are trans- 
lucent, aphanitic, and nonpolarizing, like black opal; g contains 
s well-rounded pebble of the eolian sandstone with much black inter- 
stitial matter. Besides g there are many similar perfectly rounded 
pebbles (1 to 6), made up of well-rounded wind-blown grains of 
different sizes and cemented by the black dust in different amounts; 
1 is a perfectly rounded pebble and indents a; 2 is finer in grain and 
is cut off against a; 3 indents 2. These pebbles are much more dis- 
tinct under the microscope than in the photograph ; thus 3 and 6 are 
veiy clear. 

These perfectly rounded, egg-shaped eolian sandstone pebbles are 
surely not in the same category as the subspherical quartz {q) and 
black pebbles (g), because they are more perfectly and differently 
rounded and g contains one of these sandstone pebbles. We may, 
I think, assume that these pebbles came out of a conglomerate bed 
which was interstratifled with the bed from which cf was derived 
or formed a continuation of it 

The interstitial matter consists wholly of quartz grains, the larger 
ones of the vein quartz, the smaller ones apparently derived from 
the crushing of some of the sandstone p^bles. This black portion 
of the Harvard conglomerate was derived from an unknown rock 
which contained (1) pegmatitic vein quartz, (2) a gray fine-grained 
sericitic phyllite, (3) an unknown series containing a black pebble- 
bearing flinty rock and a conglomerate of similar pebbles; these 
pebbles are made up of wind-blown sand of unknown origin. 

BOTESnW BOKIBT. 

The Boylston schist in Boylston is a ragged, coarsely micaceous 
rock which commonly lacks fissility because Uie muscovite scales are 
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crushed and crumpled together, to many places it is crowded full 
of square prisms of andalusite about an inch long, changing to 
sericite, and imperfect gamete, changing to dilorite: It is a coarse 
contact "homfeU" produced by the same agency tiiat made the 
chia^olitfl schist, described above, acting more intensely. It sur- 
rounds the granitfl in Boylston in a belt half a mile wide, and its 
transition into the Worcester phyllite is perfectly exposed on Cider 
Mill Hill. It may be very coarse, as east of Bare Hill Fond in Har- 
vard, where irregular masses of pure flesh-colored andalusite as Urge 
as one's fist are inclosed in coarse muscovite, or farther north in 
Westford, where the perfect andalusite prisms rival those of Anda- 
lusia. 

These andalusite prisms are commonly very abundant and perfect, 
as on Maiden Hill south of Oakdale, and are generally small, but 
some of them are an inch square and 4 to 8 inches long. Farther 
north there are crystals of staurolite, which are full of the original 
carbonaceous matter and show the delicate faults of an incipient cleav- 
age. This carbon is now concentrated in graphite in the rest of the 
rock, showing that the staurolite formed before the metamorphism 
of the groundmasa was completed. The rock here shows much 
fibrolite intergrown with the andalusite, with the axes parallel and 
the fibrolite growing far beyond the surface of the andalusite. The 
fibrolite was formed later, at a higher temperature, and does not in- 
clude carbonaceous matter. Thus the Boylston is intermediate be- 
tween the Worcester and the Brimfietd. As a third stage fine sericite 
or coarse muscovite may replace both minerals, eating into them in 
bands whose sutures form exact pseudomorphs or growing far be- 
yond their limits in plates that were crumpled by their own intense 
crystallization. Small spots of blue cordierite appear in places, and 
minute needles of tourmaline have been crystallized from the solu- 
tions derived from the granite. 

OXTOBD SCHIBT, 

South of Worcester the Worcester phyllito grades along the strike 
into a lead-gray mica schist, full of large black crystals of garnet and 
staurolite and containing tourmaline derived from the granite. . In 
places it is silvery white from the absence of both graphite and biotite. 
Subordinate beds of this schist containing fine staurohte twins ap- 
pear in the Boylston schist along the shore of the reservoir a mile 
west of Boylston Center. The main mass occupies a broad area 
extending south from Worcester across Auburn into Oxford, frcon 
which town it is named. 

BXmFIKUl BOHIBT. 

General character. — The Brimfietd schist is the most marked and 
most widely distributed of the metamorpbic formations assigned to 



the Carboniferous. The rock is a imifonn coarse red-brown mns- 
covitfl schist CfHitaining much biotite, fibrolite (commonly derived 
from an antecedent andalumte), and graphite, and so much pyrite 
that it is wholly rusted in many of the deepest openings. It fonns 
deep In^wu soils and abundant efflorescence of copperas, formerly 
uaed for dyeing, and names like Dyestone Rock, Alum Pond, and 
Copperas Hill are common. The formation was named for its 
occurrence at Brimfield, Mass. 

Ea«t of Worcester phyUUe. — East of the Worcester phyllite a long, 
narrow strip of the Brimfield schist is infolded in the " Bolttm " 
gneiss near its east edge and extensive irregular areas appear cm the 
" Bolton " everywhere, especially in the southern part of the State. 
This strip is generally bordered and cut by diorite and contains 
along its western border several interesting derivatives of lime^one 
beds. Large areas of this schist appear also farther east, next to the 
AJgonkian (4) in Marlboro. Where the schist is more influoiced 
by the granite, cordierite is formed with the fibrolite, and as similar 
patches continue far northeast over the Andover granite I interpret 
the occurrences of fibrolite and cordierite in mi^covite-biotite granite 
cited by Sears, as at Market Bidge in Korth Andover, as remnants of 
the Brimfield. 

Another belt of Brimfield schist, bordered in a few places by nar- 
row strips of Boylston schist, not all of which are mapped, occupies 
the part of the Merrimack trough between Shrewsbury and Lowell 
and furnishes the fine andalusites of Westford. North of Wate- 
quadoc Hill, in Bolton, this belt for a mile or so adjoins the Wor- 
cester phyllite and its altered phases in the Worcester trough. The 
rock of this belt is more resistant than that on either side and it forms 
a bold range of steep-sided hills ai far northeast as Littleton depot 
and a range of broader, lower hills through Westford and nearly to 
Lowell. 

Wesi of Worcester phyUite. — The Brimfield schist occupies a large 
part of the western half of Worcester County and extends west, 
north, and south far beyond the limits of the county. It is very 
generally so soaked with granitic material in small Ibises, veins, and 
filamente that it has become a composite rock or a gneiss which still 
retains largely the aspect of the schist from which it was derived. 
Where least ctmtaminated by granitic material it is a coarse deep- - 
brown hiotite-muscovite schist in which the red-brown shade of the 
biotite is characteristic. A fine amber fibrolite is very common. 
Crystals of clear, pink garnet are abundant, and their easy decom- 
position gives the rock its rusty color in part, but there is commonly 
much pyrite, which causes the rock to slake and cover the surface 
with an efflorescence of salts of iron and aluminum and deep streaks of 
rust. Near the Coys Hill granite in the eastern part of Ware and Mon- 
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sent the schiat containB nodular masses of perfectly fresh and limpid 
moonstone, whose chatt^ant luster is caused by exceedingly minute 
parallel rods of albite. The feldspars are ccHumonly 20 to 30 milli- 
meters across and generally each consists of s single apparently on- 
twinned crystal in which liigh powers of the microscope show micro- 
cline structure. The layers of the schist wrap around them bo that 
they seem like pebbles. Many of them are surrounded by a border 
of sugary white granular feldspar, caused by the crushing of the 
border of the mass, and the granular material is drawn out into tails 
of ^e limpid feldspar in the red-brown schist. They are unstrained 
and have grown like potatoes in a hill where the schist was re- 
lieved of pressure during folding, and some of the adjacent schist 
seems to retain traces of ripple marks.* They inclose garnet and 
graphite, but not fibrolite. Near the Hubbardston granite in Stur- 
bridge there is an extensive development of a coarsely banded, por- 
phyritic rock crowded with large cryBtalline plates of graphite, even 
in the feldspars, and the amber fibrolite of the schist is recrystallized 
in large sheets of a white fibrolite (bucholzite) . This rock forms a 
passage in central Sturbridge to the Hubbardsttm granite. Before 
the intrusion of the granites the Brimfield occupied nearly the whole 
surface of western Worcester County, and it is still the most extensive 
formation. The rock is thrown into great north-south synclines, 
which are folded into the Paxton quartz schist, and its continuity is 
much interrupted by the broad areas of intruded granite. The rock 
represents that part of the clayey beds of the " Coal Measures " which 
was originally very coaly and therefore very pyritons, and which has 
been most thoroughly Iniked by the Urge masses of granite, soaked 
by the alkaline solutions from them, and intruded to a greater or 
lesser extent by them. So the graphite scales and pyrite have formed, 
some part of the iron has gone into garnet and biotite, and the clayey 
part of the sediment has crystallized into fibrolite, much of which 
has been changed over into a fibrous muscovite by the action of the 
later alkaline soluti<ms from the granite, which have also increased 
the content of mica and added most of the abundant feldspar. 
Cordierite and gedrite have thus formed on the contact of the granite. 
The Brimfield rusts very deeply and makes deep red soils, which 
excite false hopes of workable ores of iron. Because of the iron 
sulphate formed the rocks stain and crumble easily, and the copperas 
thus formed was once used in dyeing as stated above {p. 69). The 
acid waters sometimes even curdle milk and blacken tea. 

West of the broad area described above a remarkable narrow band 

of the same schist, nearly 24 miles long and only about half a mile 

>Am. Qeoloslst, TOl. 30, p. TS, pi. 1, fig. 2, IMS. 
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wide, TODS in the granite with a constant character from Dana to 
Monson. It fmins generally a line of hi^ bills. A narroir band of 
the X>ana diorite borders it on either side. 

Sturhridge graphite mme. — The widely diasnnainated gtwphite has 
suggested mining in many places but has been found in pptHnising 
amount only at the "lead mine" in Sturbridge, where since 1640 
repeated attempts have hem made to work the depodt, the last in 
1903 or 1904, and a deep diaft and eztensve open workings remain. 
Tlie depomt is in a aenes of flat pockcte, 3 or 4 inches in thickness, 
placed with the bedding, bnt not very extaudre in this plane. The 
bed is near the base of Uie Biimfield sdiist and in the zone of strong 
influence of the granite. Prof. G. H. Haynes, of the WtHrcester 
Polytechnic Institute, has written an interesting histoiy of the 
ancient mine, ^ The tale of Tantiusques, an early mining venture in 
Massachusetts,** ' which gives, with abundant citati<His of the Win- 
throp papers, the Icng-continued attempts of John Winthrop, jr., 
from 1644 <m to work tiiis mine, and its subsequent extensive work- 
ing by many ownera. 

Brown gedrite-cordierite Kchitt heds in Brimfield schist. — A pretty 
clear distinction can be maintained between the brown hornblende 
schists found in the Brimfield schist or in the adjacent granite and 
derived from portions of the schist recrystallized in the granite and 
the greenish-black schistose diorites or amphibolites formed by dif- 
ferentiation on die border of the granite and an integral part of that 
rock. 

The brown schists here confidered in many places contain cordierito 
and also all the constituents of ihe rusty Brimfield schist. Cordierite 
is quite abundant in the first cut west of Ware station and occurs in 
coarse granite at the contact with the Brimfield at the old locality of 
cordierite on the Warren road near the town line and on Shumway 
Hill in Sturbridge. The complex twinning is figured in Monograph 
29 (PI. Ill, fig. 2). A hematitic cordierite occurs in large well- 
cleaved and twinned anhedra, with much calcic plagioclase, titanite, 
and rutile, in the Brimfield schist iu Enfield by the roadside a mile 
southwest of Davis Pond. 

A cordierite-gedrite schist occurs in a considerable layer in the 
Brimfield opposite the school southwest of West Ware. The large 
well-twinned pleochroic cordierite anhedra are associated with stout 
blades of bairlike brown gedrite like that on Tully Mountain in 
Warwick,^ which forms a thick bed and changes into a great bed of 
steatite. Analyses of the gedrite are quoted on page 74. 

' Am. Ant. Soe. Proc.. Worcester, Mass.. 1902. Tbe Winthrop papers are preserTcd Id 
the Ilbrarr ol tbis soclpt;. 
■ n. S. Oeol. SnTTer Boll. 126. p. 86, ISeS, 
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The cordierite is altered in broad branching bands into an aggre- 
gate of sericite and a«tinolite. liabradorite, pyrrhotite, apatite, 
chlorite, rutile, and fibroHte also occur. 

Limestone and lii/iesione dei^aiiveg in Brimfield schist. — Several 
beds of graphitic crystalline limestone, nowhere more than 3 or 4 
inches thick, appear in this formation. They are very coccolitic and 
grade into gabbro-Uke anorthite-pyroxene-essonite rock, more or less 
homblendic. This rock appears about a mile soutli of East and 
North Brookfield and 2^ miles south of Brookfield. 

The same rock appears near the brook crossings, 1 mile and 2 
miles south of Sonthbridge, and thin, coarsely homblendic bands, 
which appear in the center and west edge of Soutbbridge village, 
may also be altered calcareous layers in the Brimfield. The same 
coccolitic beds appear half a mile east and west of East Brimfield 
village and at the bend in the road a mile northeast of the graphite 
mine. 

WESTEHH BOBSEB OF TH£ CAKBONITEBOtTS AKBA. 
QENERAL CHAHACTER OF THE ROCKS. 

Westward across the anastomosing network of the Carboniferous 
schists a change occurs in a zone passing southeastward from War- 
wick village obliquely across the strike. The Brimfield schist loses its 
graphite, fibrolite, limonite, red-brown biotite, and pink garnet and 
becomes a coarse wavy-surfaced muscovite schist, generally barren 
but in some places containing dark garnets, staurolite, spangles of 
shining black biotite set across the bedding, and more rarely kyanit«. 
This rock is called the Amherst schist. In some places it resem- 
bles the Brimfield type or even that of the Worcester phyllite. The 
Pastdn quartz schist persists with its usual features for a long dis- 
tance beyond the border of the Brimfield, but at length it changes 
to a sugary white friable quartzite, once in demand for furnace 
hearthstones, which becomes more or less sericitic or chloritic wid 
at Amherst is fult of large, irregular masses of garnet. This rock 
is called the Quabin quartzite. A thick mass of a rather fine grained 
hornblende schist, the Erving hornblende schist, makes a third for- 
mation of the series. It is in the middle of the quartzite in North- 
field, but it sinks lower farther south, and in the middle of the State 
it forms the basal member. It appears to represent a calcareous 
band in the original schist, which occupied a horizon that became 
lower toward the south. The whole series indicates, when com- 
pared with the more eastern beds described above, that the coal- 
forming conditions of the central and eastern parts of the State were 
disappearing and that deeper waters existed in the Connecticut re- 
gion, deep enough for the formation of limestone and in some places 
near enough to the shore for the formation of conglomerate. 
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The series gradually develops as many resemblances to the older 
Savoy (Ordovician) and Conway (Silurian?) schists west of the 
Connecticut as to the Carboniferous Brimfield and Faxton east of the 
broad Greenwich Valley. Many years ago ' I correlated these beds 
east of the Connecticut with the western Silurian, and as they all run 
together in Warwick, a few miles north, and unite there with the 
Brimfield, this was also thought to be Silurian. 

As the transition in Warwick of the mica schists of this series 
into the Brimfield seems on reexamination to be well established, and 
as the quaHzite of this series is in places indistinguishable from the 
Oakdale, whereas the mica schist becomes in places a blaek carbona- 
ceous slate like that at Worcester, the series is now interpreted as 
a peculiar shoreward variant of the Carboniferous. It differs so 
much in lithologic fades from the rocks of Worcester County that 
its divisions can properly be designated by different names. The 
western b^ds in the crushed zone of the border of the Connecticut 
Valley are most metamorphosed. The eastern band south of New 
Salem assumes almost the f acies of the Brimfield schist. 

EBVINQ HOHNBLENDE SCHIST. 

The Erving hornblende schist is a fissile fine-grained schist com- 
posed largely of shining black hornblende needles, either parallel or 
lying confiteedly in a conunon plane in a ground of clastic quartz 
grains, many of which show enlargement. In many places it passes 
into a gray tremolite-actinolite schist that contains many needles, 
composed of actinolite in the middle and tremolite at the ends, or 
into a garnet-bearing chlorite schist, the chlorite being pennine. 
Epidote is abundant, much of it in lenses or layers pf the pure min- 
eraL The feldspar is largely untwinned and commonly incloses 
several quartz grains. In places it closely resembles the banded 
contact diorite. The diorite, however, has hornblende with brown 
absorption on c instead of blue, leucoxene in place of epidote, and 
more black ore. An analysis of this rock is quoted on page 74. 

Above the Chaffee place in Stafford, a mile west of State Line 
Pond, is a thick bed of hornblende coticule. Its alternate layers are 
flesh-colored and black ; the flesh-colored are formed of fine quartzite, 
crowded with minute perfect dodecahedral garnets; the black are 
composed wholly of the same perfect garnets and hornblende blades. 
The formation is named for its occurrence at Erving, Mass. 
>U. 8. QeoL Surrer Mon. 29. pp. 211-2G2, ISOS. 
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1. Heath, Hmsa^V.U.Banlord'a place. Fnrpbytltia bornblHid* uAilst In Ooihen schist. (3e*p. 46.) 

2. Whttmores Ferr;, Bumdeiluid, Uou. Thin, sbaly, whaaltic bocnUende sidilst In CiUHray schist, 
projecting Ihiough Tiiassic sandaliHie. (8m p. 47,) 

3. QuOftwd.Vt. ahlnlng-bl»cli,flaggy hornblandeschist; lonKbedlnCoDwaysclilst, (Seep, 47,) 

4. Worthlugtaii, Uass. la Havlay sohlst; naarlr all material is csmposBd of simple nutted blacl 
bornblMide needles. (See p. " > 



simple n 
k'a plan. BlatA, heavy, niaislva homblcods rook. DavooiBn, (aae 
Boatb Lenrelt, Uan. LlgnUorm deep^reen homUenda scUst (^Erring hornbleuda schist), (San 
^Oo^i^. Uasfl. ^OTDblaMls acliEst tnua of the "snyfl^' formed b^^selutlon and replacement ol the 



block ot Impure llateHtone uid thus ceruinlY derived from limestone oiCaDwey age, {See p, t6. 
S. RIcbmoud, Vt. Gedrlte, tresh material. From Dana dionte, eniutlve. (Beep. 344.) 



'erseerock. (aeep,3>4,} 

These analyses are brought together for comparison. One (No. 7) 
is certainly sedimentary; all the others except No. 5 are probably 
sedimentary, and that one is possibly so. From their composition 
they could be either sedimentary or igneous,' I use the term horn- 
blende schist -wherever the homblendic rock is believed to be sedi- 
mentary and diorite (or diorit« schist where the rock is foliated) 
for homblendic rocks believed to be igneous. 

QUABIN QUARTZITE. 

The arenaceous formation of the western Carboniferous area re- 
tains in places the Oakdale type where the facies of the mica schist 
has changed and after the hornblende schist has developed in it. 
This change has occurred from Palmer village to the south foot of 
Quabin Mountain. The Oakdale grades into a thick-banded whit« 
sugary quartzit«, which becomes schistose by the development of 
pale-green chlorite or greasy muscovite. In places it contains lime- 
stone and many large shapeless masses of mica and large garnets 
and grades, by the development of hornblende and tfemolite, into 
hornblende schist. The fascieulite or radiated homblende-quartzite 
in Quabin Mountain and Palmer is a variant of the Quabin quartzite 
that resembles the western Hawley schist. 

■RoBenbDMb. H„ Elemente der Gnteinslebre, 2d ed.. pp. S30, SOa, 1901. 
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Across Prescott and Enfield the rock is largely a white, friable 
sandstone made foliated by wavy films of a white to pale-green 
serdcite, which may increase so as to require the name sericite schist 
for the rock, but the quartzite type persists and tiie rock is in some 
places biotitic or gametiferous. It makes a great portion of Quabin 
and Felton mountains as a pure, white, sugary quartz rock, in many 
places flaggy, and was formerly used as hearthstones for iron 
furnaces. 

The long ridge south of Peaked Mountain in Monson, especially 
where it crosses the Somers turnpike near a school 1| raUea west of 
State Line Pond, is composed of a fine quartz conglomerate that con- 
tains slightly flattened quartz pebbles 1 to 2 inches long and a few 
large garnets in a muscovitic matrix. This conglomerate continues 
to the south line of the area mapped where, along the east foot of the 
ridge, the Quabin is developed into the purest white granular quartz- 
ite. A mile west of the conglomerate locality the western band is a 
quartzite containing both muscovite and biotite mica, a little actino- 
lite, and many stout blades of a white kyanite. This rock was for- 
merly celebrated as a firestone, and in Stafford, Conn., at Chaffee's 
place, 4 miles south of Peaked Mountain, are great quarries and a 
mill where it was sawed 50 years ago. 

A sample of what seemed to be a pure fine-grained micaceous 
aplite from a point just west of the hornblende schist on the top of 
Fallon Hill in Enfield proved, on analysis, to be a strongly musco- 
vitic quartzite. The microscope showed an eveo-grained fine quartz 
sand, with many somewhat large albite grains and muscovite plates. 
Knough of the latter two minerals are present to give exactly the 
cconposition of a soda granite — belmging to kallerudose. 
Chemical compoHtion of alWtte quartzite, Fallon SOV 
[Oeorse Steifer, analjit.] 
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AMHERST SCHIST. 

The Amherst schist is at its base a coarse lead-gray mica schist, 
generally without accessory minerals. This lead-gray schist is suc- 
ceeded above by a finer-grained corrugated mica schist, which is dark 
gray from graphite and abounds in dark-red garnet and red-brown 
biotite, set transversely to the bedding. This is much like the 
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spangled Omway schist nest of the river, and the rock retains this 
structure in places clear across the State. 

The most altered form of the rock appears abundantly in the hills 
east of Mount Toby as a very coarse, barren muscovite sdiist. It is 
fP'eatly entangled in the abundant pegmatite, and south across Am- 
herst it is only a matter of convenience where tlie line E^all be drawn 
between the rusty Amherst schist filled with great lenses of pegma- 
tite, and the p^matite contaminated and commonly made very 
gametiferous by the dissolved scfai^ In Mount Warner it reverts to 
the Brimfleld type and becomes a highly fibrolitic rusty gametifer- 
ous brown biotite schist It maintains the same coarse barren musco- 
vitic type in the whole length of Wilbraham Mountain. It shows 
everywhere traces of derivation from a calcareous mica schist. East 
of Mount Toby and on Mount Boreas small bands of gray pyroxene 
rock occur, and in Amherst village and on Mount Warner there are 
thin beds of black quartz-garnet-homblende rock which contain 
graphite. A half mile east of Wilbraham there are thin beds of 
limestone. Above Coolyville the Amherst schist is a normal mica 
schist finely spangled with transversely placed biotites and full of 
garnet and staurolite and so resembling the Conway schist. 

The least altered facies of the rock and of the adjoining quartz- 
ite is perfectly exposed along the road from Wendell to New Salem. 
The schist is a black carbonaceous phyllite, and the quartzite is a 
thin-layered sandstone in which one might almost hope to find fossils. 
In places the schist contains spherical precious garnets half an inch 
in diameter. These rocks duplicate exactly the Worcester phyllite 
and the Oakdale quartzit«. 

The Amherst schist reappears and reaches its fullest development 
in Quabin Mountain in Enfield and sends out westward into the Bel- 
chertxjwn tonalite great lobes which are highly and coarsely fibrolitic' 
The following varieties occur on this contact: (1) A coarse fibro- 
litic chlorite schist, or (2) fibrolite-biotite schist, containing much 
muscovite, large garnets, fibrolite blades commonly 3 to 5 millimeters 
wide, graphite, specular iron, and rutile. There is also (3) a gamet- 
staurolite rock, and (4) a beautiful mottled epidosite occurs on the 
immediate ctmtact. 

The Amherst schist of the eastern band runs south from New 
Salem as a coarse barren muscovite schist, which in a short distance 
becomes brown, fibrolitic, and rusty, resembling the Brimfield type. 

' AOE OP THE WORCESTER, OAKDALB, AND BQUIVALENT STRATA. 

In the Narragansett Basin the coal-bearing Rhode Island forma- 
tion overlies a series of coarse-grained strata, largely conglomeratic 
> U. B. GeoL Snrrcf Hon. 29, p. S48, 1898. 
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but including considerable sandstone and having at the base a con- 
glomerate which rests unconformably on much older rocks. The 
lower formations contain fossil tree trunks, some of which belong to 
the genus Catamites, and the whole series is assigned with little doubt 
to the Carboniferous. The similar series in the Worcester district 
comprises the Oakdale quartzite below and the Worcester phyllite 
above. The Worcester phyllite is Carboniferous, for it contains 
Lepidodendron and several species of ferns at the Worcester " coal 
"mine." Its substantial equivalence to the Khode Island formation 
is indicated not only by its fossils but by the beds of graphitic anthra- 
cite it includes. The lower parts of the series in the two areas also 
exhibit many points of resemblance, but in the Narragansett Basin 
the lower part is made up chiefly of conglomerate with subordinate 
sandstone and in the Worcester district almost wholly of sandstone 
with only a little conglomerate. It has been generally maintained 
that the conglomerates were derived from higher land lying to the 
east, and, on the assumption that most of southeastern New England 
was once covered by Carboniferous strata and that the rocks of the 
several basins were, therefore, originally continuous, this would ex- 
plain the finer grain of the Oakdale quartzite lying to the west. 
The Oakdale grades into the overlying Worcester phyllite by an easy 
transition, without visible unconformity or interruption. Slaty layers 
are intercalated in the upper beds of the Oakdale, and prevail in the 
Worcester. The transition is so complete that there is no more reason ' 
in the Worcester district than in the Narragansett Basin for regard- 
ing the underlying sandy strata as of different age from the over- 
lying carbonaceous shales. 

The conclusion that the Oakdale quartzite is of Carboniferous age 
is greatly strengthened by the fact that it and the Worcester phyllite 
are closely folded together and in pitching folds the Oakdale regu- 
larly passes under the Worcester. Another reason for believing that 
the two formations belong to the same geologic period is that they 
are cut by the same set of igneous rocks. Finally, the Oakdale 
quartzite is quite unlike the pre-Cambrian (?) quartzites of adjacent 
areas in Massachusetts and Shode Island. That the Oakdale quartz- 
ite and Worcester phyllite together form a series of Carboniferous 
agt., on the whole closely similar in general character, sequence of 
beds, and thickness, to the Carboniferous strata of neighboring dis- 
tricts, may therefore be regarded as established. 

The reason for exteiding the Carboniferous area to include the 
highly altered rocks that are ccrrelated with the Oakdale and Wor- 
cester is that, even tbou^ those locks are much more metamorphosed, 
every effort to find boundaries separating them from the less altered 
roc^ of undisputed Carboniferous age in the Worcester area has 
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failed. I began the study of the rocks around Worcester with a 
prejudice in favor of such boundaries and for a long time urged my 
assistants to find them, but at last I gave up the que^ 

Across Worcester ConnI? the sedimentary rocks aesigned to ihe 
Carboniferous rest <Mi great batiioUthic masses of younger granite, 
much as the HnnHiian rocks of Canada rest on the Laurentian 
granite, without the visible intervention of older sedimentary rocks. 
In my opinion not only does the groat increase of granite northeast- 
ward and westward from the Worcester area furnish a sufficient ex- 
planation for the increased metamorphism of the sedimentary rocks, 
but also the metamorphism is just the sort that such granites should 
produce. The carbonaceoua slate at the " coal mine " in Worcester is 
crowded with nodules of pyrite, and as the Worcester phyllite was 
altered to the Brimfield schist the kaolin of the shale promoted the 
abundant development of chiastolit«, which changed to fibrolite, the 
carbonaceous matter became graphite, and the iron became in part 
pyrite and in part garnet. The Oakdale quartzite, with its small 
calcareous lenticles, which in places is almost a sandstone, became a 
brown, slightly biotitic quartzite — the Paxton — with green actino- 
litic lenticles, and both the Worcester and the Oakdale, through 
impregnation with granitic material, became coarse grained and 
gneiflsoid. Both, however, are here and there little altered, and 
though at Sturbridge the Brimfield schist has been rained for graph- 
ite, just as the more altered beds of the Rhode Island formation 
south of Providence are now miaed for graphite, still farther west 
both the Oakdale and the Worcester are less metamorphosed and 
retain more of their original characters. In Northfield the quartzite 
can not be distinguished from that in Oakdale, and in Wilbraham 
and other places it is conglomeratic and the phyllite is as soft and 
crocky as at Worcester. 

The pri^ressive increase in the metamorphism of the sedimentary 
rocks from areas of little to those of extensive granitic intru^on and 
the continuous and complete transition, without definite boundaries 
between the different phases of the rocks, from the little altered rocks 
to the highly altered schists, are my reasons for correlating the 
schists with the Oakdale and Worcester and regarding them all as of 
Carboniferous age. 

GNEISSES AND SCHISTS OF UNDETERMINED AGE. 
GEHXBAL BBLATIONa 

A C(Hi8iderable part of northeastern Massachusetts is occupied by 
metamorphic rocks — some of igneous and others of sedimentary 
origin but the two sorts apparently closely associated — ^whose age 
has not been definitely determined and is a mattw about which 
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opinions differ widely. The principal types are biotitic gneisses and 
schists of sedimentary origin and biotitic gneisses of probable igne- 
ous origin, but a number of other types are included, especially some 
peculiar injecti<m gneisses and several bodies of highly altered lime- 
stone. 

The metamorphic rocks here mapped together ext«nd northeast- 
ward into New Hampshire and southwestward into Connecticut, and 
have been mapped and described by several authors and under vari- 
ous names. In northeastern Massachusetts they occupy six rather 
large continuous areas or belta, with a general northeast-southwest 
trend. The principal area extends from Tewksbury southwestward 
to Oxford, is interrupted for a short distance, and then passes south- 
ward into Connecticut, where it is called the Putnam gneiss. On the 
northwest another large area extends from Ayer northeastward into 
New Hampshire and probably across that State into southwest 
Maine. A smaller belt, parallel to the last, extends from Merrimack 
River near North Chelmsford northeastward past Haverhill into 
Newton, N. H. East of the main area a fourth belt, long, sinuous, 
and branching, extends from Sherbom through Walthatn and Wo- 
bum to North Beading. A fifth and much smaller one lies in 
Wobum and Winchester, and a sixth lies between North Andover 
and Boxford. 

The rocks of the several areas differ somewhat in character, espe- 
cially in the ratio of rocks believed to be sedimentary to those re- 
garded as igneous but approximately contemporaneous with the 
sediments. In the northern areas sedimentary rocks appear to 
predominate over igneous rocl^ In the central and largest area the 
two sorts of rocks are nearly equal in amount, but sedimentary rocks 
appear to predominate in the northwestern part of the area and 
igneous rocks in the southeastern part. In the southeastern belts 
igneous rocks predominate. That the rocks of all these areas are of 
the same or even approximately the same general age is by no means 
certain, but they all fall in the category of rocks whose age is not 
yet determined or agreed upon, and they are therefore grouped to- 
gether in mapping. 

In all the areas the rocks have been closely folded, crushed and 
sheared, and greatly altered. The sedimentary rocks in particular 
have nearly everywhere been completely recrystallized. Neverthe- 
less, the original bedding of the sedimentary rocks is preserved in 
many places, and in other places it is reasonably clear that the folia- 
tion of the igneous rocks is due largely to original flow-banding. In 
the northern areas and the central area the metamorphic rocks have 
also been extensively invaded and probably to a great extent in- 
jected by granite and pegmatite of late Carboniferous or post- 
Carboniferous age. So great was the extent of the invasion that 
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scarcely an outcrop can be found where the rocks are not cut by 
veins or dikes of pegmatite, and granite dikes abound in all expo- 
sures of any considerable size. The intrusion was commonly along 
foliation planes, and there is comparatively little brecciation along 
the contacts of even the larger intrusive masses. Inclusions of the 
metamorphic rocks in the younger granites are likewise very rare. 

NOBTHEBN ASEAS. 

The rocks of the two areas that extend into New Hampshire and 
of that in Boxford are ahnost wholly sedimentary, except for the 
younger intrusive diorite, granite, and pegmatite. The main type is 
a rusty quartz-biotite schist or gneiss, with which are interbedded in 
many places layers of hornblende schist and of actinolit© quartzite. 
Xo limestones or limestone derivatives are known In these areas. 
The origina> formation must have been sandstone and graywache, 
and perhaps a. little shale. The sedimentary beds now alternate with 
countless intrusive sheets, from a few inches to many feet thick, of 
gneissoid granite and with a few such sheets of gneissoid diorite. 
They are also cut by larger lenses or ovals of granite, most of which 
are not shown on the map, and all the rocks, both igneous and sedi- 
mentary, are cut by veins and dikes of aplite and pegmatite. 

In New Hampshire the central part of the area extending north- 
east from Ayer is occupied by a ferruginous biotitic gneiss that may 
be of igneous origin but which must be considerably older than the 
intrusive granite and pegmatite. 

CENTBAL ASEA. 

" BOLTON " GNEISS. 

The metamorphic rocks of the great central area extending from 
Tewksbury to Oxford include a number of diverse types. Several 
strips and lenses of schists of sedimentary origin are apparently 
infolded in the general complex. The rocks of these strips include 
rusty biotite- quartz schist like that of the northern areas, quartz- 
muscovite schist, and pyritic quartz-sericite schist. Some of them 
resemble rather closely the Paxton and Brimfield schists of central 
Massachusetts and others are much like some of the rocks mapped 
as part of the Marlboro formation. A part of the area, especially 
along the southeastern side, is occupied by granitic and dioritic 
gneisses that are probably igneous but that are much more altered 
and appear to be considerably older than the younger intrusive 
granites and diorites. 

The greater part of the area, however, is occupied by a complex 
mica gneiss, chiefly biotitic but in places containing muscovite, with 
which is associated some hornblende gneiss. It has Ik^. closely 
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folded and greatly sqaeezed, and much of it is closely and intricately 
plicated. It is certainly in part sedimentary and almost certainly 
in part igneous, but the two sorts of rock are so complexly inter- 
bedded and folded that in many places they can be distinguished 
with difficulty, if at all, and in most places to map them separately 
is out of the questi<m. This complex has been called the Bolton 
gneiss,* but the name has been found to be preoccupied for a forma- 
tion in Connecticut, and its use in this connection is discontinued. 
The adoption of a new name has been postponed until the rocks 
have been studied more closely and an agreement has been reached, 
if possible, regarding their age and correlation. 

The " Bolton " gneiss is typically exposed in the towns of Bolton 
and Berlin. It consists as a rule of well-banded mica gneira, with 
layers made up of coarse muscovite, biotite, and quartz alternating 
with more quartzose and feldspathic layers. The commonest type 
is a medium-grained to fine-grained quartzose biotite gneiss of gray 
or brown color, in some places containing graphite, fibroUte, and 
garnet. The rock splits into layers 3 to 4 inches thick and makes 
good flagging. Layers and lenses of quartz and of several peg- 
matites are common and in places make up much of the rock. They 
include greisen as well as the more common feldspathic pegmatite, 
and some are much squeezed and schistose. Other intrusive rocks 
are numerous dikes and sheets of granite (chiefly Ayer and Andover) 
and of aplitic and dioritic rocks. The latter are generally more or 
less foliated. 

Additions to the gneiss in the form of balls and small nodules of 
feldspar are common in some belts, especially in one extending from 
eastern Shrewsbury through Northboro nearly to Hudson and in 
another extending northeastward from Auburn past Worcester ajid 
into Boylston. This feature is also common in the Putnam gneiss 
of Connecticut. The feldspar is chiefly alkalic plagioclase but in- 
cludes a little orthoclase. It forms balls and, grains up to half an 
inch in diameter, and in many places is so abundant as to give the 
rock the appearance of a conglomerate. The feldspar is commonly 
arranged in layers along foliation planes, and in places it increases 
in amount until, where joined by muscovite, it forms secondary 
pegmatite layers. These porphyritic gneisses were formed by the 
impregnation of the rock by granitic material and its crystallization * 
therein. The rounding of some of the grains is due to later crush- 
ing and that of others is original. In the folding of the schist small 
areas seem to have been relieved of pressure by the warping of adja- 
cent layers, and the feldspar grains formed there are rounded but un- 
crushed. Sometimes the pressure shifted and the grains were partly 
' Perry. J. H., sod Emecaon, B. K.. Geologi ot Worcestet, MaM., p. 7fi, IMS. 
50244°— Bull. 597—17 6 
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crushed. Under the microscope tihe prevailing feldspar in the body 
of the rock, on the other hand, is seen to be a sodic pUgioclase that 
is greatly strained by the mashing of the rock that produced the 
flaggy structure. The large balls of feldspar CMitain coarse plates 
of biotite, showing an original tendency to make a biotite gneiss 
like the ** Bolton," followed by much resorption and development of 
muecovite, a heaviw miuerid containing water and flaoiine, as if 
deep-seated waters had influenced the later formation of the rock. 
The rock has the f (lowing compoeitjon: 

Chemtcal compoHHon. of porphyritic gneitt at railroad cut eatt of J. Shaug- 
net»eV», Marlboro. 
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It is dopotaaeic and so is chemically allied with the *' Bolton " 
gneiss rather than with the dospdic porphyries of the Boston Basin. 

When this rock was first studied, at the south end of the belt, 
the half-crushed and rounded porphyritic feldspars were regarded 
as pebbles, and the rock was then thought to be almost wholly of 
sedimentary origin. It so blends igneous and sedimentary charac- 
ters that it has been described as a highly metamorphosed Carbonifer- 
ous sedimentary rock> 

The rocks of the central area are everywhere cut by veins, dikes, 
lenses, and intrusive sheets of granite and pegmatite, and in a few 
, places by lenses of diorite. Only the larger lenses of granite and 
diorite are shown on the map, but the total amount of such rock 
must be a considerable part of the bulk of the rock of the area as 
a whole. There seems to be, furthermore, a progressive decrease 
southwestward in the size and number of the intrusive masses, which 
are largest and most abundant in the northeastern part of the area, 
near the main area of Andover granite. 

>PeiTj, J. B., and EmeraDB, B. K„ op. dt., pp. 79, 141. 
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In my opinion, the eevend leases of %he " Bolton " gneiss are a 
complex or hybrid rock, formed by the exteosive i|^e(^on and im- 
pregnation of sedimentary rocks of Carboniferous ^e by the Andover 
granite and by the extensve inoorporation of the material of the 
sedimentary rocks into the first intruded portions of the granite 
magma. I have found «^at I regard as all possible gradati<aia. be- 
tween the 8<Mn0what crushed and sbeared bat otherwise unaltered 
sedimentary rocks and the unmodified ^Boite. The strata appear 
to have been invaded from b^ieath by the ^aoite during intense 
deformation, and the blended rock appears to have been formed dur- 
ing the early part of the intrusion, which was sjoichranous with the 
closing stages of the defcH'mation. After the deformation had ceased 
final irruptions of granite formed the dikes and lenfics that cut Uib 
vrhole complex. I therefore regard the entire assemblage of the 
" Bolton " gneiss and associated rocks as of Carboniferous age. Messrs. 
Keith and LaForge, on the other hand, hold the view that the gneiss 
was not fonned by the blending of intrusive granite with a cover of 
folded Carboniferous sediments, and that the granitic and dioritie 
gneisses that form an integral part of the *' Bolton " are in no way 
related to the Andover and Ajer granites but are much older. They 
regard the sedimentary part of the gneiss as very ancient and be- 
lieve that long before the Carboniferous period, probably in pre- 
Cambrian time, it was folded for the first time, metamorphosed, 
intruded by granite and diorite, and brought substantially to its 
present character. In their opinion the dikes, lenses, and sheets of 
younger granite and pegmatite are altogether younger than the 
gneiss and have played only a very minor part in the alteration 
that it has undergone. The question of the age of the " Bolton " 
gneiss, as well as of the other gneisses and schists here discussed, 
is treated more fully on pages 86-89. 

UUXSTOVE AND UHBnVNB DSKfVATm» IN THB " BOt-TON " ONBIBB. 

Limestone. — Interbedded with the mica gneiss in Northboro, Bol- 
ton, Stow, Boxboro, Littleton, Carlisle, Chelmsford, and Webster 
are thin bodies of limestone, now highly metamorphosed to coarse 
marble apd other sorts of rock and containing many minerals. The 
rock occurs in great beds, from 1 to 100 feet thick, of coarse crystal- 
line, conmionly fetid magnesian limestone, which are remnants of 
larger beds removed by erosion and solution or changed into acapo- 
lite rock, hornblende schist, or steatite. On account of the interest- 
ing character of the minerals found, as well as the rarity of limestone 
in eastern Massachusetts, much attention has been given to these 
localities. The citations of boltonite or of scapdlite, in literature 
would be a history of the study of these beds since the rise of 
mineralogy in America. They contain scapolite, boltonite, petalite, 
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fluorite, allaoite, graphite, salite, tmnolite, actinolite, titanite, par- 
gRsiie, andesine, essonite, magnetite, biotite, black and green py- 
roxwie, phlogopite, pyrite, blue apatite, antigorite, spinel, talc, and 
«eriiun ocher. Near the limestoffle the " Bolton " gneiss commonly 
contains fibrolite and graphite, and much of the limestone itself 
contains graphite. At Old Common in Millbury a bed of Bcap<!Jite 
limestone occurs in the Brimfield schist. These limestones differ 
characteristically from the pre-Cambrian, Cambrian, and Devonian 
limestones of Rhode Island and of western Massachusetts. 

The limestone at Bolton contains, according to Edward Hitchcock, 
61.81 per cent of calcium carbonate, 27 per cent of magne^um car- 
bonate, and 11.19 per cent of silica and insoluble matt«r. An analysis 
of the pure white marble from Webster^ Mass., is quoted below : 

Chetnical compogttion of while marlile fropi Webeter, Mats. 
[EL N. Stakei, uialfBt, V. S. Oeologtcal Surver.J 
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Where gneiss is in contact with limestone in.the quarries at Bolton 
a layer of black porphyritic diorite 3 or 4 feet thick is commonly next 
to the limestone. Where this diorite or the fine biotite granite in the 
gneiss touches the limestone the layer next to it is in some places 
composed of vein quartz, but ordinarily it is a thick sheet of scapolite 
rock, in one place 16 feet thick. Kext comes a light-green pyroxene- 
hornblende layer and next a layer of boltonite limestone, grading 
into the pure phlogopite limestone. The scapolite rock was formed 
by the reaction between the granite and the limestone, and « high con- 
tent of silica, alumina, and lime is the result. Later, and perhaps as 
a result of the regional metamorphism, due to the folding of the 
rocks, the hornblende-pyroxene layer has formed against the lime- 
stone much more commonly than the scapolite layer. In this layer 
silica, soda, ferric oxide, and a little ferrous oside have been con- 
tributed from without, and lime and magnesia have been supplied in 
equal amount by the limestone, and a bed of bisilicates, poor in iron, 
has been formed. In the innermost boltonite layer the depleted solu- 
tion brought only silica in diminished amount, and that has united 
exclusively with magnesia to form a unisilicate, replacing only part 
of the limestone. It is interesting to note that in the hornblende- 
pyroxene layer newly formed andesine grains nearly 1.8 inches across 
can be Been in contact, with the calcite. 
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Steatite derived from holtomte-saipolvte rock. — At H. H. Mason's 
place in West Shrewsbui^ a great bp^s of rock of peculiar cbsracter 
is superficially changed to dark fibrouB steatite derived f rtHn a nutted 
tremoUte rock that makes xfp much of tiie mass. The central part 
is a duU-biack serpentinous rock with many shining lees-altered 
spots. Theae are exactly like olipine in optical characters and mode 
of decomposition and were at first thought to be that mineral, but as 
they are associated with scapolite they seem rather to be boltonite, 
and the especially perfect network of fibrous antigorit© serpentine 
and the wisps of the same minwal ontside the spots are also found 
exactly repeated in the altered boltonite at Bolton. The large and 
abundant grains have the same size and distribution as in the bol- 
tonite. The interstitial material is matted tremolite derived from 
the limestone. 

Scapolite rock. — At Dr. Hayward's place, on Winthrop Street, in 
Worcester, are large bowlders of rusty scapolite-hornblende rock, 
containing salite, biotite, magnetite, and leucoxehe. A similar bed 
makes up part of the large limestone mass south of Old Common in 
MiUbury. It contains scapolite, graphite, and a rich-broWn horn- 
blende. 

Vermicidite. — The great deposit of termiculite at Bramanville in 
Millbiiry is altered biotite and is a thick selvage of a lens of tremoUte 
steatite, doubtless of the same origin as the rock at Mason's in Shrews- 
bury. It rests in the gneiss aff if derived from an overlying schist. 

SOtTIHEASTSRir AltHAW 

The rocks of the southeastern areas are of the same geneinl types 
as those of the central and northern areas, except that metamorphic 
rocks of igneous origin — gneissoid diorites, granites, and aplites — 
are considerably more abundant than the schists and gneisses of sedi- 
mentery origin. The sedimentary rocks are of substantiaUy the 
same character as a large part of those in the central and northern 
areas but do not include so many yarleties. The ^utheastem areas 
differ strikingly, however, from the other areas in one 'respect — the 
rocks are nowhere cut by veins, dikes, or lenses of diorite, granite, 
and pegmatite that can with any degree of probability be regarded, 
as of Carboniferous or later age, except at a few places in Bedford, 
Burlington, and Wilmington, where the main mass of the Andover 
granite is in contact with the metamorphic rocks. The rocks of the 
southeastern areas seem te be closely involved, structurally, with 
those that have been mapped with the Westboro quartzite and the 
Marlboro formation ii^ the Boston and Framingham quadrangles, 
and at several places t|iere is considerable doubt as to which forma- 
tion should include certain schists in mapping. No rocks regarded as 
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certainly TolCftnic have, however, been mapped with the gneisses and 
schists of nndetennined age. In N^cfr and the immediately adjacent 
territory are numerous exposures of a fine-gfrained, white, somewhat 
laminated or scfiistose, highly nliceous' rock of puzzling character. 
It baa been regarded by Bome geologista as a quartzite and by (Ahers 
as an intrusire riiyolite or aplite. As its age is not yet definitely 
ascertained, it is f<H- the present mapped with the other gneisses and 
schists of uncertain age. 

AOK 07 THfe airSXSSBS Aim SOHKTS. 

In the discussion of the age of the Oakdale quartzite (p. 78) I have 
stated my reasons for correlating thePaxton and Brimfield schists with 
the Oakdale quartzite and Worcester phyllite, respectively, and there- 
fore for regarding the Pazton and Brimfield as Carboniferous. In 
my opinion those portions of the unnamed gneisses and schists which 
are of sedimentary origin are, except those in the southeastern areas, 
parts of the Brimfield and Paxtoa schists, and the porticms which 
are of igneous origin are younger intrusive rocks, offshoots of or 
differentiates from the main batholiths of Andover and Ayer granite. 

The sedimentary rocks of the northern areas I regard as mainly 
Paxton schist, grading in plaoes, through progres^ve increase in the 
amount of injection by granite, into granitic gneisses or paragneisses 
of hybrid nature. The igneous rocks of the northern areas are almost 
wholly Ayer granite or Dracut diorite, intruded in sheets and lenses 
parallel to the general stratification. 

The apparently infolded strips and lenses of comparatively little 
altered sedimentary rock in the great central area I regard as chiefly 
Brimfield schist, though a few aire assigned to the Paxton schist. The 
intervening " Bolton " gneiss I regard as a hybrid rock, resulting in 
part from the extensi^^ injection and impregnation of the Brimfield 
and Paxton schists by the Andover granite and in part by the ex- 
tensive absorption into the granite of portions of the schists. The 
pseudocongl(nneratic porphyries or porphyroids, such as those in 
Northboro and Shrewsbury, are regarded as impregnation gneisses 
formed from the Oakdale qUartzite or Paxton schist through injec- 
tion by the Andover granite magma. 

In my opinion the Oakdale quartzite and Worcester phyllite 
formerly extended eastward over the area and Were probabty con- 
tinuous with the strata of the Boston and Narragansett basins. I 
believe the " Bolton " gneiss and associated rocks as a whole to rep- 
resent those formations, folded and partly metamorphosed to the 
Paxton and Brimfield schists, and to form the cover, now greatly 
eroded', beneath and into the lower part of which the Andover 
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granite was intruded. The intnuitm began before tlie folding of the 
cover had ceased, and folding and intFUsion wefe probably going (m 
at the same time, thus permitting eztenaiTe change of the Andover 
type to the Bolton type, and continued after the morementB and the 
formation of the hybrid gneisses had ceased, forming the dikes and 
sheets of granite and pegmatite that are younger than the gneisses 
and cut them. 

There is progressive decrease, southwestward from the main mass 
of Andover granite, in the number aiKt aiae of the masses of that 
granite intruded in the gneiffi co«i4ax and progressive increase 
southwestward in the number and size of Uie inttrfded strips of 
Brimfield and Paxton 8chiflt& In many places it is imposable to 
draw definite boundaries betwewi j^uiite and gneisa on the oaa hand 
or gneiss and schist on the ot^r. The minecal and dwmical com- 
position of the several varietiea Ckf suppoeed hybrid rocks seem to me 
to be those that theory demands if the rocks have been formed as 
here postulated, and, finally^ in spite of moce or less local divei^ty 
in minor matters, there is, in ray opinion, essential unky in tim 
amount of deformation and of alteration of die gneiss ooKiplex as 
a whole and in its stmctaral relations to the surrounding rocks. 

In my opinion, therefore, the whole complex of i^oiamed gneisses 
and schists (except, possibly, a few Email included masses of lime- 
stone), as well as the associated igneous rocks, is of Carboniferous 
age. 

Messrs. Keith and LaForge, on the other hand, have come to a 
radically different conciusitHi regarding the age of the gneisses and 
schists and the origin of a part ot them. They agree with me in be- 
lieving the Andover and Ayer granites to be of late Carboniferous or 
post-Carboniferous age, in regarding a ctMi^derable part of the 
gneisses as injection or impr^nation gneisses of hybrid character, in 
assigning the bulk of the sedimentary rock of the northern areas to 
the Faxton schist, and in the view that th« " Btdton " gneiss .repre- 
sents a folded cover b^ieath and into the lower part of which the 
Andover granite was intruded, and that the intrusion was in part 
contemporaneous with the latest ft^di^ of the rocks. 

They doubt, however, that the Worcester phyliite and Oakdiile 
quartzite ever extended eastward to any great distance over the area 
occupied by the gneisses or were continuous with the str&ita of the 
Boston and Narragansett basins; that the chemical and mineral 
composition of the " Bolton " gneiss is suffiaeut evidence to warrant 
the conclusion that it was derived frtnn a rock like the BrimSeld 
schist; and that the Pnxton schist, or at least a great part of the 
rock so mapped, was ever derived irom the Oakdsle quartzite by 
any kind of metamorphism. In tiieir t^inisn much the greater' part 
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of Uie alteration which the gneisses and schists have undei^one is 
due to regional and dynamic metamorphism instead of to the 
intrusion of the great granitic batholiths, and they believe it to have 
been produced long before and to be distinctly different in character 
from the alteration, mainly contact metamorphism, produced in 
the undoubtedly Carboniferous sediments by the intrusion of the 
younger granj^. 

They believe that the sedimentary part of the unnamed gneisses and 
schists is very much older than Carboniferous and is probably pre- 
Cambrian; that the much deformed and sheared associated igne- 
ous roobs, to whidi the formation of the greater part of the hybrid 
rocks in the " Bolton " gneiss is pFobably due, are very much older 
than' the Andover a,nd Ayer granites and are also probably pre- 
Cambrisn ; and that the whole complex was firet folded, resulting 
in great deformation and regional metamorphism of the rocks, prob- 
ably in pre-Cambrian time, at any rate long before the deposition 
of the CarbonlfenouB strata or the intrusion of the younger gran- 
ites. In their view the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks may have 
been deposited ovea- a part of this complex, exposed by long- 
continued erosion, and the whole mass again folded after the Car- 
boniferous deposition and intruded by the Andover and Ayer gran- 
ites. They tJierefore believe it possible that some of the appar- 
enUy infolded strips and lenses of schist may he of Carboniferous 
age but that such strips bear only an accidental relation to the 
complex as a whole, much as do the intrusive sheets and lenses of 
Andover granite, which were clearly intruded into the complex after 
it had reached practically its present structurai and metamorphic 
character. 

The principal facts noted by them in the field on which they base 
their conclusions as to the age of the rocks are as follows: The 
strong resemblance, amounting practically to lithologic identity, of 
some of the unnamed schists to roeks in other parts of the State 
wluch are generally admitted to be probably pre-Cambrian; the 
greater deformation, greater alteration (even in areas far irom large 
exposed bodies of younger granite), and the general appearance of 
greater age of the sedimentaiy schists as compared with strata that 
are undoubtedly Carboniferons; the similar differences in defor- 
mation, alteration, and apparent age, as well as the striking lithologic 
differwcee, between the unnamed gneisses of igneous origin and even 
the most sheared and altered parts of the Andover and Ayer (Car- 
boniferous) granites and associated rocks; and the fact that a 
great part of the defoimatim and alteration of the unnamed gneisses 
and schists appears to antedate the deposition of the Carboniferons 
strata iRnd the intcuraen elithe youiiger granites. 
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The; have not been able to trace trtuieitioDS along the strike 
from undoubtedly Carboniferous strata to rocks like the Paxtou 
schist or the " Bolton " gneiss, and in their opinion apparent transi- 
tions of one sort of rock into another across the strike of closely 
folded and metamorphosed beds form a very untrustworthy basis 
for correlatitHi. They hold that the difficulty of drawing boundaries 
is quite to be expected in a region of complex structure in which the 
rocks are so largely covered by glacial deposits, and in their opinion 
careful detailed mapping of the structure will show that the Car- 
boniferous strata do not merge into the schi^ bat overlap them 
unconformably. 

TRU.8BIC SYSTEM. 

OENERAI. CHABACTEB OP THE BOOKS. 

The Triassic rocks of New England emerge from the sea at New 
Haven, Conn., and extend north in a band that becomes 20 miles 
wide, bounded by the fault scarps of the crystalline rocks which 
extend north past Middletown and Wesleyan University on the east 
and past the Farmington School on the west. Next, Wilbraham 
Academy exactly marks the boundary on the east, and the State 
Normal School at Westfield is near the western boundary. 

The great trap ridges give the Triassic Basin a picturesque beauty. 
Of these East Eock and West Eock look down on Yale University, 
and farther nortfi is Hartford Theological Seminary and Trinity Col- 
lege, which is founded on the trap that shows there an exceptionally 
instructive section. The same trap ridge culminates farther north in 
Mount Toby, which overlooks Mount Holyoke College, Williston 
Seminary, Smith College, and the Smith Agricultural School. Here 
the eastern edge of the sandstone is shifted by erosion far west of 
the fault scarp, which was its former boundary, but an isolated 
patch of the sandstone is preserved as a foundation for Amherst Col- 
lege, and even on the narrow neck of sandstone that extejids north 
are Hudley, Hatfield, Deerfield, and Bemardston academies. 

In Northfield the Northfield Academy marks the boundary on 
the east and Mount Hermon School on the west, and the sandstone 
ends heneath the steps of Dwight L. Moody's church. 

For almost a century the Triassic sandstone, or "Connecticut 
River sandstone " as it has been called, has been a classic ground for 
geology and healthful geologic controversy, made so by President 
Edward Hitchcock, who early invited a committee of doubting geol- 
ogists from the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science to decide whether his " bird tracks " were tracks. There are 
still conservative doubters. Later came the question of the est^it of 
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the beds and the elaiiii that the Triassic of New England and New 
Jersey were ooce connected. The suggestion that the region was 
essentaally continental makes it more probable that the beds were 
deposited in separate landlocked basins. There has been a difference of 
opinion connected with the expressions " sandstone below the trap " 
and " sandstone above the trap," used by Hitchcock and Percival and 
continued in the very excellent map of the Triassic of Connecticut 
by W. M. Davis.* The writer has long maintained that the eastern 
and western- border beds were contemporanecHis, since the Holyoke 
diabase begins in the tower sandstones, bends east, and runs through 
these "upper sandstones" to their border, and Mount Toby on the 
east edge of the basin, which is an ** uppo- sandstone " area, rests in 
all its extent on the crystalline rocks, as do the coarse beds on the 
west side. 

This contemporaneity of the beds across the valley, and their 
exceeding coarseness, variability, and lack of weathering, led me long 
ago to postulate glacial conditions without distinct glaciers for their 
formation, and, with much hesitation, exceptionally high tides for 
their rapid distribution. 

The later suggestions of Walther and others of the importance and 
extent of continental deposits, applied aad extended by Barrell ° 
and Mansfield * to other regions in America, have seemed to me to 
give much promise of unraveling the geology of this region, and 
strong intermittent floods may replace the strong tides of my former 
hypothesis. 

wovMAiicar aot) chuuctes of the basin. 

The steep walls of the valley, the series of faults which bound it 
on each side, and the great thickness of the sandstones, or the great 
depth of the basin in which these sandstones are gathered, are best 
explained on the hypothesis that the basin is a " graben," a trench, 
or rift valley, formed by Mlb sinking of a great block of the crystal- 
line substratum between faults. These faults have a certain sym- 
metry with the curved outcrops of the diabase sheets in Holyoke and 
Greenfield, projecting on the east into their concavities and on the 
west preserving a marked parallelism with the lobes of the trap. 

An inspection of the detailed geologic map of the Appalachian 
chain makes it very plain that the southward trend of the main 
structure lines across New England must have made a great sig- 
moid curve to the west, south of Connecticut, in sympathy with the 

I DtTiB, W. H., The Triassic formBtlon of CoUDe<^tIcut : U. S. Geol. Sarve; Klgbteenth 
Add. Rept.. -pt S, pi. 19, 1898. 

' Barren. Joseph, ComparBtlTe Importaoce ot terr^Btrlal aad marine 3epo8ltH : Jour. 
Oeoldgy. TOl. 14, p. BIT, 1006. 

> MaoafleM, Q. R., Tbe OTlglD and structure ol the Roibut; coDslomerate ; Hamxd Coll. 
Una. Comp. Zool. Bull., vol. 40, p. Bl, 1S06. 
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same curves in tlie marB western chaiBs aeross New York and Penn- 
syivania, and that a great block must have sank where Long Island 
now stands; hence the deeply indented drowned coast of sonthem 
New England. 

It becomes a problem whether the sinking of this block accompa- 
uied the formation of the Triaaeic depression and let the salt sea 
into it or whether the Triasic basin was a landlocked upland valley, 
extending far south of Xew Haven, which was first opened to the 
sea and drained southward long after the filling of the basin. The 
region around New Haven is not more marine in type than the 
region around Greenfield, and all the fault blocks may be land or 
landlocked forms. So this sinking may well have been later than 
the Triassic, and the converging boundary lines may have continoed 
south and met to form the south end of the ba^n a few miles south 
of New Haven, and the similar converging boundaries on the north 
may have met to form the north end of the basin a little north ot 
the State line. 

QSNEBAL CSARACrEB OP THE SEDIUBNTABT HOCKS OF THE BASIN AND 
THEIH rACLTrpO. 

All the Triassic sedimentary rocks in Massachusetts are generally 
regarded as belonging to the Newark group, which is recognized as 
extending from North Carolina to Nova Scotia. The rocks are 
not chronologically successive in the order given below, or in any 
order, but are in part synchronous faci^, dependent for their vari- 
ety on the different characters of the shore rocks from which they 
were derived, on the strength and direction of the currents by which 
they were carried, and on the different distances from shore and the 
different depths of water in which they were deposited. The last 
element is highly important. Because of the great depth of the 
western portion of the basin and the abundance of granite along 
the western shore, the waters may have begun to deposit the Sugar- 
loaf arkose here a little earlier than the other rocks, but very soon 
the argillit^ and schists of the eastern border must have contributed 
their share, and the development of the arkose and that of the 
Mount Toby conglomerate were then strictly synchronous. As the 
waters rose and attained greater width the central portion of the 
basin was occupied by a deposit of offshore sands, the Longmeadow 
sandstone, and when the maximum width was reached the middle 
portion of the sandstones decreased in size of grain to the fine- 
grained sand and mud beds which have become the central Chicopee' 
shale. 

After a considerable accumulation of coarse sediments forming the 
base of the Sugarloaf arkose across the bottom of the valley a bed 
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of lava was poured out en them, which bardy enters the State of 
Mafsachusetts from the south and is called the Talcott diabase. 

After the Talcott diabase had been deeply corral, the accomula- 
tion of sediment was again intermpted by an emption of lava 
thnHigh a fissure in the earth's cnist, which opened altmg tho bot- 
tom of the basin. The lava Sowed east and west on the bottwa of 
the bay, as tar oozes and spreads &om a crack, and solidified in a 
sheet which may have been 2 or 3 miles wide and about 400 feet 
thick in its thickest central part. This is the main sheet and is 
called the Holyoke diabase. The sheet was soon covered with sand 
and mud layers, which in many places mixed with the still liquid 
lava, but its thickoess was such that it had shallowed the waters, 
and thus formed extensive mud flats. This area was suitable for 
the formation and presersation of unique records of the life of the 
time. The curiously shaped and cwnmonly huge reptiles of that age 
wandered over the exposed mud, and their footprints, covered by 
the deposits of the next flood, constitute the so-called " bird tracks," 
which have been found in such great numbers and perfection. 

The sands had reached a considerable thickness over the second 
trap bed when a third outflow of the trap occurred, represented by 
the " posterior bed " of the Percival or Hampden diabase. Imme- 
diately after the outflow of this sheet an explosive eruption took place 
locally, and blocks and pulverized dust of diabase were spread by 
the waters over a broad area, forming the Granby tuff. Then fol- 
lowed the uppermost layer of rusty sands, in which most of the 
tracks have been preserved. The whole was capped down the mid- 
dle of the basin by the thin Chicopee shale, in which only leaves and 
small tracks are found. The area was next the scene of dislocations 
or faults, by which the mass of sedimentary and volcanic rocks was 
divided into great blocks, generally extending nortb and south. 
The blocks slipped one past another along nearly vertical planes. 
In these dislocations the strata were generally tilted eastward. 

On the map the. faults which bound these blocks are clearly indi- 
cated where they cro^ the trap ridges. They are approximately 
parallel and run about N. 20° W., crossing the trap ridges at very 
small angles. They are doubtless equally abundant in the rest of 
th0 area, but the sandstones include no peculiar bed which can be 
identified for long distances and are so largely covered that the faults 
can not be traced. Because of the unequal tilting of these blocks 
the outcrop of the main trap sheet has a peculiar lobed appearance, 
and the eastern sheet is broken into parts widely separated from each 
other. In these movements, associated perhaps with general uplift, 
the area became land and the rocks were exposed to erosion. 
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This rock, which is a coarse buff to pa!e-red sandstone, and which 
in many places becomes so coarse that it can be called a conglomer- 
ate, is made np largely of the dftiris of the granite and coarse pegma- 
tite veins of the high ground on the west or of the Amherst-Leverett 
region on the east. The flesh-colored cleavage pieces of the feldspar 
and the shining scales of white mica give character to the rock. At 
the surface it ia generally softened by the solution of the cement and 
in many places spotted green from the reduction of the iron rust by 
decomposing organic matter. This process is in places carried so far 
that the surface is composed of white kaolin from the leaching out 
of the reduced iron salts and the decomposition of the feldspar. The 
formation was named for its occurrence at Sugarloaf Mountain. 

In the central part of the State the rock extends from Connecticut 
River westward, including the isolated area in Amherst village, and 
farther south it occupies the whole width of the plain west of the 
Holyokfl Bange. It is synchronous with the Mount Toby conglom- 
erate, which is the eastern shore deposit, now raised as a " horst " be- 
tween two great faults above its former level. Its western limit is 
along the foot of the western bluffs, and it seems to meet them by a 
nearly continuous series of faults across the State, but the junction 
is deeply covered by the terrace sands, so that the coarsest western 
shore deposits are mostly concealed. Just south of Whately village, 
near the western border, it becomes a coarse granitic conglomerate, 
which represents a part of the western shore bed. It is also a de- 
cided conglomerate at Mount Tom station, which is in the center of 
the basin and just beneath the Holyoke diabase, and it may have been 
brought up here by faulting, as it is cut through by an artesian well 
in Northampton that is 3,700 feet deep. 

The low ground of the Westfield-Southwick plain is underlain by 
this formation, which is there a coarse feldspathic sandstone, whose 
material has been largely derived from the granites of the hills to the 
west. Along the western border it becomes a granitic conglomerate. 
Its red or buff color comes from the iron rust, which forms a large 
part of the cement by which the ancient gravels were solidified. 

MOONT TOBY CXJNQLOMERATE. 

The Mount Toby conglomerate is composed of coarse materials 
ranging from pebbles 2 inches in length to masses 2 to 1 feet in 
size. The rock is very lai^ly, and in many localities wholly, made 
up of comminuted argillites, quartz schist, apd vein quartz, with 
larger cobbles of the same material. In many places, as along the 
eastern slope of Mount Toby and in Gill, blocks from 1 to 2 feet 
long are set as closely as they can lie in a coarse gravel from which 
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all saod has been washed. A partial arrangement of the pebbles 
with their fiat surfaces parallel to a ccaam<m plane and the rude strati- 
fication in the coarser and the finer beds fc»rm the only structure. A 
half mile south of tiia old Mount Ti^ railroad stotitm aiid 200 
feet up a anall brook the rock rests on a very irregular surface of 
granite. Just where the present brook flows a pre-Triassic V-shaped 
valley 240 feet deep is exposed in the steep bluff and filled by the 
coarse conglomerate, and 40 rods south a vertical eastward-trending 
wail 100 feet high has the coarse Triassic debris massed against it. 
The conglomerate between these depressions c<»itains very large 
blocks of granite, one of which is 3| by 4J by 6^ feet. These ava- 
' lanche beds came from high mountains on the east that covered the 
Pelham granite, which is sow the surface rock to the east but is not 
represented in the ccoigloraerate. 

Westward from this poiub the whole mass of the main rid^ of 
Mount Toby is composed of this coarse rock, but along any of the 
''sugar roads" into the mountain from the western side can be 
dieerved several bands of the Longmeadow sandstone, which pene- 
trate the horizontal beds of the coarser rock and thin out under 
the main ridge. These sandstone beds indicate successive oscil- 
laticHis of level or of flood violence, during which the finer-grained 
sandstone extended ea^ acro^ the conglomerate several tunes and 
then gave place to the coarser material again. 

LONGMEADOW BANnSTONE. 

The Longmeadow sandstone, named for its occurrence at Long- 
meadow, Mass., represents an offshore facies of the sediment spread 
over the bottom of the Triassic valley. South of Titans Pier, wh^v 
the Holyoke diabase projects into the river, the coarse Sugarloaf 
arkose grades into the buff or brown sandstones, whii^ have been 
quarried on both sides of the river in Larrabee's quarries. This 
locality is at the north end of a broad band which extends south down 
the center of the broadened depression. It is a quartzose brownstone, 
commonly somewhat feldspathic, and is cemented mainly by iron 
oxide. It suffers the same superficial change as the preceding rock. 
It abounds in branching tubes of sandstone about the size of a pencil 
or smaller, which are of about the same material as the rock itself, 
but separate easily from the rest of the rock. They have been thought 
to be the ranains of seaweeds and have been called fucoids, but they 
are ferruginous ctmcretitms. Many layers of the rock are covered 
with the tracks of animals of every size, ripple mai^ks, mud cracks, 
raindrop impressions, and a multitude of markings whidi have not 
been explained but which prove that the waters were fallow and 
that the deposits were oft«i laid bare by the drying of the shallow 
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waters. The valuable building stone of the region comes from ex- 
ceptional beds in this series. 

Chetnical oomposiUott of the Lonffmeado*B sandstone from quarries near East 
Longmeadow, Mats. 

[Analj^ta, C. F. Chandlar (!) tai chemists of the ■Woremtar Polytechnic InslltuU <2 and 3).] 
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o[ ths HaTDard quarry. 

The amount of alumina shows that there is probably considerable 
feldspar in the rock and that some part of the loss ie alkali. 

ORANBT TUTF. 

The Qranby tuff consists of thick-bedded black tuff and tnffa- 
ceous BiiudstoiM ranging from fine-gained volcanic sandstone to 
coarse diabase breccias and agglomerates; from rocks made up 
wholly of volcanic debris to such as contain abundant fragments 
of granitic gueissoid rocks. The finer-grained varieties contain the 
materials of granite, especially white mica, on the lamination faces, 
and grains of quartz in the mass of the rock. The roadside a mile or 
two north and south of Smith Ferry and the railroad cuts adjacent 
furnish fine outcrops of this bed and enable one to study it near the 
center of erupti(«i and distribution. 

The great angular blocks of diabase a mile north of Smith Ferry, 
by the cemetery, can be seen to have fallen into the mud, now turned 
to sandstone, and to have bent down its layers. The blocks decrease 
gradually in size southward, and above Larrabee's Ferry, on the 
north line af Iloljoke, a few scattered fragments of trap an inch or 
two long in the feldspathic sandstone are all that remain. On the 
east, on the road south of The Notch, at a small brook, the cross 
8ecti<»i of the bed is very instructive. Here the fragments are from 
half an inch to an inch in size. The transition from the tuff to the 
feld^Mithic sandstone above and below is v&cy abrupt. The tuff itself 
is deep brown frtsu nist. At the east end 4-inch blocks of trap ap- 
pear in the tuff. The expkisirai occurred while the " posterior " trap 
sheet was still liquid, for amygdaloidal blocks a foot across are sunk 
in the surface of the flow at the northeast outlook in Mountain Park. 

In tracing the outcrop <Hie finds portions of it lacking, apparently 
faulted out of sight, and, on the other hand, portions of it are found 
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north far bey<Mid its normal limits, which have been let down from . 
above between opening fault blocks during the time of faulting and 
are now exposed by the great erosion which the sandstone has suf- 
fered. The striking exposures of this kind occur in the bluff over- 
looking the middle Belchertown Fond and at a point a mile and a 
quarter north of the cemetery in Granby, and a mile east of The 
Notch, which is far up tlie mountain side and far north of the pres- 
ent outcrop of the bed. Here a mass projects from the gromid and 
is shaped like the rude model of a great telescope cm its stone pedestal. 
This shows that the tuff extended far north and east of its present 
outcrop. 

CHICOPEE SHALE. 

The Chioopee shale forms a central band, which begins at Holyoke 
and is best exposed along the railroad cut near the Holyoke dam, 
where it is a thin dark-gray coaly calcareous shale or shaly sand- 
stone, which shows many impressions on the laminEe of raindrops, 
ripple marks, mud cracics, and angular markings formed from salt 
and gypsum crystals that have been dissolved out.* The beds appear 
at the mouth of Chicopee Kiver and in the bed of Connecticut Eiver 
at Mittineague, where the rock consists of red shales, with many 
nodules and thin beds of concretionary limestone and casts of skele- 
ton salt crystals in calcite. It also appears in the beds of brooks in 
Agawam and Thompsonville, near the Connecticut, but the rock in 
place is so covered that it is not possible to draw a boimdary for it 
with accuracy. 

PROOF OF CONTEMPORANBOUS DEPOSmOH OF THE FORMATIONS. 

As is shown on the map the whole width of the Triassic across 
the north of Gill is ctHnposed of conglomerate, equally divided be- 
tween the arkose on the west and the slate conglomerate on the east. 
The boundary is a narrow transitional band, rather than a line, but 
is very distinct. From BemardBt<H) across to the boundary the rock 
is pure granite d^ris; near this line slate pebbles begin to appear, 
rounded and far traveled, and in a short distance the finer material 
also becomes wholly conmiinuted slate and quartz and continues thus 
east to the river. The granitic material on the west has been brought 
from the ares 20 miles south, the slaty material from Vernon and 
Northfield, which lie to the northeast. They meet, as seen in ver- 
tical walls, with an interdigitating boundary, and as the basin widens 
southward sandstone intervenes and passes gradually into the coarser 
beds on either side. This is repeated on a more extensive scale in the 
southern wider part of the basin. 

<D. S. Oeol. Snevej Ball. 136, p. 145, 189S. 
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The behavior of the great overflow trap sheets is . instructive as 
indicating the character of the bottom over an extended area at a 
given time. The Deerfleld sheet is an overflow, as is proved by the 
beautiful ropy surface at Turners Falls. That it flowed over the 
muddy bottom of the basin is indicated by the kneading together of 
trap and shale in Greenfield. (See p. 268.) It rests on the Mount 
Toby conglomerate from Gill Center nearly to Fall Kiver, then on 
Longmeadow sandstone to Deerfield, then on Sugarloaf arkose to 
the Connecticut, and on the Mount Toby conglomerate to the south 
end of Mount Toby. It is covered by the same rocks as those which 
lie beneath it, and had little effect on the later rocks, except tiiat the 
boiindary of the Longmeadow sandstone and the Mount Toby con> 
glomerate is shifted to the north by an amount equivaluit to the 
thickness of the trap. 

The same is true of the Holyoke sheet. At its north end the 
same buff arkose that underlies it also rests on it and has not bten 
affected in the slightest degree by the abundant iron in the trap, 
as it was immediately covered by the strong currents. It continues 
to rest on the arkose to Holyoke and from there to the south line 
of the State rests on the Longmeadow sandstone and the Chicopee 
shale. A' these rock types thus formed portions of the bottom of 
the basin t the same time. 

The shallowing of the basin effected by the outflow of the great 
mass i>f trap made itself manifest in the transfer of the boundary 
of the arkose and sandstone far to the north. That is, it shallowed 
the waters so that along the central axis of the valley the finer- 
grained sandstones characteristic of the shallower central area ex- 
tended much farther north. This conclusion strengthens the Impres- 
sion, derived from the abundant signs of repeated emergence of the 
sandstones from the water and the absence of such signs from the 
arkose, that the sandstone was deposited in ^allower water and 
often laid bare. That the arkose and the calcareous shales were 
being deposited at the same time is further shown by the fact that 
from Titans Pier, where the Holyoke diabase sheet crosses the Con- 
necticut, nearly to Westfield River, a distance of about 10 miles, the 
diabase, which here everywhere rests directly on the coarse arkose, is 
filled with fragments of the fine-grained shales and dove-colored 
limestones, which were in place at the bottom of the basin in the 
area far to the east or southeast, whence it came. 

GVIDESCE OF THE PBESENCB OF ICE AUD VIOLENT CUHBENT8 FROV THE 
CHARACTER OP CONTACTS ANU CONSTITUENTS. 

The contact of the shore beds with the schists is first seen in Ber- 
nardston, in the brook just south of the Devonian limestone. Here 
there rests on the basset edges of the Devonian quartzite a thin 
S(ie44'— Boll. 597—17 ^7 
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remnant of the conglomerate made up of a coarse red sandstone, full 
of large angular fragments of the rocks on which it rests. 

On Fox Brook south of the road over West Mountain, in Bernard- 
ston, the very coarse arkose can be seen almost in contact with the 
schists, showing that almost from the beginning the strong north- 
ward currents carried their granitic material from the south even 
into this far northern portion of the basin. In Leyden Glen, in the 
northwest comer of Greenfield, a brook gorge affords an opportunity 
to study the extreme contortion of the argillite, as well as the eon- 
tact of theTriassic beds with it. Just below the dam of a burnt mill 
a basal stratum of the Triassic is plastered against the argillite, the 
plane of contact dipping 45°. The stratum is here made up of 
subangular masses, nearly an inch across, of the Vein quartz deriTed 
from the argillite, and is quite uncemented. It is 1 to 1^ inches 
thick, and passes gradually up Into a bed, 2 or 3 inches thick, contain-, 
ing many smaller pebbles of the white vein quartz in a deep-red paste. 
This grades into a deep chocolate-colored layer— a coarse, pebbly 
arkose — full of muscovite and feldspar, but with much vein quartz, 
and argillite also, and this continues upward across the brook, 
becoming lighter in color. 

In the gorge of the next tributary, 50 feet lower down on the 
same side, traces of the basal conglomerate bed rest nearly horizon- 
tally on the vertical slates for 245 feet up the brook. It is a striking 
rock, containing large white quartz pebbles in the bright-red sand. 
Above this place, just at the entrance of the brook, is a bluff, and in 
it the basal bed grades through 3^ feet of fine red sandstcHie into a 
bed 10 feet thick of coarse buff arkose with two thin conglomerate 
layers, and above this is a bed 10 to 12 feet thick of a conglomerate 
with pebbles an inch across; strike N. 70° E., dip 15° S. These are 
mostly well-rounded masses of the vein quartz from the argillite, also 
of gneiss, mica schist, argillite, and similar rocks. These bowlders are 
commonly full of iron rust. Circumstances favoring the deposition 
of iron oxide were present from the beginning, and after a brief 
period (during which the waters advancing on this sharp slope 
deposited only the angular quartz masses so generally abundant in 
the argillite, yet wanting just here) the strong currents brought up 
from the south the granitic material of the Williamsburg area, 18 
miles away, so that there for a long time and for a considerable 
distance out into the valley by far the larger and the finer portiMi 
of the deposit was this far-traveled granite debris, whereas the 
coarser and more angular portion was vein quartz from the argillite. 
The black mud from the argillite seems to have been swept away 
entirely and to have found no place of permanent deposit ncnth of 
Holyoke. 
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Farther south the rcxslt is everywhere a coarse pudding stone, 
whose large pebbles of vein quartz and schist are derived from the 
adjacent bluffs of mica schist and become smaller and rarer away 
from the bluff eastward, until inDeerfield River they are mostly 
lacking. The matrix in which these large pebbles are embedded is 
a coarse arkose with much kaolinized feldspar and muscovite, which 
■could not have been furnished by the dark schists that make the 
shore for miles north and south but which have drifted up, as before 
indicated, from the south. 

From this point south the arkose abuts against the western wall 
clear across the State, and few of its pebbles are larger than an 
8-inch cube. Thus, at Whately, in the roadside near the school south 
of the village, the arkose contains 8-inch pebbles of a coarse granite 
exactly like that of Williamsburg, in a mass of coarse granitic 
debris, but the adjacent argillite and tonalite are wanting in the 
rock. 

The northernmost outcrop of the Triassic occurs half a mile north 
of Northfield, where the Winchester road starts. It is a coarse con- 
glomerate, which appears in continuous outcrops west of the village 
street and may be best studied in the fine roches mout<»in^s in front 
of the church erected by Mr. D. L. Moody and along the brook near 
by, a little west of the gristmill. Here the pudding stone contains 
pebbles of granite, quartzite, and amphibolite. One block of a flat 
barren mica schist was 2 feet long. The whole series comes from 
the escarpment of crystalline rocks directly east; and the great fault 
at the foot of this escarpment is about 100 rods east, which probably 
represents the distance of the shore line. A mile farther south, at 
the south end of the village,- the conglomerate contains pebbles of 
the peculiar coarse hornblende rock that crops out in the lower por- 
tion of the escarpment due east, and there only, which indicates that 
these conglomerates have spread thinly from the foot of the scarp, 
less than a mile ea^. 

The section at the mouth of Millers River is interesting and pecul- 
iar. ITie farthest bluff visible on the south side of the Connecticut 
to one standing at the mouth of the tributary is composed of the 
coarse conglomOTate of the Triassic. To reach it cne passes along 
the shore over a coarse muscovite granit« and at a small brook comes 
upon an outcrop of the Leyden argillite and of quartz schist, wholly 
crushed and slickensided. Just above high water, on a horizontal, 
slightly faulted contact plane, is a coaly dirt bed, full of frag- 
ments of the subjacent argillite, which passes westwardly beneath 
the conglomerate bluff. This is the coarsest shore breccia, wholly 
derived from the adjacent argillite and showing no granitic mate- 
rial. Many blocks are 3 feet long; one measured 43 inches long. The 
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whole region shows intense crushing and faulting, though there is 
no indication of great throw. 

The conglomerate is exposed along the river about 25 rods, where 
it dips 40° N. and strikes N. 80° E. Beneath the sandstone is a 
thin-bedded gray, shaly rock, which for many rods is crushed into 
a mass of slickensided pencils. 

The conglomerates rise in Mount Toby to their greatest height and 
their most extensive development. The steep walls of the deep 
gorge which borders this mountain on the east show sheer cliffs and 
enormous bowlders of the coarsest conglomerate, and high above 
the bottom of the valley, in the beds of lEoaring Brook and of the 
next hrook to the north, the contad' of this conglomerate on an 
ancient quartzite can be seen. 

This mountain is a slate conglomerate from base to summit and 
from its eastern slopes westward nearly to the Connecticut. High 
up on its western slope there are two bands of sandstone, which 
penetrate the mountain with slight eastward dip and indicate two 
horizons at which a deepening of the water sent the finer sediment 
far east over the shoreward conglomerates. The high level (310 
feet above the sea) at which the crystalline rocks of the South 
Leverett plain pass beneath the conglomerate on the east slope of 
the mountain and the rising of the whetstone and amphibolite 
through it at Whitmores Ferry, on the west slope, show that the 
rock is less than 1,000 feet thick, as the mountain is only 1,260 
feet hi^. 

In Wilbraham, just east of the academy, there are outcrops of a 
dull-brown rotted conglomerate, and next to the east a highly in- 
durated muscovitic quartzite, full of (juartz veins and of dark color, 
rises sharply to form the eastern escarpment of the valley. All, or 
nearly all, the pebbles of the conglomerate, which are 1 inch to 8 
inches I'^ng, are from this schist. 

The contact of the two rocks may be seen in the bed of the brook, 
which crosses the road just south of the village (south of J. Hol- 
man's place), by following the brook east to the foot of the scarp. 
Here, resting on the black crushed and silicified sch^, there is a 
compact pudding stone with abundant pebbles, about 4 inches Img, 
of the schist in a ground of deep-red sandstone. 

OUTCKOPS OF CRTSTALUNE ROCBS IN MTOST OF MOUNT TOBT CON- 
GLOME&ATI!. 

OOHWAT 80BIBT AT WHITHOBEB FEBBT, IH imtDX&LUn). 

The discovery of large outcrops of the underlying rocks in the 
heart of the Mount Toby conglomerate has proved very oaeful, as 
veil in Oirowing light on tiie distribution of the older rocks beneath 
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the Triassic as in accounting for the source of the materials of a 
large portion of the conglomerates and the extreme coarseness of 
those conglomerates at long distances from the old shore bluffs, 
^faich seemed to be the only source for them. Several of the rocks 
which thus outcrop are unique, and their presence in abundance in 
the conglomerate had long been a puzzle. Again, at certain points 
in the mountain far from the shore the pebbles of the conglomerate 
are rather large and maintain their size in a small area around the 
central point. This phenomenon has enabled me to locate several 
outcrops of crystalline rocks in the midst of the conglomerate. 

The first area discovered forms the ledges over which the water 
runs at the mill at Whitmorea Ferry, east of the road, though west 
of the road it runs over black, fish-bearing shaly sandstone. The 
crystalline rock is here a black, fine-grained, and thin-bedded horn- 
blende schist hardly distinguishable from the black sandstone. On 
the plateau above, just south of the mill pond, the western well- 
smoothed ledge is, at its north end, composed of a dark-green, very 
fine grained hornblende schist, striking north and standing vertical, 
full of wavy quartz veins and lenses placed with the bedding. The 
whole is little jointed, but a few feet along the surface the traces of 
jointing increase in distinctness and farther south become slightly 
opened planes, then traces of motion of the fragments are seen, and 
infiltrated sand appears, now indurated in the joints. The breccia- 
tion increases to the point where the fragments are thrown into 
confusion, but one can see how they may be moved back into their 
places. At a distance of 3 rods from the beginning the whole is a 
breccia of large plates of the parent rock; at 10 rods one begins to 
see foreign pebbles — quartz and gneiss — and for a mile south the 
hornblende schist pebbles can be found in abundance. East of the 
amphibolite, which is, perhaps, 10 rods wide, is a band of light-gray, 
fine-grained, thin and flat laminated quartz schist (whetstone) , and 
still farther east is a second adjoining bed of the fine-grained horn- 
blende schist. The first bed forms the face of the bluff, and the 
water pours over it; it can be examined along the path up to the 
dam. Southward all these rocks show a full repetition of all that 
has been described for the first hand, and the quartz schist is more 
abundant in the conglomerate and more characteristic of it than any 
other rock. 

GNEISS OF HILL WBBT OF K0NTAJ3VZ. 

On the northern slope of this hill, near the house of H. H. 
Taylor (now burned), with its center at the branching of the road — 
at the northernmost loop of the 320-foot contour on the map — is a 
lai^ outcrop of a spotted, thin and wavy bedded gneiss. It is a 
large outcrop, as the ice has planed the conglomerate off from the 
whole north face of the hill, and its similar position to that of 
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Mount Warner, in the Amherst Basin, is interesting. This was 
a great hill in Triassic time, and furnished material in large amount 
as the waters rose over it. Toward the north the Triassic rock grows 
abruptly finer, but the long exposures in the bed of the sb-eam at 
the foot of the hill, 100 rods north, are composed of a coarse, pebbly 
sandstone, derived almost wholly from this peculiar rock. 

All around the south border of the gneiss the exposures of the 
contact are excellent, and the undisturbed ledge passes gradually 
through the stages described above at Whitmores Ferry until, at a 
distance of a few rods, a coarse agglomerate is found, in which I 
measured one egg-shaped block 47 inches long. In the entire hill, 
for miles to the south, the large glacial bowlders of this rock a,re 
so abundant that I searched especially for an outcrop of the older 
rock and found it here. The conglomerates are thrown off in all 
directions from this mass, and in the brook dip 30° E. away from 
the hill. The gneiss bowlders weather more rapidly than the fine 
paste and form great holes in the conglomerate. 

At the northernmost point in the south wood road, on Mount 
Toby, is probably another similar outcrop, as blocks 40 to 45 inches 
occur, and 3 rods east of the east end of this road is another out- 
crop of a fine granite which protrudes through the conglomerate. 

FAULXS rS XHX; TBIASSIC BASDT. 

The Triassic rocks form a great "graben" or sunken block 
bounded on either side by nearly vertical faults or broad crush 
zones which run at the foot of the bluffs that bound the basin on 
both sides. The fault on the west is offset in harmony with the fore- 
springing angles of the trap outcrops. 

The mass of Mount Toby is broken up into fault blocks, and a 
major fault is beautifully exposed at the waterfall east of Whit- 
mores Ferry in Sunderland. 

From the south Mount Tom is seen to be a table mountain, where 
a nearly horizontal sheet of trap, 300 feet thick, rests on a 
great pedestal of sandstone, which rises about 900 feet above the 
sea, with steep scarps on the west, south, and east. At the foot of 
the eastern scarp a fault runs very obliquely to the course of the 
bed, about N. 35° E., and west of this fault the mass is raised about 
650 feet, so that when viewed from the road south of the moun- 
tain the trap seems to come to a sudden end in Mount Tom, but 
eastward its whole width can be traversed and can be followed 
thence south continuously across the State. The sandstone can be 
traced north in a sharp triangular projection set in between the 
two sections of the trap by the displacement of the fault This 
eastward-facing bluff of Mount Tom sinks northward, but where 
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the fault crosses the river and makes the westward-facing bluff of 
Mount Holyoke the throw is about the same but in the opposite 
direction. 

The slickensided fault wail and a 6-foot zone of crushed rock 
have been well exposed b; the cut on the electric road just south of 
the lower station of the cable road on Mount Tom, and about 5 
rods south along the fault, where a small brook comes down over 
the trap, above a small quarry, there is an excellent exposure of 
the fault which shows a marked brecciation of the adjacent beds. 

The ridge reaches its culmination in Mount Tom because of the 
great upthrow on this fault running at the eastern foot of the 
mountain and not because of any thickening of the trap sheet 
there; the thickness is about 250 feet at Mount Nonotuck and 
jbout 300 feet at Mount Tom. It then sinks to a comparatively 
low level but continues south as an unbroken ridge, which rises 
in Proven Mountain, in Agawam, to 625 feet and runs with thick- 
ness not greatly diminished to the south line of the State. On 
Percival's map of Connecticut it is prolonged without interruption 
to the south line of Simsbiiry. 

Parallel to the fault at Mount Tom run three other faults, far- 
ther south, which cross the trap ridge very obliquely, and, what 
is of more interest and importance, all four run parallel to the 
western rocky border of the ba^n. One forms a gap in the range 
in Holyoke through which passes the railroad which connects this 
town with Westfield, and this I have called the Holyoke fault. The 
second forms the notch for the passage of Westfield River, after 
which I have named it. The third determines a notch in the range 
at the point where it enters Connecticut, and I have referred to it 
as the State line fault. Details of tliis fault where it crosses the 
" posterior '' dike and the river at the Holyoke dam are ^ven in 
Monograph 29.^ 

These parallel faults divide the country into narrow orographic 
blocks, which are tilted to the east, producing the uniform easterly 
dip. Furthermore, each block seems to be raised vertically as com- 
pared with its neighbor on the east, a structure which seems most 
marked in Mount Tom. This structure produces a pattern in the 
boundary of the trap ridge on the map which, is repeated at each 
fault. The western boundary of trap on sandstone below swings 
round in sickle shape to meet the fault, and the eastern boundary 
of sandstone on trap is transferred to the northeast along the fault 
line. Thus the ridges are slightly in echelon, each ending in a high 
rounded bluff on the south, and their continuation is moved north 
and east and begins in a sharp point. 



' U. 8. Geol. Survey lion. 29, pp, 370, 176. I 
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As the fault lines run so nearly parallel to the trap they form 
its boundary for long distances. This is recognizable on the east 
by the fact that where the sandstone rests normally on the trap the 
upper surface of the trap is very acoriaceous and full of inclusions ; 
where the fault boundary is present on this side sandstone occurs in 
immediate proximity to compact trap for long distances. On the 
west, in many places, if not in all, vertical bluffs and " Devils Gar- 
dens " of trap debris coincide with the fault boundaries of the trap 
along the uplifted edge of the blocks. The effect of these faults is 
more manifest on the narrow " posterior " bed. 

UINERAL VEINS. 

The only mineral veins in the western part of Massachusetts are 
of the " baryta-lead formation," though in some of the fissures there 
seems to have been an antecedent " fluorspar-calcite formation," 
which is now scarcely represented except by the many pseudomorphs 
of quartz after fluorite and calcite. Circulating waters bearing silica 
dissolved out or replaced the fluorite and calcite, introducing the 
second stage of vein filling, and the veins soon'became quartz-barite- 
galena deposits, with chalcopyrite and sphalerite in places replacing 
the galena. It is quite possible that the fluorspar-calcite formation 
dates from the time of the post-Carboniferous folding, and entirely 
probable that the baryta-lead veins coincided with the faulting of 
the Triassic rocks, as they occur both in the Txiassic sandstones and 
traps and in the older adjacent rocks. 

All the minerals which occur in the veins mentioned above are - 
described in detail in my " Mineralogical lexicon of Franklin, Hamp- 
shire, and Hampden counties"' and in the supplement to that list 
in chapter 22 of Monograph 29, where all the veins are described. 
They occur at many places in the Triassic beds and in the border 
country. 

The principal mining has been done at Loudville, where the vein 
produced lead with about 13J ounces of silver to the ton from galena. 
Sphalerite, chalcopyrite, pyrite, and bomite occurred more rarely; 
barite and quartz in abundant crystals formed the gangue. As 
decomposition products, malachite appeared with wulfenite, and 
cerusite, stolzite, anglesite, limonite, pyrolusite, and the finest pyro- 
morphite occurred. Pseudomorphs after calcite and fluorite indi- 
cate the more abundant presence of these gangue minerals in former 
times. 

At the granite quarry east of Florence, in Northampton, the great 
crush faults were occupied first by calcite, which is now present 
only in a few crystals coated with transparent cubes of fluorite but 

"U. B. Qeol. Surrej Dull. 120. 1896. 
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is further represented by negative crystals in barite and quartz. 
Barite followed the calcite and shot through all the cavities in broad 
plates of extreme thinness. This was followed by an abundant dep- 
usition of quartz, both as drusy surfaces and as pseudomorphs after 
c:alcite, and by barite. There is also an abundance of a chocolate- 
colored tabular quartz, slashed full of fissures from which the blades 
of barite have disappeared; this quartz is a most perfect pseudo- 
morph after the peculiar tabular form of calcite called argentine, 
which occurs also on the other border of the great granite area. 

The quartz is followed by prehnite in broad surfaces of large 
crystals simple or slightly resetted. The prehnite was followed by 
laumontite in fine large crystals possessing the wholly peculiar form 
characteristic of this mineral but now represented only by hollow in- 
crustation pseudomorphs in albite, which appear as minute, limpid, 
very characteristic twins. The whole forms thus a very peculiar but 
very clearly observed p&ragenesis. 

THE TBIASSIC FAUNA AHD FLOSA OF THE CONNECTICUT VAULET.' 
By BicHABD SwABB Lull, Ph. D.' 

ENVIRONMENT. 

In an exhaustive report on the Triassic life of the Connecticut 
Valley, recently published by the Connecticut Geological and Natural 
History Survey,' I have presented the following main conclusions. 

The region was formerly supposed to be an estuary or basin to 
which the tidal ebb and flow had daily access, layjng bare at inter- 
vals vast mud flats over which the animate population, vertebrate 
and invertebrate, small and great, wound its devious way, leaving 
trails and impressions which, after partly hardening, would be cov- 
ered by the sediment-laden waters and thus preserved. 

A maturer judgment, based on the evidence afforded by the char- 
acter of the sediments, the nature of certain physical phenomena 
which the deposits show, and above all the total absence of marine 
forms, or even such as would point to brackiah-water origin, from 
the record of the organic life, leads us to picture surroundings quite 
at variance with the older idea. 

> An abitract of the state of our knowledee concemlnit the pBleoDtol<«y of tbe Trlaisii: 
up to tbe time wboD Prof. Lull publlsbed his Forail footprints ct tbe Jora-Tiias of North 
America (Bostoa Soc. Nat. Hist. Mem., vol. 6, p. 4el, ie04| 1h given In U. S. Geol. Survey 
Mod. 29, p. S94. ISBS. In the paper bere contributed Prof. Lull glvcB bis matured remlta 
ooDCerolng the paleontolog? of the Triaealc period and tbe light which these reaalts 
throw on the character of the region during that period. He has given a more popular 
acconnt to The life of the Connecticut Trlaa <Am. Jonr. ScL, *th wr., toL SS, pp. 
8S7-123. 1912). 

■ Paper pnbllsbed by permlBslon of Prof. William North Rice, director of the Connectl- 
cat Qeologieal and Natural Hlatory Survey. 

•Lull, H. 8., Trlasalc life of tbe Connecticut Valley: Connecticut Qeol. and Nat. Hist. 
Survey Bull. 24, ISIS. 
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Our new conception is that of a broad but Bhallow depression lead- 
ing from a point near the Vermont border on the north to New Haven 
Bay on the south, bordered by higher uplands formed of more an- 
cient rock, the weathering of which gave rise to the material which 
composed the Triassie sediments themselves. This ancient valley 
had already a well-established drainage, for evidence is at hand of 
the existence of at least one considerable stream with its system of 
tributaries. At times the drainage was temporarily deranged, prob- 
ably by extensive lava flows or by the warping of the surface due to 
subterranean volcanic forces, giving rise to more or less extensive 
bodies of standing water, which teemed with the curious armored 
" ganoid " fishes characteristic of Triassie time. Evidence of this is 
found at certain localities in Massachusetts and Connecticut in the 
form of black bituminous shale deposits containing an abundance of 
piscine fossils and of plants. At times great volcanic activity oc- 
curred, which resulted in pouring over the surface widespread sheets 
of lava, some of them of great thickness. These phenomena gave 
rise to the so-called trap sheets, the anterior, main, and posterior, 
which were preceded, separated, and followed by periods of tran- 
quillity of unequal lengths, during which the life-recording sediments 
were laid down. 

The organic evidence points to a climate of semiarid character, 
probably with increasing dryness as Triassie time rolled on, though 
doubtless there were cycles of varying humidity, which, as Hunting- 
ton has shown, have occurred in the Near East during historic times. 
Sudden changes in the character of deposition point at intervals to 
those torrential rains so characteristic of seinidesert regions to-day. 

The landscape was clothed with vegetation, which bore the mark 
of antiquity in its monotonous somber greens and which was dis- 
tinguished by the sparseness and lack of variety, except locally, 
which characterizes our great Southwest, The plants were of three 
main sorts — ferns, cycads, and conifers — all of which must have 
been a source of food to some, at least, of the denizens of the Triassie 
lands. 

THE FLORA. 

Davis and Loper^ have recorded several plant species from the 
so-called anterior and posterior black shale bands of CcHinecticut. 
These include the following forms: Of the Coniferte, a gingko or 
maidenhair tree, Baiera TaiinateriancL, Pachyphyliutn swvSe, and 
P. hrevifoUum; of the cycads, represented to-day by the sago palm, 
Cyc<idinocarpu8 chapini^ Otosamiies brevifoiitis, 0. latior, and Cteno- 
phyllu-m brenmianum; and of the Equisetse or scouring rushes, Egui- 
setwm rogersi and " calamite-like stems, with head." There is also 

iDavlB, W. M., KUd Loper, B. W., GeoL Soc. Amerlta BnU., vol. 3, pp. 42»-4SI), 1891. 
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found a fern, C'laihropteris plaJyyphyUa^ in the coarse sandstones of 
Mount Tom, and another, TiXTuopter^^ from the gray footprint-bear- 
ing shales as well. Another conifer, which may be Paliasya, and 
twigs of Cheirolepis muensteri have been found in the footprint- 
bearing Field's Orchard quarry at Gill, Mass., which are much 
younger than either of the black shale belts.* 

THE FAUNA. 

The record of animate life is of a twofold character; on the one 
hand, there are the relatively rare actual fossils, arid on the other 
the trails, impressions, and footprints, which occur in these rocks 
in a profusion and perfection of detail elsewhere unknown. This 
evidence points to a diverse horde of creatui-ea, both invertebrate and 
vertebrate. Of the invertebrates there are known with fair assur- 
ance worms, mollusks, and arthropods, including insects, and prob- 
ably crustaceans and myriapods. Of the vertebrates there were 
doubtless present three classes — fishes, amphibians, and reptiles. 
The presence of birds has been neither proved nor disproved, for 
though the great majority of the so-called "bird tracks" are un- 
questionably referable to dinosaurs, there are some of which one 
can not be so sure. Presumptive Mammalia are known from deposits 
of nearly equivalent age in South Carolina, hence their appearance 
in the Connecticut Valley is not impossible, but I know of no form 
of footprints which suggests a probable mammalian origin. 

ISTEBTZBBATES. 

Of the fauna but two or three invertebrates are known from actual 
fossils. A neuropterous insect, probably the larva or nymph of an 
aquatic type, occurs in great abundance in two or three localities in 
the neighborhood of Turners Falls. This species is known to science 
as Mormolucoides articyZatits Hitchcock and is interesting as the 
most ancient recorded insect larva. Another insect has been reported 
from a railroad cut not far from Middletown, Conn., hut its identity 
is as yet unknown. 

On January 28, 1912, Miss Mignon Talbot lent to the Yale Uni- 
versity lAuseum specimens of the crustacean Estheria found near 
West Holyoke, the first record of the genus in the Connecticut 

' I have also described the fems HacrolimiopterU magnttoUa and Xstrooarpua vlrndt- 
ien»ti and the calamlte tfcAi^oneura planicoetata <U. 8. Qeol. Surrey Mod. 2t). p. 300, 
D^SS), from the beda in MaasacbusettB. 

Newberry gave the name Loperia rtmpieo to the gnmll Impertecl cyUndrlcsl Htema 
caannon In the aandxtonee, and two anch atema have been found In bowlders In Amberat 
(see Am. Jour. Sei.. 4th ser„ vol. 41, p. 821, 1B16) aa amaU cyilodere o( amygdaloid In 
gFeenUh compact trap. They are amooth and tapering with cordate croaa Gectlon. One 
la 2 feet long. 2) Inehes across at one end, and an Inch at the other. They aeem to hsva 
been formed by the trunli being enveloped Id tbe lava and burned and the hole filled b; a 
later amygdaloid. Sui;h ocsgrrencea are found at Kllauea. — B. K. B. 
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Valley, though it is known abundantly from the Triassic of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Of the MoUusca, several occurrences have heen published. But one 
find, however, that recorded by Emerson from a locality near Wii- 
braham, Mass., is authentic. It consists of a slab bearing at least 
14 impressions of shells representing at least two species of Unio, of 
which one was described by Emerson as Anoplophora wUbrahaaneTi- 
sis? This shell should be known as Vnio wUbrahamen^U and the 
other species I have named U. emergoni, in honor of its discoverer.* 

Of known invertebrate trails the number is considerable. They 
are, however, with few exceptions so obscure as to be difficult of exact 
diagnosis. The revised list of species, descriptions of which are pub- 
lished in the author's recent memoir, is given below. All the species 
were identified by Edward Hitchcock. 

rMaM ARTHKOPODA. 
Clua INgBCTA. 

Genus Acanthichnus with 9 species, A. curaorius, A. altemans, A. 
aZatus, A. saltaioriua. A, angmneus, A. trtlinearia, A. punctatus, A. 
rectUinearis, and A. dtvaricatua. 

Genus Bifurculapes with 5 species, B. lagueatus, B. tuberculatusy 
B. curvattis, B. scolopendroideus, and B. elachistotaius. 

Genus Lithographus with 3 species, L. hieroglyphicua, L. cruscu- 
laris, and L. pwnctatus {Oopesa punctata of Hitchcock). 

Genus Copeza with 1 species, C. triremis. 

Genus Hexapodichnus with 2 species, H. vutgnvs and H. Korrens, 

Genus Conopsoides with 2 species, C. larvalia and C. curtaa. 

Genus Harpepus with 1 species, H. captUarig. 

Genus Sagittarius with 1 species, S. alternant. 

INCEBTjE 8EDI3. 

Other trails, undoubtedly those of arthropods, but of what class or 
classes within the phylum there is considerable doubt, are as follows: 

Genus Lunula with 1 species, L. ohacura. 

Genus Pterichnus, probably myriapod, with 1 species, P. tardigra^ 
duSf referred by Hitchcock to Acani/idchnue tardigradus and later 
to Pterichnus ceniipes. 

Genus Hamipes with 1 species, H. didaetylua. 

Genus Sphsarapus with 2 species, S. larvedia and S, magnue. 

Genus Grammepus with 2 species, G. erismatus and 6. unordinatus. 

Genus Stratipes with 1 species, S. laius. 

Genus Saltator with 2 species, S. bipedatua and S. caudatua. 

'Am. Jour. Scl., 4th ser., toI. 10, p. ng, 1900. 

■Idem, vol. !t.1, p. 407, 1912. U. emertont has also been described b; B. L. Troiell 
(Idem, voL 38, pp. taO-Am, 1914). 
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Phjtam VBBHBS. 

Of Vermes, using the term in the broad sense of the older zoologies, 
we have the following forms: 

Genus Ilerpystezoum with 4 species, //. marahii, II. minutum, H. 
itUerm^dium^ and H. magnum, referred by Hitchcock to the genus 
Unisulcus. 

Genus Halysichniis with 2 species, H. laqueatus and 3, tardigradus. 

Genus Cunicutarius with 1 ^>ecies, C. retrahens. 

Genus Cochlea with 1 species, 0. archimedea. 

Genus Cochlichnus with 1 species, C. angtiinetis. 

PhrluM HOLLUSCAT 

. Under the phylum Mollusca? are placed some dubious trails, which 
differ from those assigned to the worms in being multiple, double, or 
triple. The genera thus assigned are as follows: 

Genus Bisulcus with 1 species, B. undulatua. 

Genus Trisulcus with 1 species, T. kcqueaiite. 

G*Bcn af da^ttol oricla. 

Genus Harpsgopus with 1 species, H, dubiua. 

Genus Grammichnus with 1 species, G. alpha. 

Genus CUmacodichnus with 1 species, C. corrugatua. 

Genus -51nigmichnus with 1 species, A. multiformis. * 



Of the fishes Dr. C. B. Eastman, in a characteristically excellent 
paper,' gives the following summary: 



(Names of apcdes loimd la the CounectlciU Viller ace marked with an astcrlBk.] 
CBOseoPTEBTon. 
Famllj' Ccelaoanthidte : 

*Dlpluru» longicaudatn* Newberry. 



Famllj' Catopterldte : 

*Catopteru» gracUis 1. H. Bed&eld. 
*Catopterut redfleldl Egerton. 

Dictyopyge macrvra (W, C Redfleld). 
Famllj Semionotlds : 

*Aoentrophorug chicope*tHt Newberry. 
*8emionotus offassl^i (W. C Itedfleld). 

Semionolug brauni (Newberry). 

Semionotus elegant (Newberry), 
'Semionotua }ultu» (Agasslz). 

SemUmotua gigat (Newberry), 

8emionotu» Imeatut (Newberry), 
'iSemtcmntva mtcropfertts (Newberry). 
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Pamily Semlonotidte— Gontlaned. 

*SemUmolu» otMtiu (W, C. HedfieW). 

Semionoiua robuttug (Newberry). 
*8emionotii» tenuicepg (Agaasiz). 
Famll]' Eugnathidfe : 

*PtycJiotepii iaar*ki Newberry. 

This fauna is made up exclusively of ganoids except for one 
erossopterygian, and from comparisons with fish faunas of the Old 
World it is considered to be of more or less manifold nature and 
corresponds in a general way to the interval between the uppermost 
KuschelkaUc and the basal division of the Keuper in the Mediter- 
ranean region. 

TEBSBSTBIAL TEBTEBBATES. 

Beference has already been made to the great disparity in num- 
bei's of actual bone remains as compared with the footprints, and 
though the number of footprints contained in our museums is so 
great as to be unrecorded, and many more have been destroyed, the 
skeletal remains are by no means as rare as is generally supposed, 
for, as a matter of fact, no fewer than three genera and five species of 
dinosaurs, one species of a Belodon, and two species of aetosaurs have 
been described from the Connecticut Valley alone, Eind Ihe actual 
number of specimens naturally exceeds this record of different forms. 
Geographically, osseous remains are reported from Greenfield, Bel- 
chertown, South Hadley, Springfield, and Longmeadow, in Massa- 
chusetts; and from East Windsor, Ellington, Manchester, New 
Haven, and Simsbury, in Connecticut. The footprints occur scat- 
teringly the entire length of the valley from above Turners Falls 
to New Haven, but the greatest abundance, both of separate localities 
and profusion of species and specimens, is in the northern portion 
of the area, specifically around Turners Falls and near South Hadley. 
Hitchcock, in the " Ichnology of Massachusetts," enumerates no fewer 
than 38 quarries containing fossil footprints, and a very few locali- 
ties have been discovered since that time. 

The creatures known from the bones are as follows: 
CIhi rgptilia. 
Order Parosuchla Huxley : 

Suborder Aetoeanrla Nicholson and Lydekker ( =Pseudosuchla 
Zlttel): 
Family Aetosauridie : 

Stegomus arcuatus Marsh. New Haven, Conn. 
St^oiuns longlpes Emerson and I>ximls. Longmeadow, 
Mass. 
Suborder Pbytosaurfa Baur : 

Pamlly Phytosaurldie McGr^or: 

Butlodou (Belodon) valldus (Marsh). Simsbury, Conn. 
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Order Dlnosaurla Owen : 

Suborder Theropoda Marsh : 

Snperfamilj Megalosauria Baur : 
Family Anchlsauridte Marsh ; 

Anchisaurus (Megadactylus) polyzelus (E, Hitchcock, 

Jr.). Springfield, Mass. 
Anchisaurus colurus Marsh. Manchester, East Windsor, 

AnchieauruB solus Marsh. Manchester, Conn. 
Ammosaurus major Slarsh. Manchester, Conn. 
Superfamil; Compsognatha Huxley : 

Family Podokeaauridie Lull : ' 

Podokesaurus holyohensls Talbot. South Hadley, Mass. 

These forms may be briefly described as follows: 

The Parasuchia were Eeptilia of more or less lizard-like form and 
had an outer armor consisting of bony plates which were in part 
segmentally arranged. They were distinguished from the later 
crocodilians mainly by the internal nares (nostrils). These were 
normal in position and not shifted far to the rear by the growth of 
a secondary bony palate, as in the modem crocodile, which, by bring- 
ing the nasal chamber into direct communication with the glottis, 
prevents drowning when the animal devours its prey under water. 
The Parasuchia were both aquatic fish-eating forms and, in the 
Aetosauria, truly terrestrial reptiles, though still doubtless of car- 
nivorous habits. 

Stegotnus arcuatua Marsh is represented by the impressions of the 
dorsal armor only, which show it to have consisted of narrow trans- 
verse plates extending from the mid line well across the back, flanked 
by smaller plates along the sides. Each of these overlapped its 
successor behind. The animal was estimated by Marsh to be " of 
moderate size, probably 8 or 10 feet long." It is preserved in the 
Yale University Museum. 

Stegomus longipes Emerson and Loomis is much more completely 
known, as nearly the entire armor from neck to rump is preserved, 
and also the slnill, sacrum, and remains of the limb hones. The 
limb bones give indication of long, slender legs, and the animal was 
apparently small. Its limbs indicate most strongly a correlation 
with certain abundant footprints of the genus Batrachopus in which 
the long step and narrow trackway surest a mammal-Hke gait, 
though the feet themselves were still typically reptilian. A restora- 
tion of Stegomus longipes is shown in Plate III, A. The original 
specimen is preserved in the Museum of Amherst College. 

The specimen of Rutiodon vcHidus, described by Marsh as 
Belodon, is much mcH% meager, consisting of a single incomplete 
scapula. It pertains, however, to a very well known genus, abundant 
remains of which have been found elsewhere than in the Connecticut 
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Valley, so that the entire character of the animal is approximately 
known. This creature was of decidedly more crocodile-like aspect, 
being comparable to the modern gaviala, with long, attenuated snout 
and slender, conical teeth, which inhabit the large rivers of India. 
Rutiodon also doubtless resembled the gavial in its fish-eating habits, 
and the finding of such remains at Simsbury, Conn., implies the 
presence during early Newark time of a large river or fresh-water 
lake containing sufficient fish for the maintenance of animals which 
may have attained the length of a dozen feet. The original q)ecimen 
of Rutiodon vaUdus is preserved in the Yale Museum. 

The dinosaurs of the Connecticut Valley which are known from 
their osseous remains are all carnivores, but within that group 
(Theropoda) two sorts are represented — the heavier, more power- 
fully aggressive anchi^urs and the slender swift-running podoke- 
saurs, representatives of the two main phyla of the suborder. 

The anchisaurs, represented by two genera and four species, were 
animals of fairly robust proportions, especially Amanosaurus major, 
bipedal, though their fore limbs were proportionately larger than 
those of the carnivores of later geologic time and were still well 
fitted for grasping their prey. There is no evidence, however, though 
their footprints are known by the hundreds, that they ever placed 
the hands on the ground, even while resting. The teeth in the skull 
of AncJmaurue colurus are not of the piercing and cutting type seen 
in the larger, more aggressive carnivores from other regions, but are 
somewhat spatulate, amply sufficient, however, for the feebler rep- 
tilian and amphibian creatures which doubtless formed their prey. 
Their light, hollow bones and their complete bipedalism imply swift 
movement over a wide range of territory. 

Of the known anchisaurs, jlncAigaurwa solua Marsh is the ranallest; 
its estimated length was about SJ feet. A. colurus Marsh was 7 feet 
in length, and A. polyselus Edward Hitchcock, jr., was of nearly 
equivalent size, A, colorut being slightly the larger, and Amtivoeaxarus 
major Marsh was perhaps 8f feet in length. A restoration of Aiushi- 
saurua colurut, both skeleton and flesh, is shown in Plate IV, A and 
B. With the exception of the type of AncJiistturus polyselus, which 
is preserved at Amherst College, the Yale Museum contains all the 
known material pertaining to this group. 

Podokesaunts holyokenais Talbot' represents the latest discovery 
of dinosaurian remains in the Connecticut Valley region. It was 
found by Dr. Mignon Talbot, professor of geology in Mount Holyoke 
College, near South Hadley, in 1910. This animal, which is known 
from the entire skeleton of the trunk and much of the tail and limbs 
but unfortunately lacks the head and anterior portion of the neck, I 
have reared as a long-limbed type with an excessively Itmg and 

lAM.loaLBeL.4tliaa.,via.Sl.p.4«8^1»ll, ' 
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0. ANOMCEPUS, « PLANT-EATING DINOSAUR. 
TRIASSIC DINOSAURS OF THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY.IOqIc 
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slender tail. (See PI. Ill, B.) The head is restored from that of 
Compsognathus, of the Middle Jurassic of Bavaria, but the rest is 
based almost without exception oq tiie type- skeletcsL The estimated 
length of Fodokesaurus is 3} feet 

Podokesaurus was essentially a slender cursorial animal, carnivor- 
ous in habit, but the very slenderness which gave it such celerity of 
movement necessarily ctHifined it to feeble prey, of which the footr 
piinta manifest so great an abundance. That it was related to the 
group represented later by Ornitholestes from tlie Morrison forma- 
tion and Omithomimus from the close of the Cretaceous seems cer- 
tain ; in fact, I see no feature to debar it from a more or less direct 
ancestry to its American successors in time. 

FOOIFRHTTS. 

In the ntHnenclature of the footprints it is deemed advisable to 
keep the genera and species entirely separate from those of the skele- 
tal remains, even though two names may thereby be applied to one 
organism, the one to the animal, the other to its tracks. The reasons 
for this are that even the best of correlations may possibly be in- 
exact, owing to unavoidable differences in the limitations of genera 
and species in ichnology and osseous paleontology. 

The classification is mainly that of Lull, 1904, with some modifica- 
tions due to the increase o£ our knowledge since that time. The 
better-known groups are considered first, the obscurer forms last. 

CU» BEPTILIA. 

Orf.r PARASUCHIA Baxkr. 

Sobotiltr AETOSAITRIA Nlcholun nd Lrdcklur. 

Gtum BATRACHOPIIS Bdoard Hltehcocli. 

Quadrupedal ; hand with 5 or 4 broad, clawless digits, generally 
directed forward. Foot 4-toed, with slender acuminate claws, all 
pointing forward. Hand and foot impression close together nearly 
in a right line. Stride very long. 

It is probable that the footprints of Stegomus, were they known, 
would prove identical with some of the species here included. 

Batrachopus includes five species, which differ from each other 
mainly in size. They are Batrachopus deweyi (Edward Hitch- 
cock), B. dispar Lull, B. gracilis (Edward Hitchcock), B. gracUior 
(Edward Hitchcock), B. hellua (Edward Hitchcock). Of these the 
impression of the hand of B. deweyi, the largest, is about 25 milli- 
meters long, whereas that of the much larger foot measures 43 milli- 
meters and the step 100 to 113 millimeters. B. dispar shows a greater 
disproportion between hand and foot, and B. gracUior is the smallest, 
the hand being 8, the foot 15, and the step 46 millimeters. 
50244°— Bull 697—17 8 
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Gum CHEIBOTHEROIDES Edward HitchnKk. 

Qnadrupedal ; feet unequal in size ; foot functionally 4-toed ; hand 
with 5 digits. Three inner digits of the foot generally terminate in 
rounded claws, the fourth does not. Limbs rather short, ratio of 
foot to step being as 8 to 4. 

There is but one species, Chmrotkeroides pUulaiua Edward Hitch- 
cock, which has a foot 22.5 millimeters in length. From Turners 
Falls, Mass. 

Order DIKOSACRIA Owen. 
Sakordcr THEROPODA HardL 

These are footprints of carnivorous dinosaurs. Strictly bipedal, 
digitigrade forms with a generally tetradactyl mesaxonic foot ; hallux 
occasionally forms an impression but generally is rotated to the rear. 
Claws acuminate. Limbs moderately to very long, trackway nar- 
row, and a few of the tracks show a tail trace. In tiie genera I have 
included under this suborder the hand is never impressed and here 
are included, if such there are, the tracks made by birds. 

Gcniu AKCmsAIIRIPtrs Lmll. 

Tetradactyl ous, the hallux impres^on when present is in the rear 
of digit II, Well-marked phalangeal pads, anterior claws acumi- 
nate. No tail trace. In this genus the limbs are of moderate length, 
though variable with the individual's gait. 

There are several species, of which the best known is Anehisauri- 
pus siUimani, formerly Brontozouin sUZimaniv/m, which has a foot 
that averages 153 millimeters in length and a stride of 300 to 560 
millimeters. This is the ichnite which I have correlated with the 
dinosaur AncMaaurus colvrus Marsh'. Localities, nearly all those of 
the upper horizon. 

Anchiacairipus hifcheocH Lull is somewhat smaller, its foot being 
119 millimeters in length. Locality, Lily Pond, Turners Falls, Mass. 

A. tuherosus (Edward Hitchcock) hag a foot 168 millimeters in 
length; A. exaertus (Edward Hitchcock), 226 millimeters; A. minus- 
culua (Edward Hitehcock), the largest species, correlated with Am- 
mosaurus major Marsh, 307 millimeters in length. A. paraUelus 
(Edward Hitchcock), a foot of peculiar character, is but 165 milli- 
meters long. 

Genu OTOUPHEPDS C 



In the original description this track is represented as tridactylous, 
with thick digits that show indistinct phalangeal impressions and 
are terminated by fairly sharp claws. The distinctive feature, how- 
ever, on which Dr. Cushman lays great stress, is that of a scalloped 
weblike expansion all around the margin of the track. The original 
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specimen has been unavailable for study, but as a wave of mud dis- 
placed by the creature's weight has been mistaken for a weblike 
expansion in several other specimens, notably those of Otozoum (see 
p. 119), 1 am skeptical concerning the validity of the web as a generic 
character here, especially in view of the fact that what is apparently 
a second species is represented in the Yale University Museum (Cat 
No. 2059), in which no trace of the expansion can be seen. 

Otouphepxta Tiiagmficus Cushman, from Gill, Mass., has a length of 
165 millimeters for the foot, that of the step being unknown. 

Oiouphepus mdnor Lull, also from GiU, has a foot about half the 
length of that of the first species, namely 85 millimeters. 

Gciia* GIGANDIPUS Edward mtckcock. 

Large bipedal forms; foot tetradactyl, hallux semirotated, its axis 
lying at right angles with that of the foot. Foot flatly digitigrade. 
Claws acuminate. With or without tail trace. 

Giffondipus cimdatm Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Mass., a huge form with a foot length of 445 millimeters and a 
stride of more tiian a meter. If the relative proportions to those of 
the Morrison Allosaurus, the length of which is recorded as 34 feet, 
held good throughout, G. caudatvs must have attained a length of 
approximately 27 feet, which would make it one of the most majestic 
dinosaurs of Newark time. 

Genu HTPHEPUS EdwaH Hitchcock. 

Bipedal, tetradactylous, hallux impressing its entire length and 
curved sharply backward. Phalangeal pads obscurely defined, an- 
terior digits apparently clawless. 

Hyphepus ^eldi Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, has a 
foot leugth of 128 millimeters and a step of 153 millimeters. 

Genna ZUBRONTBS Edward Hitchcock. 

Large bipedal forms with a functionally tridactyl foot, as with 
one doubtful exception the hallux is never impressed. Claws acumi- 
nate to blunted, digits broad with distinct phalangeal pads. Caudal 
trace absent 

In my earlier work this genus was classed with the Orthopoda 
(plant-feeding dinosaurs) largely because of the generally blunted 
claws; in the recent report, however, the presence of a hand impres- 
hion with rounded digits is considered the only true criterion of a 
herbivore from the ichnologic point of view. 

Euhrontes giganteug Edward Hitchcock is perhaps the best known 
of all the Connecticut Valley tracks, for its huge size and numerous 
occurrences appeal strongly to the imagination, the animal vying 
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with that whose feet made the impressions discussed above as Gigan- 
dipus. Length of foot, 370 millimeters; its bi^adth, 226 millimeters; 
length of step, 1,090 to 1,170 millimeters. In distribution it ranges 
from the Turners Falls locality to Portland and Middlefield, Conn., 
find is also recorded from New Jersey, 

Eubrontea approximattis (C H. Hitchcock), from Turners Falls, 
has a foot from 381 to 408 millimeters in length; the stride is 910 
to 1,080 millimeters. This species is distinguished from the preced- 
ing one mainly in its slenderer proportions. It is, however, often ex- 
tremely difficult to decide to which of the two species a specimen 
should be referred. 

Eubrontea divaricatue (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., Wethersfield, Conn., and 
Whitehall, N. J., has a foot 340 to 360 millimeters in length; the 
step is 1,040 to 1,190 millimeters. 

Eubrontea platypua Lull, from Turners Falls, has a foot 267 mil- 
limeters in length ; the step is 1,13.5 millimeters, very long in propor- 
tion to the foot. 

Eubrontea tuberatm (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 249 millimeters in length; the step is unknown, 

C<n«i GRALi:,ATOIt Edmnl Hitchncl. 

Typically small bipedal forms; footprints tridactyl; limbs very 
long; no hand nor tail impressions. Distinguished from Anchisauri- 
l)us, which it most closely resembles, by length of limb, general small- 
ness of track, and absence of the hallux impression, 

GraUator cursorma Edward Hitchcock, which is found in the 
entire length of the valley from the Turners Falls region to Middle- 
field, Conn., and also in Milford and Whitehall, N. J., is one of the 
most conspicuous of the smaller ichnites, corresponding most closely 
to the compsognathoid dinosaur Podokesaurua holyokeneta Talbot in 
form and proportions, horizon, and locality. Length of the foot, 79 
millimeters; of the step, 610 millimeters. 

GraUator tenuia Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls and South 
Hadley, Mass., and Wethersfield and Portland, Conn., is a form sep- 
arable with difficulty from G. cursoriua. Its length of foot is 73 
millimeters; its step is 195 millimeters. 

GraUator gradlia C. H. Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls region, 
Mass., Portland, Conn., and Milford, N. J,, has a foot 45 millimeters 
in length; the step is 315 millimeters. 

GraUator cuneatus Edward Hitchcock is found in ,the whole 
length of the Connecticut Valley and in Milford, N. J., so that it is 
a very widespread species. Its length of foot is 125 millimeters; its 
Btep is 460 to 550 millimeters. 
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fGraUaior formosus Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Masa., Wethersfield, Conn., and Wbitehall, N. J., has a foot 172 
millimeters in length ; its step is 655 millimeters. 

0«DU STENONTS LnlL' 

Bipedal, tridactyl, digitigrade, track very small, with thick toes, 
long slender claws, and distinct phalangeal pads. Stride fairly 
ihort ; no tail trace. 

Stenonyx lateraUs (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 30 millimeters in length ; its step is 70 millimeters. 
If a dinosaur of the proportions of Gom-paognaikui longipes from 
the " Lithographic slate," its length would be about 15 inches. 

Genu SBLENICHHtlS Edwaid HItebcock. 

Bipedal, tridactylous. Inner toe rarely distinct. Tracks nearly in 
line, without pads or claws. A generally continuous caudal trace 
but slightly sinuous. 

Selenicknus fdlcaius Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Mass., has a foot 72 millimet«rs in length ; its step is 90 millimeters. 

Selenichnus hreviiisculus Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, has a foot 46 millimeters in length; its step is 58 milli- 
meters. 

Suborder ORTBOPODA Ctp*. 

These are footprints ,of j>lant- feeding dinosaurs. Bipedal, rang- 
ing from a plantigrade, functionally tetradactyl foot (Otozoum) to 
a digitigrade, calcigrade while seated, functionally tridactyl one 
(Anomoepus). The hand is pentadactyl with blunt claws, and, 
though occasionally touching the ground in the resting position, is 
apparently never used for locomotion. It is much smaller than the 
foot. A caudal trace is present in a few specimens of some genera. 

Genu ANOHCEPUS Edward Hitcheai^ 

Foot digitigrade, tetradactyl, the subfunctional hallux sometimes 
impressing. AU tbe digits widely divergent, those of the hand rang- 
ing through 180°. Limbs only moderately long, and when resting 
considerable weight is borne on the hand, a point of difference from 
the succeeding genus. The tail and " ischial callosity " sometimes 
impresa A restoration is given in Plate III, C (p. 112) , 

Anomcepua scaanbus Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region and South Hadley, Mass., has a standing foot 95 millimeters 
in length; with the heel the length is 168 to 210 millimeters; the 
step is 230 millimeters. 

AnoTtimpus intermedium Edward Hitchcock may be called the most 
typical species. It ranges in distribution from the Turners Falls 
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region to South Hadley, Mass., Wethersfield, Conn., and Whitehall, 
N. J. The length of the foot is 105 millimeters, including the heel, 
173 millimeters ; that of the step ranges from 140 to 235 millimeters. 

ATtorruBpus curvaius Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 98 millimeters in length. 
The length of the foot and heel is unkaown. The step is 230 to 250 
millimeters. It is a very close ally of A. intermeditts, if not merely 
a variety of that species. 

Anomcepua crassua (C, H. Hitchcock), from Whitehall, N. J., is 
unrecorded from the Connecticut Valley. The length of the foot is 
190 millimeters; of the step, 387 millimeters. 

Anomtspus minimus Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Gill, 
and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 54 millimeters in length. The 
length of the heel is unknown. It is distinguishable from all other 
species of Anoma!pus by its small size and delicate proportions. 

AnoTTuepus gradUi-nms (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, South Hadley, and Chicopee Falls ( ? ) , Mass. ; Wethers- 
field and Middleficld, Conn. ; and near Goldsboro, York County, Pa., 
has a foot 64 millimeters in length; the step is 180 to 200 milli- 
meters. 

AnovuBpys cuneatua C. H. Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region and South Hadley, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a step 
330 to 460 millimeters in length. 

Anomcepus isodactylvs C. H. Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mon- 
tague, and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 116 millimeters in length 
(including the heel 230 millimeters) ; the step is 205 millimeters. 

Genu SAUBOPUS Edward HlU^coek. 

Distinguished from Anomcepus by the greater size, especially of 
the hind foot, the less acuminate claws, and the less divarication of 
the digits. The ischial callosity may impress. The foot also resem- 
bles that of Anchisauripus but is distinguished therefrom by the 
nonrotated hallux and by the occasional impression of the long heel 
while resting. 

Sauropus harrattii Edward Hitchcock is the track commonly 
known as Anommpug major and is recorded from the Turners Falls 
region only. The length of the foot is 220 millimeters (including 
the heel, 427 millimeters) ; the step is 765 millimeters, 

Genoa APATICHNUS Edward Hltdirocfc. 

Bipedal, digitigrade, functionally tridactyl, claws on foot acumi- 
nate. Caudal trace. Apatichnus differs from Anomcepus in the 
much shorter hallux and the relatively greater offset of the-outer toe. 

Apaiiehnua circwmagena Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 75 millimeters in 
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length. The foot and heel of a smaller specimen are 127 millimeters 
in length ; the foot alone is half that length. The average length of 
the step is 240 millimeters. 

ApaHchnus minor {Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls and 
South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 225 millimeters in length; the step 
is 630 millimeters. 

Ghdi OTOZOUM EdwaH Hitchcock. 

Bipedal, hand rarely impressing. Foot plantigrade, functionally 
tetradactjl; hallux nonrotated. Digits broad, with well-marked 
phalangeal pads; claws more or less rounded. Hand apparently 
pentadactyl, relatively small. Occasional tail trace. This unique 
animal has no counterpart, so far as our knowledge now goes, among 
osseous remains. It may remain for some time a baffling mystery. 
The so-called " web " of Hitchcock and of Lull proves to be noth- 
ing but a wave of mud displaced by the animal's weight. The same 
phenomenon has been observed in associated tracks of Anchisaurifus 
tiiUimtmi from Portland, Conn,, and in Cheirotherium sp. of the Old 
World. In character of track Cheirotherium comes nearer to that 
of Otozo'-im than any known form. 

Otosmmi jnoodii Edward Hitchcock, from South Hadley, Mass., 
and Portland, Conn., has a foot 490 millimeters in length; the step 
is about 800 millimeters. 

Otozoum, minus Lull, from the Turners Falls region, has a foot 228 
millimeters in length. The length of the stride is unknown. 

Cheirotherium, (?) parvwm C. H. Hitchcock, from Milford, N. J, 
(not found in the Connecticut Valley), has a foot 190 millimeters in 
length ; its step is unrecorded. 

INCBKTiE 8BDI8. 

Forms habitually bipedal. What these forms were it is difficult 
to conjecture, but as bipedality has evolved a number of times in 
dinosaurs, birds, several modern lizards, marsupials, rodents, man, 
and other animals, it follows that there may have been other reptilian 
orders in which cursorial need impelled the animal to assume the 
erect or semiereet pose. What these orders were we can not, in the 
light of our present knowledge, ascertain. 

Genu PLATTPTEBNA Edward Hitchcock. 

Bipedal, tridactyl, plantigrade or digitigrade, generally with a 
broad, rounded heel. Digits narrow, without pad impressions, and 
but rarely showing distinct claws. 

Platyptema deami (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls, 
Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 100 to 115 millimeters long. 
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Platyptema eoncamerata (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a foot 127 millimeters in length ; the step is 200 to 
300 millimeters. 

Platyptema digitigrada Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot 50 millimeters in length; the step is 
100 to 115 miliimeters, 

Platyptema tenuis (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethersfield, Conn., 
has a foot 69 millimeters in length ; the step is 178 millimeters. 

Platyptema delicatula (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethers6eld, 
Conn., has a foot 38 millimeters in length; the step is 76 millimeters. 

Platyptema recta (Edward Hitchcock), from Gill, Ma8&, has a 
"foot 95 millimeters in length ; the step is 140 millimeters. 

Genua ARGOmES Edward Bltch«ck. 

Bipedal, leptodactylous (narrow toed), tridactylous. Toes curved, 
the lateral ones more or less outward and upward behind, so as to be 
keel-shaped. Digitigrade, rarely showing a heel. 

Argoidee mMmmas (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield Cove, Conn., has a foot 30 millimeters 
in length; the step is 153 millimeters. 

Argoides macrodactylus (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners Falls 
and Cabotville, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 140 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 380 millimeters. 

Argoides red^eldii (Edward Hitchcock), from Chicopee Falls, 
Mass., except for the extreme narrowness of its digits, agrees essen- 
tially with Eubrontes divaricaius and may prove synonymous with 
that species. 

Guiiu PLECTROPTEBNA Ed< 



Bipedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade, heel narrow, tapering backward, 
not always wholly impressing- No phalangeal pads nor distinct 
claws. Long limbed, 

Plectroptema mimtaria (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and Chicopee Falls, near Cabotville, Mass., and Wethers- 
field, Conn., has a foot 230 millimeters in length; the step is 405 
millimeters. 

Pleetroptema angusta Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, has a foot 110 millimeters in length ; the step is 305 milli- 
meters, 

Pleetroptema elegans C. H. Hitchcock, from Wethersfield, Conn., 
has a foot 127 to 132 millimeters in length; the step is 457 to 533 
millimeters. 

Pleetroptema Uneans Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 65 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 255 millimeters. 
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Onatt POLBHARCBVS Edward Hltdcodc 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade, with broad heel and a large, 
half-rotated hallux. Toes slender in the track, though it is impressed 
on shale and has doubtless caved in to some extent. No phalangeal 
pads nor claws are in evidence. Except for the presence of the 
hallux this form most nearly approximates Platjptema. 

PoUfnarchua polemarchius (Edward Hitchcock), from Chicopee 
Falls and Cabotville, Mass., has a foot 376 millimeters in length ; the 
step is 1,224 millimeters. 

Genu PLESIOBNIS Bdward Hitchcock. 

Bipedal, digitigrade, tridactyl, with digits terminated by blunt 
or pellet-like claws. Small forms of doubtful affinity. 

Plesiomia pUulatua Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 53 millimeters in length; the step is 183 
millimeters. 

Gamu SILUMANItlS Bdward HltcbcMdi. 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, hallux rotated so as to be in line with the 
fourth digit. Digitigrade to semiplantigrade. 

Sillimanitia tetradactylus (EdwardHitchcock),fromTumersFaUs 
and Cabotville, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 97 milli' 
meters in length ; the step is 178 millimeters. 

SUlvmanius gracilior Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 43 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 153 millimeters. 

GniH STEROPOniES Edward mtchcuck. 

Bipedal, tetradactyl, subdigitigrade to semiplantigrade. Heel 
slopes upward so that the impression commonly ends in ridges and 
furrows. The hallux is rotated backward so as to be in line with 
digit IV. 

Steropoides diversus (Edward Hitchcock) , from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 135 millimeters in 
length; the step is 250 to 500 millimeters. 

Steropoides i/ngens (Edward Hitchcock) , from the Horse Race in 
Gill, Ma^., and Whitehall, N. J., has a foot 460 millimeters in 
length; the step is 1,020 to 2,020 millimeters. A very large animal. 

Steropoides infelix Hay, from the Turners Falls region, Mass., 
and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 45 millimeters in length; the 
step is 135 millimeters. 

Steropoides divaricates (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region and South Hadley, Mass., has a foot 152 to 178 milli- 
meters in length. The maximum length of the heel is 50 millimeters. 
The length of the step is unknown. 
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Steropoidea uneus (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 82 inillimet«rs in lengthy the st«p is 215 to 
227 millimeters. "5. ujunts differs markedly from the other niem- 
bers of the genus in the short step and wide trackway, and also in 
the position of the hallux, which is only semirotated." 

Genu LAGUNCCLAFES Edwmrd Bitcheock. 

Bipedal, digitigrade, tetradactjl, with clawless digits widely radi- 
ating and more or less flask or club shaped, dilating toward their tip. 

LaguTieulapes latua Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 22 millimeters in length and 32 millimeters 
in width ; the step is 76 millimeters. 

The following forms are quadrupedal in some specimens: 

G*BU XIPHOPEEA Edward Hltdcodi. 

Quadrupedal, p<Bsibly not habitually so; plantigrade; the tetra- 
dactyl foot much larger than the hand, which in known specimens im- 
presses but three digits. ' 

Xiphopeza triplex Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 66 millimeters in length ; the step is 102 
millimeters. 

Genu TABSODACTYLUS Edwaid Hltchcsck. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade; hand pentadactyl; foot tetradactyl, 
with broad digits and somewhat acuminate claws. Tail trace 
present. 

Tarsodactylue caudatu« Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a foot 80 millimeters in length ; the step is about 
200 millimeters, 

Tarsodaetylua expansus C. H. Hitchcock, from a locality near 
Greenfield, Mass., has a foot 43 millimeters in length; the step is 
127 to 178 millimeters. 

Ceiuu HAKPEDACTTLUS Edward Hltdwock. 

Quadrupedal, tetradactyl, plantigrade; heel long, digits somewhat 
curved inward, sickle-like. 

Harpedaetylus tenuissimm (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a foot 90 milli- 
meters in length; the step is 90 millimeters. 

Earpedactyhtg gracUior Edward Hitchcock, -from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot 41 millimeters in length; the step 
is 90 millimeters. 

Harpedactylua crassus Edward Hitchcock is a doubtful species 
from an unrecorded locality. 
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The following f onns ere habitually quadrupedal : 



Quadrupedal. Foot tridactyl, birdlike, digitigrade. Hand penta- 
dactyl; digits curved; no phalangeal or claw impressions. Tips of 
(lig;its more or less acuminate. 

Corvipes lacertoideua Edward Hit«hcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and WethersfieU, Conn., has a hand 33 millimeters 
and a foot 66 millimeters in length ; the step is 43 to 68 millimeters. 

Geniu ANCTBOFUS Edwmrd Hltchcsck. 

Quadrupedal, plantigrade. Foot tetradactyl or pentadactyl; hal- 
lux semjrotated; the other digits turned outward very strongly. 
Hand tetradactyl; digits as in the foot but much slenderer in pro- 
portion to its length. No pad nor claw impressions are preserved. 
Hitchcock suggests chelonian affinities for this aniinal. 

Ancyropua heteroclitua (Edward Hitchcock), from localities near 
Turners Falls and Moodys Comer {%), Mass., has a hand and a foot 
51 millimeters in length; the step is 63 millimeters. 

Genu CBBLONOmES Edwud Hltduack. 

Quadrupedal ; foot tridactyl, digltigrade, smaller than the planti- 
grade pentadactyl hand. No pads nor claws. Limbs long and body 
wide. 

Chelonoides incedeng Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a hand 43 millimeters and a foot 26 millimeters in 
length ; the stride is 180 millimeters. 

Gmim AHBLTPUS Edward Hitchcock. 

Hand unknown. Foot plantigrade, tridactyloiis, with the digits 
curving inward. 

Amhlypus dextratus Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, 
Mass., has a foot 25 millimeters in length; the step is 100 to 115 
millimeters. 

Genu HELCUBA Edwud HllcllCMk. 

Quadrupedal; tail and toes commonly drag on the ground. 
Broad body trace. These traces give absolutely no data concerning 
the form and structure of the feet. Hitchcock compares the mark- 
ings to those left by living land tortoises and hence classes them 
provisionally with the Chelonia. 

Helcura angtdnea Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a stride of 125 to 150 millimeters, and a trackway 75 millimeters 
in width. 

Helcura littortdts Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a stride of 150 millimeters and a trackway 125 millimeters in 
width. 
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Eelcura aurgetu Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a trackway 12S to 150 millimeters in width. No tail trace nor 
footprints. 

Otnma BtrPAI.AHOPU8 Bar. 

Quadrupedal ( ? ) ; foot palmated, tetradact^I ; all toes directed 
forward. Heel stout, bent outward. Hand not well known, about 
one-third the length of the foot. ■ 

Eupalamopiia dananu^ (Edward Hitchcock), from the east face 
of Mount Tom, Mass., has a hand 90 millimeters and a foot 217 
millimeters in length; the step is 533 millimeters. The largest 
quadrupedal track, if such it is, in the Connecticut Valley fauna. 

Genu PAI.AH0PU9 Edward Hltduock. 

Quadrupedal; the foot from two to three times the length of the 
hand. Feet plantigrade, tetradactyl ; hand pentadactyl ; no claws nor 
phalangeal pad impressions. Caudal trace present in some speci- 
mens. 

Palamoptis palmatus (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 23 millimeters and a foot 69 milli- 
meters in length ; step is 84 to 178 millimeters. 

Palamopus gracUipeg (Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 5 millimeters and a foot 15 milli- 
meters in length ; the stride is 38 to 48 millimeters. 

Palamopus rogerai {Edward Hitchcock), from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a hand 15 millimeters and 
a foot 28 millimeters in length ; the step is 46 millimeters. Tail trace 
when present sinuous. 

Cknu BXOCAMPB EdwaH BltcliaKk. 

Quadrupedal; foot tetradactylous, digitigrade; the heel occa- 
sionally impresses; the three outermost digits are curved outward 
from the line of direction. Hand pentadactyl, about half the length 
of the foot; does not always impress. 

Exocampe arcta Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls re- 
gion, Mass., has a foot 48 millimeters in length; the step is 217 
millimeters. 

Exooampe omata Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., and Wethersfield, Conn., has a hand 13 millimeters 
and a foot 10 millimeters in length ; the step is 55 millimeters. 

Exocampe Tnintma Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners Falls 
region, Mass., has a hand whose digits range from 4 to 5 millimeters 
in length and a foot whose digits range from 3 to 8 millimeters in 
length ; the step ranges from 28 to 50 millimeters. 
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G«nu ORTBODACTTLBS Edward mtckcock. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade. Foot with four long straight digits, 
diverging but little ; claw less and without phalangeal pads. Handa 
■pentadactyl, digits ranging through 180° or more of divarication. 

Orthodactyhm ftoriferua Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, 
Turners Falls, Mass., has a hand whose digits average about 13 mil- 
limeters and a foot whose digits range from 15 to 30 millimeters; 
the step is about 180 millimeters. 

Orthodactylug introvergen8 Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a foot whose digits range from 20 to 32 
millimeters in length and a hand whose digits are about half as long. 
The step is 54 millimeters. 

Orthodactylua linearis Edward Hitchcock has a foot whose 
digits are from 7 to 13 millimeters in length ; the step is 43 milli- 
meters. 

Gniw ANTIPU9 Edward H 



Quadrupedal, digitigrade. Foot tetradactyl and hand pentadac- 
tyl, without claw or phalangeal impressions. Hand and foot prints 
point in opposite directions. 

A-ntijms fiexUoquus Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a hand 23 millimeters and a foot 29 millimeters in length ; the 
step is 38 to 84 millimeters. 

Genu 8V8TEN0DACTTLIIS tM. 

Quadrupedal, di^tigrade; pentadactyl hand and foot. Digits 
extremely slender and tapering, without claws or pads. Foot about 
twice the size of the hand. 

SitateTiodactylus curvatus (Edward Hitchcock), from Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a foot 26 millimeters in length; the step is 90 
millimeters. 

Genu ISOCAMPK Edward Hlubcvdc 

Quadrupedal; hand and foot of unequal size, the hand tetradac- 
tylous, possibly pentadactylous, the foot tetradactylous. Digits of 
the foot nearly parallel and curved toward the median line; those 
of the hand nearly straight, divergent. No pads nor claws. Di^ti- 
grade and has a tail trace. A short-limbed, broad-bodied form. 

Igocwmpe strata Edward Hitehcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
and Middletown, Conn., has a hand whose digits range from 28 to 
43 millimeters and a foot whose digits range from 42 to 58 milli- 
meters; the step is 161 millimeters. 

Gmm SHEPARDIA Edward Hitchcock. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade, feet nearly equal in size. Hand penta- 
dactyl, foot tetradactyl, clawed, with a vestigial fifth digit. 
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Shepardia pcdmipeg Edward Hitchcock, from Turners Falls, Mass., 
has a hand whose digits range from 10 to 26 millimeters and a foot 
whose digits range from 13 to 30 millimeters. The step is unrecorded. 

Genu COHPTtCHKUS Edwud Hltelicwk. 

Quadrupedal, tetradactjl, digitigrade. Digits of the foot broad, 
showing neither claws nor phalangeal impressions; those of the hand 
making peculiar oval marks. 

Comptichnus obesue Edward Hitchcock, from Lily Pond, Turners 
Falls, Mass., has a hand 8 millimeters and foot 15 millimeters in 
length ; the step is 65 millimeters. 

Groiu ABACBNICHNUS Edwud Rltdteoa. 

Quadrupedal, plantigrade. Foot tetradactylous, with vestigial 
fifth digit; the impression of the hand tetradactyl also. Limbs mod- 
erately long, body wide. 

Arachnichniis deMacejis Edward Hitchcock, from the Turners 
Falls region, Mass., has a hand 9 millimeters and a foot 28 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 76 to 114 millimeters. 

Cenai TKUESOTUA £d>riird HitchnMk. 

Quadrupedal ; tetradactyl hand and foot. Toes long and slender, 
three directed forward with small divarication; fourth toe comes 
out near the extremity of a long heel. 

Tricenopua haUeyi (Edward Hitchcock), from Wethersfield, Conn., 
has a hand 70 to 100 millimeters and a foot 100 to 125 millimeters in 
length ; the step is about 180 millimeters. 

Genu TOXICHNUS Edward Hltcheoek. 

Quadrupedal (?). Both feet leptodactylous, tetradactylous, digi- 
tigrade, toes all gracefully curved inward, except the innermost, 
which is nearly straight. 

Toxichrms incequalie Edward Hitchcock, from localities near 
Turners Falls, Mass., has a hand 41 millimeters and a foot 43 milli- 
meters in length ; the step is 120 millimeters. 

Gcnna AHHOFUS Hudi. 

Quadrupedal, digitigrade, feet unequal in size ; hand pentadactyl, 
foot tetradactyl with rounded heel. Digits all curved but without 
separate claw or phalangeal pad impressions. Stride short and track- 
way broad. 

Atmnopus niarsM Lull, from the ferry above Turners Falls, 
Mass., has a hand 20 to 21 millimeters in length and 18 milli- 
meters in breadth. The foot hag the following characters : Digit I, 
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daw just touching; length of digit II, 12 millimeters; length of 
digit III, 26.5 miilimeters; length of digit IV, 16 millimeters; 
length of foot, 47 milliraeters. Length of step, 75 millimeters. 
Width of trackway, about 90 millimeters. Type specimen. Cat. 
No. 2040 and its counterpart, Yale collection. 

A few other genera of very doubtful validity I shall omit from 
this eniuneration. 

OEOLOGIC mSTOBT. 

After the deposition of the Carboniferous beds came the Appa- 
lachian revolution — ^the crushing together of the eastern rocks of the 
continent to form the bordering mountains, of which Massachusetts 
just furnishes a complete section. This folding was accompanied and 
followed by very extensive intrusion of silicic igneous rocks and the 
recrystallization of the sedimentary rocks. 

An overlapping period of faulting followed the time of folding, 
and blocks sank between parallel fissures to form "rift valleys," one 
of which became the Connecticut Valley "graben" or trench. One of 
these fissures was at the foot of the scarp of the Worcester County 
plateau, just east of the Central Vermont Railway, from Pelham 
to North Amherst, and then south at the foot of the Belchertown and 
Wilbraham .Hills, The western fault group lies at the eastern foot of 
the Berkshire Hills near the present western border of the Triassic 
beds. The " graben " was a deep valley extending 20 miles wide from 
the vicinity of Brattleboro south past New Haven. Its eastern wall 
was especially precipitous; the western more an exaggeration of the 
present marked slopes. 

The outlines of the Connecticut Basin were determined in the 
Devonian period, for the Bernardston formation (see p. 48) is bor- 
dered by shore conglomerates, which coincide with the borders of the 
basin and the later limits of the Triassic rocks. 

We believe that the deposits were limited by those walls and did 
not extend far east or west because, especially along the west side, 
any extension would cover up many beds which have each contributed 
great volumes of debris to every level of the Triassic from bottom 
to top. 

Fragments of the Pelham granite, which forms the present border 
of the basin, are lacking in the adjacent conglomerate and arkose. 
A difficulty has long been recognized in that the slates and quartzites 
which make the Mount Toby conglomerate were found in place only 
beneath the mountain itself and at its eastern foot along the Central 
Vermont Railway, where the former extension of the conglomerate 
undoubtedly covered it, whereas across Leverett, Amherst, and 
Granby the coarse d6bris of pegmatite makes up the arkose along 
the eastern half of the basin, and the only pegmatite from which 
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this debris seems to have come was wholly covered by the arkose 
itself, and for all this distance the bordering bluffs on the east and 
the high ground far east are made up of the gray Pelham granite, 
which is wholly wanting in the Mount Toby conglomerate, as well 
as in the arkose. 

Now the discovery is made that the Pelham granite is slightly 
younger than the coarse pegmatitic Williamsburg granodiorite, 
which occupies the bottom of the valley in Amherst and Leverett and 
rises to make the high hills east of Montague station, since the Pel- 
ham granite meets the Williamsburg granodiorite with a horn- 
blende diorite border, and the flat-domed gneissoid structure of the 
Pelham batbolith has independently made it probable that the pegma- 
tite formerly extended farther east, out over the Pelham granite as 
a cover, exactly a^the quartzite did east of Mount Toby. 

Thus, when the bottom of the basin sank on the great eastern 
border fault, the bluffs were of quartzite and schist against the 
present site of Mount Toby, but farther sout^, across Leverett, Am- 
herst, and Belchertown, the coarse muscovite granite made the blu& 
and contributed the materials of the arkose in those latitudes. In 
both places it was only the post-Triassic peneplanation that exposed 
the gray Pelham granite beneath, and so it is lacking in ,the -adjacent 
Triassic beds. 

The large quantity of unweathered material gathered in the Tri- 
assic beds, made up of angular blocks of quartzit« and schists of 
every size, and of granitic debris, comminuted with a minimum of 
chemickl change (weathering), suggests a period of secular di^n- 
tegration, under a climate so cold that frost was the principal agent 
of fracturing, and the localities at Whitmores Ferry and Montague 
(see pp. 100-101) ^eem to be fossil illustrations of the process, where 
the angular blocks have been cracked, wedged apart, and moved for- 
ward by ice, the size being wholly dependent on the joint system of 
the rocks, so that the quartzite forms small blocks and the granite 
very large ones. 

This period of secular disintegration gave the great supply of 
material. The great elevation and rapid erosion can be deduced from 
the coarse, unworn, and unsorted character of the material. Across 
the whole State the eastern border beds can be well called avalanche 
beds. I have seen the great coulees of coarse granite blocks — stone 
rivers — creeping down the steep valleys in northern Siberia, and 
found in them a good illustration of these beds. Mount Toby is the 
delta or alluvial fan of such a stream system. 

All distinct proof of glaciers is completely lacking. The condi- 
tions described above demand, thus, a glacial climate without 
glaciers; that is, a cold but somewhat arid climate, and the complete 
absence of weathering favors if it does not demand such a dimate. 
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The State of Maesachusetts was then part of an extended land area 
of great elevation, of rapid eroeion, and cold and perhaps arid 
climate. 

The main faults which ixmnd the great complex block that cm- 
tains Mount Tom and Mount Toby on the east and vest are crush 
zones at the foot of the bluffs that border the valley on either side. 
(See p. 102.) 

Another major fault follows the Connecticut from Northfield to 
its bend at the mouth of Millers River, and extends south past Whit- 
mores Ferry, between Mount Toby and Sugarloaf, and past the west 
foot of Mount Warner to be cut off by an east-west fault (Mount 
Holyoke fault) at the north foot of the Holyoke range. These two 
faults divide the main block into two parts of diverse character. On 
the east is the long triangular block having the south part of Am- 
herst and Hadley for its base, Mount Toby for its center, and its 
apex in Mine Hill at the mouth of Millers River. In this block the 
crystalline substratum has a very irregular surface and lies about 
300 feet above the sea, and the whole thickness of the Triassie is 
1,000 feet. This is the Mount Toby triangle. 

On the west of the Mount Warner fault and south of the Mount 
Holyoke fault the crystalline base is many hundred feet below sea 
level, below all erosion or artesian well borings. The well at Turners 
Falls was 875 feet deep ; at Northampton, 3,700 feet ; at South Hadley, 
450 feet ; at Holyoke, 685 feet ; at Westdeld, 1,110 feet. The samples 
from these wells are in the Amherst College collection.' This block 
forms the Mount Tom tract. 

In the Mount Tom area regular block faulting is prominent 
Parallel faults run about N, 10° E. and about a mile apart, with up- 
throw on the west of each block. This system terminates on the north 
against the south base of the Mount Toby block, and the thrust 
of the mass against this block has caused the east-west trend of the 
Holyoke Kange, its abnormal southerly dip, and the great multitude 
of irregular faults. 

The dips in the basin are for the most part easterly, but this is 
commonly overstated, as the block faulting has been assumed to 
cover the whole of the Triassie area. Across Hatfield the dip is 
largely westerly. At Mount Toby the beds are nearly level, as also 
in Hampden County. East of Turners Falls and in the Holyoke 
Kange the dip is southerly. 

This brings out the important peculiarity of the Mount Toby 
Kange. Its basal contects are local, characterized by ice shattering 
and ice creep (see p. 128), and its lowest beds may have been formed 
while the mass was still part of the elevated and folded region and, 
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when the land sank, have been covered with the eastern avalanche 
deposits. 

I have described a curious change of the feldspar of the granite 
immediately below this oldest deposit into agalmatolite in the Am- 
herst region, a result of water concentrating and stagnating on the 
contact surface. 

It is quite possible that the Mount Toby area at first sank deeper 
and "has been reelevated at a later time, which may explain the east- 
ward strikes north and south of it. 

A distinguishing characteristic of these beds in the Mount Toby 
area is the lack of all signs of assorting. Angular pebbles or 
blocks of quartz, feldspar, mica, and soft shale are carried along 
together, and no beach or river-bed sorting and attrition has oc- 
curred. Intermittent floods from exceptional rains and snow melting 
would seem to explain the unsorted and confused stratification. 

These terrestrial and torrential conditions seem capable of explain- 
ing the Mount Toby block, but with the larger Mount Tom area the 
ease is different. 

I have already shown ' that the sediment was carried north along 
the west side and south along the east side of the basin and inferred 
with much reserve excessive tidal currents and conditions like those 
in the present Bay of Fundy. A more detailed study has shown that 
a general southward current along the east side was not well estab- 
lished but that the eastern shore deposits can all be derived from 
bordering cliffs east of the localities where they are now found. 

With the western side the case is different. Along the middle por- 
tion of the western borderlands of the Triassic basin is a very great 
development of granites, abundantly muscovitic, and the schists 
down to the southern line of the State abound in these granites, 
which plainly extend eastward far beneath the border of the Triassic. 
Now, all along this line the Triassic series is made up at the shore 
line of a granitic conglomerate which, as it extends far out into the 
valley and up in the series, grades through coarse to fine arkose. 

In the northern half of the State the western border country is 
composed of black schists and argillites, but the arkose sweeps up 
along this shore for more than 20 miles, scarcely darkened by any ad- 
mixture of the black schists, though where it is coarse it contains 
many large, well-rounded pebbles of the vein quartz from the schists. 
Here it is plain that the immediate shore wash has rounded and 
sorted the quartz pebbles and that they have then been carried out- 
ward by the undertow and forward diagonally by the sweep of the 
current, but the mass of the less-worn granitic material came from 
the granite much farther south. 

' O. 8. Geol. Survey Mon. 29, p. 872, 1898. 
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The coarse arkose seems to have spread clear across the basin west 
nnd south of the Mount Toby triangle with great but unknown 
depth. The Northampton well gave a section 3,700 feet deep in the 
middle of the basin without reaching bottom. It was made up 
entirely of coarse arkose — an unaorted granitic debris. The other 
well sections give similar evidence. Near the top of the deposit, 
beneath the trap at Mount Tom, tufts of fern leaves have been 
found embedded as they grew. A few imperfect tracks are found 
at the same level. 

Great and intermittent floods may have swept these unsorted beds 
out over the bottom of the basin, and the sinking may not have kept 
pace with the filling. 

Later and not long before the coming of the lava a more pro- 
nounced sinking of the bottom of the basin, aided perhaps by a more 
humid climate, formed a permanent water body across the basin. 
The depth must have been considerable and the sinking must have 
more than kept pace with the filling. 

All the conditions under which the earlier trap sheet was poured 
out indicate a depth of more than 300 feet for the northern region 
and more than 400 feet for the Mount Tom region, for they were 
clearly siibmarine flows. (See p.,269.) 

Several hundred feet of sand, generally finer than that below, 
was spread over the main trap sheet, and then came in the southern 
region the outflow of the upper trap sheet, about 100 feet thick, fol- 
lowed immediately by the great eruption of coarse tuffaceous mate- 
rial. The waters seem to have been greatly shallowed at this time. 
Part of the upper lava bed may have been subaerial, for blocks 
of the ecoriaceous lava from the ejection fell upon and sank into it. 
Part of the ejected material is so coarse, unstratified, and pure that 
it may have been subaerial. Most of it, however, was sorted by the 
water and mixed with the granitic material which the waters were 
bringing in from the shores, and it grades upward into the fine 
sandstone. 

The conditions favorable to the formation of "bird tracks" and 
the attendant phenomena followed immediately after the outflow of 
the first trap, both in the Turners Falls and the southern re^ons. 
The second outflow of lava and eruption of ashes formed only an 
interruption in the southern region, and the tracks are especially 
abundant just above the tuff. The abundant iron rust introduced by 
the lava may have caused the drying surface to " set " quickly, thus 
aiding in the preservation of the tracks. Indeed, the decomposed 
red sandstone is often used for surfacing walks because it compacts 
so readily. 

The evidence as to the exact conditions under which all these beds 
were deposited is indeed very conflicting. The fine-grained fish- 
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bearing shales, grading east and west into the " bird-track " Ix>ng- 
meadow sandstone, and that into the coarser, presumably shoreward 
beds, demand a broad body of water down the middle of the basin. 
The abmidance of fish demands a permanent body of water whether 
or not it be isolated from the sea, and all the fossils can be interpreted 
as fresh-water forms. The salt crystals and excess of salt in the 
water indicate a drying salt-water lake. 

The " bird-track " sandstones above the trap give evidraice of great 
shallowing and contracting of the waters, of constant exposure, and 
intermittent floods, as shown by the tracks, cracks, ripple and rill 
marks, curdled surfaces, the trails of uprooted trees, and dirt beds 
deeply scored and left with a coarse rippled surface. 

After a period of floods and avalanches in an arid subglacial 
climate, we may conclude that a considerable lake appeared in a 
more humid climate, which was much shallowed by the great lava 
floods and intermittently became more or less desiccated, as the salt 
crystals in the shales seem to indicate, but was renewed by recurrent 
floods, thus furnishing the broad mud flats frequented by the great 
reptiles, and providing for the rapid covering of these flats for the 
preservation of their tracks. 

CRETACEOUS SYSTEM. 

Rocks of this age occur at Oay Head and at the Third Cliff in 
Scituate, Woodworth describes the succession at Gay Head in 
sub^ance as follows: 

Lower Cretaceous. — Nonmarine lignitic leaf-bearing clays, held 
to be Lower Cretaceous by L. F, Ward because of the flora. 

Upper Cretaceous. — Locally hardened bands of sands containing 
molds of invertebrate fossils and locally developed beds, similar to 
those at Indian Hill on Marthas Vineyard, which have a texture 
that ranges from fine to coarse and which contain scattered larger 
grains of quartz and abundant muscovite scales. An tmconformity 
is inferred between the Lower and the Upper Cretaceous.' 

At Third Cliff the underlying clay and the yellow and white sands 
are probably Upper Cretaceous, The clay and sands contain a little 
glauconite and sponge spicules. An unconformity separates these 
beds from the overlying Tertiary.' 

The character of the peneplain in southern New England is 
thought to demand the former extension of the Cretaceous north- 
ward from Long Island Sound, at least as far as the big eastward 
bend of the Connecticut at Middletown, Conn., and perhaps farther. 

1 Woodworth, J. B., Un con torml ties In Marthas Vineyard and Block Island ; Geol. Soc. 
America Bull., vol. 8. p. IBT. ISBT. 

' BowDiBD, lenlah. Northward eilensloD of Atlantic preglaclal depoalti : Am. Joar. Bd., 
4th Bsr., TOl. 22, p. 818, 1906. 
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TERTIARY SYSTEM. 
EOCXlHE SXBIES. 

Lower Eocene fossils have been found by HoUick ' in ferruginous 
concretions in the glacial drift of Chappaquiddick Island, Marthas 
Vineyard. He has described the plants, and T. C. Brown * has de- 
scribed a new and peculiar moUuscan fauna of 12 species allied to 
the English Eocene and differing from the Eocene faunas farther 
south. 

HIOCEKE SEBUIS. 

At Gay Head the Miocene reaches a thickness of 10 feet. It con- 
sists of two members, an osseous conglomerate and foraminiferal or 
greensand beds, with an unconformity between. The conglomerate is 
from 12 to 16 inches in thickness and consi^s of rounded bowlders 
or of nut-sized quartz pebbles, white and well rounded. Bones of 
the whale and walrus are present, and Wood*orth has found the 
astragalus of a horse in this bed.' 

The foraminiferal bed ranges from a feather edge to 10 feet in. 
thickness and is green below and brown above. The basal part in- 
cludes rolled fragments of the osseous conglomerate and bears glau- 
conite casts of Macoma lyeUi in the attitude of growth and the crab 
Archeoplax aignifera in the lower part of the stratum.* 

In Marshfield, about 2 miles southwest from the home of Daniel 
Webster, highly glauconitic sands rest on granite and appear in wells 
and brook cuttings.* Their Miocene age was determined by DalL 

In Fourth Cliff in Scituate, above the Cretaceous the following 
section is exposed : ° 

Section expo»ed in Fourth Cliff in Scituate. 

Coarse black 8(md of smoky quarts and biotite 1-2 

Coarse dark-red sand 10 

Durk-green aanda and clay 12 



PLIOCENE SEBIES. 

At the top of the Gay Head section there are yellowish-green and 
brownish glauconitic clays containing Pliocene fossils, determined 
by Dall. Unconformity is inferred at the base of these beds.^ 

Kemnants of the Cretaceous and Tertiary sands are found at dif- 
ferent places in the till between Scituate and Gay Head, which make 

> Holltck. ArthDr, New York Bot. Garden Bull., vol. 2, pp. 399-400, 1902. 

> Brown, T. C, Science, new aer.. tdI. 21, p. 990, 191S ; Am. Jour. Scl.. 4th aet„ vol. SO, 
pp. 269-239, 1806. 

■ WoodwoTtb, J. B., Geol. Soc. America Bull., vol. 11, p. 429. 1900. 
•Woodworth, J. B., Idem. 

» Hitchcock, Edward, Final report on the seoloEj o( MaaBachueetti, pp. 81, 427, 1841. 

■ Bowmao, lealah. Am. Jour. Scl., 4th aer., vol. 22, pp. 316, 816, 1906. 
< Woodwottb, J. B., op. cit., p. 429. 
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it probable that these formations once extended widely across eastern 



From a study of dredged fragments of compact calcareous sand- 
stone with fossil shells ajid lignites, about half of them extinct 
forms, Verrill inferred the existence of an " extensive submerged 
Tertiary formation extending along the outer banks from off New- 
foundland nearly to Cape Cod." ' 

Shaier also deduced the presence of Cretaceous and Tertiary de- 
posits on the sea floor northward as far as Cape Ann from the 
general likeness of the shoals from Stellwagen Bank to Cape Cod 
and the relations of the submerged valleys.' 

Sands which bear close resemblance to the Tertiary sands at Gay 
Head appear beneath the till at the long railroad cut on the north 
line of Northampton. They are well-sorted pint beach sands with 
layers of weli-rounded quartz pebbles. The whole bed is more or 
less cemented by calcite and much jointed. In all these particulars 
it is unlike any known glacial bed in the region. The remnant ex- 
posed was 14 feet thick and 250 feet long.' 

QUATEBNAKY SYSTEM. 

If we assign to the Cretaceous period most of the peneplanation 
which produced the upland surface, and to the Tertiary the up- 
warping and consequent trenching and beginning of a second pene- 
planation in the forming of the broad lowland valleys, we may pic- 
ture the country at the approach of the Pleistocene or glacial epoch 
as essentially completed but with its surface rocks deeply rotted 
and its shoreward parts covered by equally soft Tertiary beds, as in 
the southern coast States. 

We find protected remnants of that layer of decomposed rock here 
and there, as at Leeds and at Blandford, where it has been worked 
for kaolin, and in the deep fault fissures that was cut by the Hoosac 
Tunnel. 

PLEISTOCENE EPOCH. 

WORK OF THE GLACIERS. 

During the glacial epoch the warm climate of the Tertiary was 
replaced by a climate similar to that of Greenland, and a mantle of 
ice, rising above the tops of the highest mountains, moved southward 

across the State, deeply scouring the rocks and carrying much rock 

' Verrill, A. E.. Tertiary rocka on the Grand Bank end on GeorReB Bank : Am. Jour. Sd., 
3d Sep., vol. 16, p. 323, 1878. 

' Shaier. N. S., The geology of the Cape Cod dletrlpt ; V. S. Geol. Surrey CJgbteenth 
Ann. Kept., pt. 2, pji, 5, 16. STS. 580. ISeU. 

' Emerson. B. K.. Qeology of old HampBhlre County, Maaa. ; U. S. Geol. Survey Moo. 29, 
p. 080, 1S98. 
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material, coarse and fine, to make part of the backbone of Long Island. 
As the climate became more severe the thick w&ter-soaked layer of 
rotted rock which had come to form the surface became frozen, 
and as the snow accmnulation increased and became the glacial ice, 
perhaps a mile thick over New England, the whole ultimately moved 
forward and the softened rock layer became the first and principal 
source of the till. The peculiar stiff cky or hardpan called till, full 
of unsorted bowlders of different sizes, many of them angular, 
scratched, and far traveled, which was in many places compressed 
almost like rock by the great weight of the ice, was left on the melt- 
ing, of the ice as an irregular veneering over most of the surface. 
If samples of the rotted granite and the adjacent till are passed 
through a nest of sieves, the screenings are as a rule scarcely dis- 
tinguishable. 

The ice scratched and wore the deep grooves on the hardest rocks 
like the Hdlyoke diabase, the rounded forms of the mountain tope 
show that there was considerable erosion of the solid rocks, and there 
is clear indication that in favorable localities soft rocks were worn 
down several hundred feet. This occurred in the soft Triassic sand- 
stone in the broad valley bottom from Deerfield southward through 
Northampton to Westfield, where the great trap walls deflected the 
ice and reinforced its wearing power, and where, as the trap descends 
south of Mount Tom, the sandstone rises in the valley bottom to 
the west. 

As the ice coming from the northwest met these high vertical 
westward-facing bluffs obliquely, its basal portion was deflected 
southward and wore deeply at their base before it could surmount 
them. 

The ice scratches trend S. 35° E. across the western part of the 
State, and are deflected southward down the main river valleys. 
They trend southward in the middle of the State. 

The ice cut deep and remarkable flutings in the hard Holyoke 
diabase, and Edward Hitchcock noted that all the deep notches in 
the range are independent of the curve of the range and trend 
in the same direction as the ice scratches. Examination shows that 
the larger notches get their direction from the faults. The direc- 
tion of the ice movement is equally well shown by the drumlins — ■. 
those great hogbacks or whalebacks which were formed by the ac- 
cumulation of till beneath the ice, like bars beneath the water of a 
stream. They are almost absent over all the Berkshire uplands, but 
appear in great numbers in the Connecticut Valley, especially as 
marked obstructions across the northern half of the valley, in Bern- 
ardston and Northfield, north of the rise of the land in Gill, In a 
similar way the drumlins sire nlao abundant in the Amherst region 
north of the transverse Holyoke Range. 
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Tboy are again markedly rare or lacking, across the western part 
of the Worcester County Plat«au. They occur in a zone about 8 
miles wide that extends from north to south across the State, parting 
on Wachusett, and they especially abound in and west of Worcester. - 
A third distinct zone passes through Groton and Marlboro. Druin- 
lins are especially abundant along the coast, as in the northeastern 
part of the State and in and around Boston and Boston Harbor. 
An interesting example of the influence of these drift hills on the 
configuration of the present shore line has been brought out in a 
study made by Johnson and Reed on the suggestion of Prof. W. M. 
Davis, of the way In which Kantasket Beach may have been formed 
by the cutting back and tying together of several drumlins.' 

The drumlins of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties 
have been mapped in Monograph 29, those of the Worcester region 
in " The geology of Worcester," and those of the whole State by Mr. 
George H. Barton, whose unpublished maps have been used in the 
summary given above. 

The direction of the movement of the ice is also shown by the 
bowlder trains that can be followed from many ledges of rock. As 
early as 1844 Hitchcock," and in 1855 Lyell,* described the Richmond 
bowlder trains across Berkshire County. They were last described 
by Benton,* with full citation of literature, and by Taylor,' who also 
describes an older train of weathered bowlders which extends 20 
miles south from the same source to Great Harrington. 

The distribution of the many bowlders of Cambrian quartzite 
across the eastern Berkshire Hills andthe Connecticut Valley is inter- 
esting, though not the result of the movement of the ice in a single 
direction as are the true bowlder trains. They have been carried by 
the ice southeast over the crest of the Hoosac Range and down the 
three great valleys, the Deerfield, Westfield, and Farmington, and 
then taken southward by the southward-moving ice of the Ccmnecti- 
cut Basin. They are well known as " hard heads " over all the region. 

An interesting train of bowlders of a drusy yellow jasper extends 
southeast and south from Conway across Amherst and Granby. 

The whole western side of Mount Toby is a series of great steps, 
whose vertical walls are 10 to 100 feet high, alternating with slightly 
sloping flats, the whole formed by the impact and plucking acticm 
of the ice against the mountain, aided by regular jointing of the 
coarse conglomerates and the presence of finer and softer layers 
iilternating with other coarser and harder layers. Blocks of the 
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pecoliar alate conglomerate of the mountaia form a well-marked 
train for mileB eouth.^ The steep west fac% of Deerfield Mountain, 
Mount Holyc^, and Mount Tom is due to a ^milar ice plucking. 

Shaler ' has described the fine train of the black heavy cumber- 
landite bowlders from Iron Mine Hill across Bhode Island and 
Marthas Vineyard, and Fuller* has published notes on a Carbonifer- 
ous bowlder train in eastern Massachusetts, which extends from 
Great Pond in Brainttee to Great Pond in South Weymouth. 

I have made the diBtin(^i(«i between the thick valley till, generally 
very clayey, thick, and very compact, conmionly molded into drum- 
lins or drumlinoid fovms, and the upland till, coarser and of looser 
texture. The first was subglacial in origin, the other transported 
on and in the ice, and where subglacial was a concentration product, 
washed free from much of its finer material by water running be- 
neath the ice or freed frtan much of ite fine material by surface 
wash before the coining of the ice. 

SECESSION OF THE ICE. 

T%e great ice invasion of N^ew England is correlated with the 
Wisconsin stage of the west. It obliterated all traces of earlier 
stages of glaciation in Massachusetts, but traces of these earlier 
stages have been found on Nantucket and Long Island.^ The ice is 
thought to have extended southward across New England (especially 
during the time of its recession) in great lobes, one occupying the 
Hudson Valley in its broadest extent with a small subordinate lobe 
down the Housatonic Valley and a marked reentrant in the eastern 
Berkshire Highlands. The next lobe extended down the Connecticut 
Valley, and at one period a broad reentrant bent northward across 
the plateau of Worcester County and a lobe extended southward 
across the low ground to the east and down the valley of the Merri- 
mack, continuing south at the great northeastward bend of that 
stream. 

Farther east, a lobe in Massachusetts Bay seems to have moved 
south into Cape Cod Bay, having the Plymouth interlobate moraine 
as a median between it and the last-mentioned lobe. 

RECESSIONAL MORAINES. 

Woodworth* has given a summary of our knowledge concerning 
the well-marked terminal moraines, which continue eastward from 
Ixtng Island, the one making the north shore of Marthas Vineyard 
and Nantucket, the other forming the south shore of Rhode Island 

I BmersoD. B. K.. Tbe drqD«fr and rock-<Mit terrarea of Haunt Toby : Oeol. Soc. Ain«rl(.a 
Enll.. ToL 22, p. 081, 1911. 

• Shaler. N. 8., Harvard Coll. Mub. Comp. Zool. Boll, toI. 16, p. IBS, 1893. 
> Poller, 11. U, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Proc.. toI. 2S. p. 2S1, ISSS. 

* Woodwortb, 3. B., Some glacial waih plains of aonUiem Nev Bugland : Buaz IluL 
Bull.. TOL 28, p. 71, 1807. 
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from Watch Hill to Point Judith and continuing in the Elizabeth 
Islands and north along the east shore of Buzzards Bay in the great 
P'almouth moraine. The terminal moraine of the lobe that filled 
Cape Cod Bay (the northern arm of Cape Cod was not then formed) 
now skirts the south shore of the bay and at its southwest corner 
joins the Falmouth moraine, and tlie two extend north, a little back 
from the present shore, as the Plymouth intei'lobate moraine. 

Great outwash plains fringe these moraines on the south, forming 
the sand plains of Nantucket and Marthas Vineyard and of the east 
part of Cape Cod. From the Falmouth and Elizabeth Islands 
moraine another outwash plain stretches northwestward across two 
tiers of towns to the next morainie ice-front deposit, which extends 
from a point near Fall River northeast to the Plymouth interlobate 
inoraina The next halting place starts in the well-marked Queens 
River moraine on the high land of Rhode Island southwest of Provi- 
cVnee and continues interruptedly past Providence and northeast to 
join the Plymouth interlobate moraine near Colemans Heights in 
Scituate. 

Northeastern Massachusetts is crossed by several recessional mo- 
rainie belts, which mark temporary slight readvances of the ice and 
the deposition of more outwash material. These belts are charac- 
terized by kame moraines, outwash plains, and ice-block holes (many 
of them occupied by ponds), and they are generally separated by 
belts in which the glacial deposits consist almost wholly of ground 
moraine and bowlders, or of silts deposited in the beds of glacial 
lakes. Several extensive and complicated systems of eskers cross the 
area from north to south. The glacial deposits of this part of the 
State have not been systematically mapped, and the several reces- ■ 
sional moraines have not yet been correlated with those in central 
Massachusetts. 

These halting places of the ice are in many localities poorly or 
not at all marked, and farther west, across the more rugged parts of 
Massachusetts, it has been usually said that recessional frontal mo- 
raines are wanting. 

Many years ago I determined in the three Connecticut River 
counties several halting place? of the ice by the location of ice dams 
of glacial lakes and the ice deposits at the head of outwash plains. 
Later the subject has been taken up by the United States Geological 
Survey at my request, employing the more detailed methods de- 
veloped in the study of the frontal moraines in the less ragged 
central western country. By making in the valleys a comparative 
fatudy of all the phenomena connected with the successive positions 
of the ice front, a large number of places have been discovered where 
the margin of the ice remained stationary for some time. As the inter* 
vening uplands are almost everywhere devoid of frontal deposits. 
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lines looping upstream have been drawo coDnecting these halting 
places, allowing the ice front a marginal southward slope of 100 
to 300 feet to the mile and in accordance with the general theory 
developed above as to the shape of the great valley lobes and the 
reentrants on the high ground between. From such hpothetic cor- 
relation there results a ^stem of lines representing successive posi- 
tions of the receding ice front which are believed to be approximately 
isochronal. Mr. W. C. Alden has studied the Worcester County 
plateau in this way, and his mapping shows a series of 12 such ice- 
front lines extending across the plateau. These are sinuous lines run- 
ning in a general easterly direction except that the northern lines 
wind southeastward in the latitude of Wachusett and on the west 
turn sharply southwest as they pass a line connecting Warren and 
i'etersham. This is where they reach the western slope of the plateau 
i:nd are influenced by the deep Greenwich and Connecticut valleys, 
down which long lobes extended southward. 

In the same way the Berkshire plateau and Housatonic Valley 
have been studied by Taylor.' 

West of a line running through Charlemont and Cummington 
Taylor draws 16 extremely sinuous ice-front lines, running northeast 
!ind southwest and lobing down somewhat in the Housatonic Valley, 
These lines are in large part lecognizable only by an expert, espe- 
cially in the uplands. 

GI^CIAI, I.ASES. 

Many broad sand areas, some of them underlain by laminated clays, 
mark- the sites of lakes, many of them of large size, which were fed 
by the glacial waters and wholly or partly dammed back by the ice. 
In his description of the glacial wash plains of southern New Eng- 
land Woodworth = does not distinguisli glacial lakes, and yet many 
of his broad flat-fronted terraces seem to have been deposited in 
water bodies of some permanence, especially those accompanying the 
line of ponds extending northeast from the eastern comer of Rhode 
Island. The first and oldest of the well -determined water bodies 
was Lake Bouv^, which, according to Grabau,' covered an area south 
of Boston Harbor and extended across Braintree and Weymouth 
into Hingham, It was 12 miles long and about 140 feet above sea 
level.* According to Clapp* this was followed by Charles and 
Xeponset lakes at 240 feet, tiibutary, respectively, to Taunton and 
Biackstone rivers, and which at 200 feet were confluent and dis- 
charged into Taunton River. Clapp states that later, as Charles- 

> Taylor, F. B., Jour. Gpology. vol, 11. p. 323. liKIS. 
•Woodworth, J. B.. op. oil. 

• Bon^e, T. T., Hlstorj of Tllngham. p. 74. !R93 ; «!rab«u. A. W., BontOD So*. Nat. HIet. 
OccaBioDftl Papers IV. pt. 3, p. SM. 1900. 

* Clapp, F. G., Tech. Quart., vol. 14, p. 171, 1001. 
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Neponset Lake, at 160 feet, it discharged into Lake Bouv^ and that it 
extended eastward across Wellesley and Needham into Newton and 
West Roxbury and northward into Billerica. Crosby' states that 
north of Lake Bouv£ was Lalce Shawmut, which extended northward 
across Boston Harbor and westward to Milton. He holds that an ice 
lobe continued to advance southward in the basin of Boston and 
Massachusetts bays while the ice margin farther vest was being 
melted back for some distance. Thus the drainage eastward was 
impounded and the bottom of Lake Shawmut was covered with thick 
laminated blue clays. Northwest of Lake Shawmut, according to 
Goldthwait,' was Lake Sudbury, which, at different stages, stood at 
altitudes of 195 to 160 feet above sea level. It ext«nded from South 
Framington to Weston and from Concord to Wellesley. 

West of Lake Sudbury and a little earlier was the glacial lake 
Assabet,', outlined by the broad glacial sand plains of Westboro, 
Southboro, and Northboro, with lobes running north to Marlboro and 
Bolton, which drained east past Cordaville and Fayville and has been 
partly restored by the great reservoir Na 5 of the' Metropt^tan 
Waterworks. 

Then came the great Lake Nashua of Crosby,* which extended 
broadly over the drainage area of Nashua River from Boylston, past 
Clinton and Ayer Junction to East Pepperell, with a great arm 
running northwest to Fitchburg. 

This lake drained to the south first by a course west of Oakdale 
and then successively by lower openings farther east. The pre- 
glaclal watercourse had extended south throu^ Worcester but had 
become much clogged by the till, and so the ancient valleys were 
only partly used. A main outlet was due south, by way of the 
valley in the middle of which Lake Quinsigamond now lies. The 
readjusted drainage in the region south of Worcester has been de- 
scribed by Perry." 

For 30 miles west of a line running through Worcester, across the 
highest part of the plateau, where the glacial recession lines as drawn 
by Alden run east and west, I class all the valley deposits as morainic 
deposits or outwaeh plains, because the ice retreated up the valleys 
and sent its deposits down the valleys to the lake basin just described. 
As the land begins to sink westward we come into a re^on of west- 
ward drainage. 

West of this axial region I mapped many years ago the bedded 
drift of the western edge of the plateau and the broad Connecticut 

> Crosby, W. O., Teih. Quarl., vol, IB, p. 82. 1003. 

■Goldthwslt. J. W., Harvard Coll. Uua. Comp. Zool. Bull.. voL 42. p. 2d:t, lOOS. 
'Alden, W. C. V. 8. Geol, Survey unpubllehed report. 

< Crosby, W. C, Tech, Quart., vol, 16. p. 240, 181S; Idem, vol. IT, p. .^7. 1004. 
• Perry, J, H., The physical geography ul Worcester. Mass., Worcester Nnt. Blit, Soc, 
1868. 
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Valley depression, defining mauy glacial lakes and dralcage lines 
connecting these lakes.* 

Only two Urge drainage ^steins head far back on the plateau — 
that of Millers Kiver in the north and the Chic<^)ee syst«n, which 
takes in the southern two-thirds of the plateau. 

As the ice front receded northwestward it first set free the head- 
waters of the many tributaries of these systems, forming small lakes 
with eastward and southeastward drainage, and then dereioped suc- 
ces^vely lower and larger and more western lakes until the marginal 
recession of the great Connecticut Valley lobe set free the trunk 
streams and admitted the waters into the open valley. 

The Chicopee system was exceedingly complicated.* The ground 
was first abandoned at the southeast by the melting glacier in Brim- 
field and Monson, and small high-level lakes were formed, draining 
southeast into the Willimantic Then successively more northern 
branches were set free and lakes were formed about the centers of 
Brimfield, Warren, West Brookfield, and Dana. 

Following this movement the great Orange-Greenwich Valley was 
set free and a broad belt of sand plains was developed. This area 
is 5 miles wide in Orange and is i miles wide for 14 miles south, 
where it passes Greenwich. It is continued 18 miles farther south 
to Enfield, where it narrows greatly and joins the main drainage of 
Quabaug and Swift rivers 6 miles farther south at Thorndyke. 
From this place the stream which occupied this valley was drained 
by Chicopee Biver into the newly born Springfield Lake. 

The history of Millers River was very different. As it had only 
short* tributaries on the south and it and its branches ran in deep, 
narrow valleys, its evacuation was accompanied by the formation 
of only one great lake around its headwaters in Winchendon, north 
of Denison Lake. 

Partly contemporaneous with these changes in drainage, the Con- 
necticut Valley lobe during the slow recession of its margin formed a 
dam for a time across the mouth of each small stream coming down 
the steep scarp of the plateau and formed glacial lakes in the stream 
courses and the hanging valleys of Hampden, Wilbraham, Belcher- 
town, Pelham, Shutesbury, and Leverett. The sand of the Pelham 
lakes was especially deep and finely sorted and, being derived from 
the Pelham granite, the quartz sand grains are clean and sharp. 
This sand has sold for $5 a load in Florence for brass casting. 

THE CONNECnCCT VALLET LAKES. 

As the basin of the Connecticut became free of ice a body of water 
was formed so broad and deep that laminated clays were deposited in 
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it 180 feet deep, so long lired that it has cut deep notches and devel- 
oped broad deltas at its shore line, and so slow in current that the 
thin-layered clays were formed even through the narrows between 
its broader water bodies. These narrows divide the lake into the 
small Montague Lake; the long Hadley Lake, north and west of the 
Holyoke Range, extending from Greenfield south pa^ Northampton 
into Connecticut; and south of the same range the Springfield Lake, 
20 miles btoad, reaching far south to the middle of Connecticut. 
The ice front still retreated northwest across the Berkshire Hills, 
with great lobes extending down the valleys and out into these lakes, 
where they calved icebergs, thrust the clays up in extreme confusion, 
and maintained an Arctic climate during all the life of the lake. 

The lakes are bordered by a bench, which is well marked where it 
cuts into sand beds or drumlins and broadens in great delta flats at 
the mouth of tributary valleys. Its gravels grade through sands 
into the laminated clays of the lake bottom. Each stratum is 
double. Its lower half is composed of very fine sand, which grades 
up into a much finer blue clay, and the change is abrupt from the top 
of this layer of blue clay to the bottom of the next sandy layer. In 
places a film of coarser sand, an incipient ripple marking, a mica 
scale. Of fossil leaves appear at the top of the layer of clay. 

The sandy layer represents the Sood waters of the opening spring 
and grades into the fat clay that settled from the stagnant water 
beneath the ice of the following winter. Kach layer thus represents a 
year's growth. As the clays are about 180 feet deep and each layer 
about one-third of an inch thick, the lake may have remained about 
6,000 years. 

The bench stands about 400 feet above the present sea level at 
the north line of the State and 200 feet above it at the south line. 
As there was almost no southward current in these lakes the beach 
must have been nearly horizontal, and the basin in the northern part 
of the State must subsequently have heen elevated nearly 200 feet 
more than on the south line. 

Fairchild has recently examined the Hudson and Connecticut 
valleys and maintains that the waters in both valleys were at sea 
level almost to their heads during the lake period ; the Hudson was 
an open estuary, the Connecticut more narrowed seaward, and so 
formed a series of lakes as described above. 

Points on a ^ven latitude in the Connecticut Valley he finds to 
hare been raised about 20 feet more than in the same latitude in the 
Hudson Valley.' 

As the ice melted in the valleys on the west side of the Connecticut 
the lower reaches of the rivers were set free first, and few and small 
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glacial lakes were formed until the divide Mas passed and the west- 
ward drainage into the Hoiisatonic was reached. 

West of the Hoosac Range axis of the Berks-hires glacial lakes 
of two types appear ; first, where the valley ice clogged the entrances 
of deep transverse valleys, as in Dalton and Hinsdale and at the 
entrance of the East T^ee and Tyringham valleys, and second, in the 
deep valley region in the west, where Dale ' has described the glacial 
Lake Bascom, which filled all the valley above Williamstown and 
North Adams and extended far north and 20 miles south in the 
Hoosic River valley. 

A broad lake known as Lake Housatonie occupied the region south 
of this area, about Pittsfield, and extended into Dalton. Taylor ^ 
has traced the boundary of this lake, which was a great H-shaped 
body of water that extended southward from Lenoxdale past Lee . 
and up the Tyringham Valley, the middle strait running westward 
to Glendale, whence it widened northward to Stockbridge Bowl and 
southward to Great Barrington. 



A short list of shells from glacial beds a few rods west of the 
Pavilion Hotel in Gloucester has been reported by Shaler.' Many 
of the drumlins of Boston Harbor and the region to the south contain 
an abundance of fragmentary shells, which were comminuted by the 
motion of the ice by which they were taken up from the bottom of the 
sea. Crosby and Ballard have given the history of previous observa- ■ 
tions and a list of the shells found in the drumlins of the Boston 
Basin with the exact occurrence of each species,* 

The fossiliferous beds at Sankaty Head, first reported by Desor 
and Cabot in 1849, have been described with full illustration and 
citation of literature by Wilson."* Fossiliferous sands 8 feet thick 
are overlain by white sand 10 feet thick and the whole is covered by 
Wisconsin silt 50 feet thick. 

The lowest beds indicate a sheltered shallow inlet containing a 
southern fauna. Their deposition was followed by subsidence, which 
was probably connected with the oncoming of the great ice sheet, and 
deeper-water northern and even Arctic species replaced the southern 
fauna. 

In the following table the fossils from Gloucester are taken from 
Shaler's list; those from Boston Basin from the list given by Crosby 
and Ballard; and those from Sankaty Head from Wilson's list. 

' Dale, T. N., The geological hlBtory of Mount Greylock : Berkshire ITlst. and Bel. Soc. 
I'apeiB, p. 23S, PlttBBeld, 11)00. 

'Taylor. P. B., Jouc. Geology, toI. 11, p. 323, 1903. 

•Shdler, N. S., Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Ptoc, vol. 11, p. 27, 1868. 

'Croabj, W. O., and Ballanl, H. O, Am. Jour. Sol., 3i1 scr.. vol, 48, p. 486, 1804. 

f Wilson, J. H., Jonr Geology, vol. 13, p. 712, 1905. 
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Serripea laperoueii and Macoma iitcongnm belong to the Arctic 
fatina of the Pacific coast and Pandora crassidens to the Miocene of 
Maryland- 

I have found many fossils in the Pleistocene clays in the bank oi 
Connecticut River a mile below Hadley, west of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad station in Amherst, and near the Amherst fair- 
ground. The originals are in the geologic cabinet of Amherst Col- 
lege. They are described elsewhere.^ 

The following species of plants have been found ; Viola palustria, 
Vaccinium oxycoccus, V. uliginosum. Rhododendron lapponicutn, 
Arctostaphylus alpina, A. uva-ursi, Oxyria digyna, Salix cutleri, 
Lycofodium, selago. 

The burrows of dipterous lame and the fusiform larva case of an 
insect nearly an inch long have been obtained. 



1 Emereon B. K.. V. S. Gror. Purv 

50244°— Bull. 507—17 JO 



1. 20, p. 718, 
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The pharyhgial bone of a dacelike fish resembling Leuciscus or 
Rhodus has been found. 

RECENT EPOCH. 
FORMATION OF TEIIRACE8. 

On the elevation of the land and the consequent recession of the 
lacustrine or estuarine waters, the streams began to cut into the 
Pleistocene deposits, producing steep scarps and broad alluvial ter- 
races and meadows. These terraces are especially characteristic of 
the three principal streams — the Housatonic, the Connecticut, and 
the Merrimack — which occupy broad, partly drift-filled valleys, but . 
occur also along many of the smaller streams, like the Nashua, the 
Charles, and the Blackstone, which cut through the broad glat^al 
lake beds in the eastern eastward-sloping half of the State. 

These terraces were of the greatest importance in the first settle- 
ment and the later development of the Connecticut Valley. Not only 
were the waterways the first lines of exploration, travel, and trans- 
portation, but the broad unforested meadows along them were sought 
out by the first settlers, as in Springfield, Hadley, and Deerfield. 

In cutting down into the lake beds the streams here and there 
reached ledges at which they formed waterfalls, and when the indus- 
try of the State changed from agriculture to manufacturing these 
waterfalls, because of the water power they furnished, became the 
sites of large towns, such as Lowell, Lawrence, Holyoke, and Turners 
Falls. Springfield and Pittsfield, though without water power, were 
favored because they stood opposite the only pass by which a rail- 
road could cross the Berkshire Hills. 

The terraces are covered with buff sand that is delicately cross 
bedded and ripple marked. These deposits are formed in the beds 
of the streams and rise as long bars to low-water level, and (Jen. 
Ellis' discovered that at high water a large part or the whole of 
this system of bars is scoured out and that, on the recession of the 
flood, they are redeposited in their old places and with their old 
dimensions. MTiere these bars rise above low water they become 
fixed by vegetation and grow to flood level by flood deposits, which 
form a layer of loam, in many places 8 feet thick, over the surface 
of the completed meadows. This loam shows no bedding, as each 
year's deposit is the thin layer of mud left by the spring flood and 
is blended with preceding layers by wind and frost. It forms one 
of the most fertile soils in Massachusetts. 

Some of the meadows are made up of a confluent series of islands, 
formed one beside another as time goes on, and their surface is gently 
undulating and grooved here and there by abandoned flood channels. 

> EUlB, T. a., Snryej of CoDDectlcot River, 46tli Cong., 2d KM., Bl. DOC XM, 18T8. 
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REPULSION OF TRIBUTARIES. 



In some of the broad, terraced valleys there is a striking differ- 
ence between the courses of the streams across old lake bottoms and 
their courses across the terrace flats to join the main streams. They 
follow the natural slope across the old lake bottoms, but where they 
strike the terrace flats they turn and run, most of them for long dis- 
tances, almost parallel to the main streams and then again turn sud- 
denly at right angles and join the main streams. Their deflection is 
due to the formation of islands in the main streams across the mouths 
of the tributaries, which are thus lengthened dmynstream and occupy 
the grooves between the islands and the former banks. As other 
islands are formed in similar positions farther downstream the 
tributaries are forced to flow still farther down the valleys, in chan- 
nels parallel to that of the main river, before they can join it. 

The water seems to have fallen rapidly from the glacial lake level 
to the present stream level, as is well shown in the Hadley Lake, 
described above (p. 142), which was originally very broad and deep 
and was only in small part filled with sediment. It is bordered by 
fine deltas, the frontal scarps of which are quite intact and are not 
marked by benches that would register halts, however brief, in the 
recession of the water. 



The Connecticut, swinging broadly in fine and homogeneous sedi- 
ments across the Hadley Lake, has been so nicely balanced that it 
has obeyed Ferrel's law that moving bodies in the Northern Hem- 
isphere tend to be deflected to the right by the rotation of the earth. 
It has thrown out to the right and cut off seven great oxbows and 
has formed two great bends in the same direction. In the same way 
Fort River, flowing over the same plain, has formed five times as 
many oxbows on the right side as on the left. 



Where the prevailing west wind strikes the scarp that forms the 
eastern border of the meadows, the sand has been carried eastward 
in a marked line of dunes, which stretches from the Northampton 
road, in Hadley, northward to Sunderland, and a similar line extends 
northward across the west part of Hatfield. 



Except the vertebrate fossils, the specimens here listed are in the 
geologic cabinet of Amherst College. I obtained the plants and 
beetles from an old oxbow of Fort Kiver which is being worn away 
by the Connecticut a mile south of Hadley. It flowed at a level 13 
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feet higher than that of the present Connecticut, and this represents 
certainly more than half the distance through which the Connecticut 
has lowered its bed in the bottom of Hadley Lake since it shnmk Jo 
its present size. This would assign to the fossils found here an age 
intermediate between those of the Pleistocene clays described above 
and the present time, or somewhat nearer to that of the present flora 
than to that of the older. The habit of the fossils themselves agrees 
with this and indicates a climate like that of northern Vermont or 
Canada. It is interesting that a fragment of charcoal from some 
light, open-grained wood was found in the midst of the matted leaves 
of the leaf bed and was certainly of the same age.' 

TLANTB. 

HannncnluH agnatllis Llnn«. 

Acer Baccharinnm Wangenheim. 

Pruttus vii^Diana Llane. SeeOs and leaves. 

Platanus occldentalis Llnn^. 

Matted masses several inches thick and many feet broad consist 
almost entirely of leaves of Platamis occidentoMa, many of the largest 
size. Large branches, many of them very much flatt^ed and still 
covered with the characteristic bark, occur abundantly. 

The nutlets or " button balls " are commonly preserved in a Qurious 
way. Delicate hollow globes of sand, like globes of lace or Chinese 
hollow ivory balls, have been formed by the penetration of the fine 
sand to the surface of the central ball and spreading in the regular 
interstices which surround each point of attachment of a seed, where 
the grains have been slightly agglutinated and left as a globe of lace 
on the rotting of the seed ball. 

Juglans clnerea LinnC, Dwarf nuts, less deeply scnlptored than the form 

now common here. 
Carya amara Nnttall. 
Quercus alba LlnnS. 

Qnercus cocclnea Wangenheim, var. ambigna. 
Fagus ferruginea Alton. 
Betula alba Llnn^. 

Besides these, many other indeterminate plants were studied — 
willow leaves, grapevines, grasses, Liliacese, Lycopodium, lichens, 
seeds, and even a flower. 

UOLLQBKa. 

In a marlpit on the till at the farm of Fred. Conant at East Shel- 
bume the following shells were found : Limnea elodes Say, Plaiwrbis 
trivolvia Say, Planorhig parvus Say, and Pmdium variabUe Prime. 
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These forms were determined and figured by Samuel H. Scudder.' 
They are the first insects found in such deposits in New England. 
They consist wholly of Coleoptera, and represent 5 species and 4 
families. At least three of the insects, perhaps all, belong to species 
not now known to exist, but all belong to existing genera. 
Carabids : 

Cymlndls extorpesceos Scudder. 
Dy tlscldffi : 

Dysticus sp. 
Elaterldee : 

Corymbltes fetltiopa (Herbst)7 
Gtiry somelidie : 

Donacia elongatula Scudder. 
Sastnls regutaris Scudder. 

VEXTEBRATS8. 

Nine teeth, with numerous parts of the skull and parts of the 
tusks, of Mastodon giganteua were found in 1884 on the farm of 
William XJ. Maynard, in Northboro, near the Shrewsbury line, and 
were determined by J. A. Allen, of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology at Cambridge, as belonging to an animal about two-thirds 
grown. A perfect unworn tooth is figured.' The specimens are pre- 
served in a separate case in the Museum of the Worcester Society of 
Natural History. 

A single tooth of Mastodon gtganteus was dug from a muck bed 
on the farm of Elias Bardwell, in Colerain.* 

■ U. S. Geol. Sarvey Mon. 2S. pp. 740-746, pi. 23, 1808. 

• Klce, T. P., An account Of the dlscorerj at a maBtadon'B remolns In Northboro, 8 pp., 
Worcester, Maes. 

'^Itcbcock, Edward, An, Joor. 3d ier., vol. 3, p. 146, 1872. 
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archean igneous rocks. 

bebkshhie couktt. 

OENERAL CHARACTER, 

In 1899 ' I gave a description of these rocks on the hypothesis that 
they were all sedimentary because of the apparent tran^tion of the 
Becket granite gneiss into the Cambrian conglomerate. My present 
opinion is that the Becket, "Tyringham," and Lee gneisses of the 
former paper are different facies of one eruptive mass of pre-Cam- 
brian age, and that the Hinsdale gneiss, the Coles Brook limestone, 
and the Washington gneiss are parts of a very homogeneous series 
of pre-Cambrian sedimentary rocks, much cut and soaked by granite. 
The pre-Cambrian area begins in the northern part of the State at 
the Hoosac Tunnel, increases southward to a width of 12 to 15 miles, 
and occupies nearly the full width of the Becket and Sandisfield 
quadrangles. It is crossed by the Boston & Albany Railroad from 
Dalton station to Bancroft station in Middlefield. On the west it is 
unconformably covered by the less metamorphosed Dalton formation 
(Cambrian) and on the east by the Hoosac (Ordovician) schist. 
The map shows a continuous area of eruptive or orthogneisses 
(Becket granite gneiss and Lrce quartz diorite), in which are set 
irregular areas of the sedimentary rocks (quartzites, limestone, and 
paragneisses) , which in the Becket quadrangle occupy most of the 
surface and in the Sandisfield quadrangle less than half. 

The granite magma appears to have invaded the closely folded 
eedimentary rocks, in places with considerable local absorption of 
material and with the more general development of a mafic border 
of differentiation, which in places is thick but is not everywhere 
present. In part the banding is an original structure of the granite. 
Through deep-seated orogenic compression the granite has become 
gneissoid and the carbonaceous sandstones have been metamorphosed 
into graphitic quartzites, the slates into graphitic ferru^nous para- 
gneisses, and the limestones into coarse marble containing more or 
less phlogopite, aetinoHte, pyroxene, chondrodite, scapolite, pla- 
gioclase, and graphite. An extensive transfer of silica has effected 
the silicification of the limestone and soaked the quartzites and para- 
gneisses full of banded secondary (}uartz of deep lavender color from 
strain. In some places beds of serpentine or talc derived from 
pyroxene or chondrodite represent the limestone. 

> U. B. Geoi. Bnrrer Bull. 1B9, 1898, 
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Cavities have been produced by the slow Buccessive removal of 
minute portions of the limestones by heated solutions, and by the 
introduction of granitic minerals in an equal degree remarkable 
limestone substitutes have been produced. All these changes are pre- 
Cdmbrian, for their results are represented in pebbles in the Cam- 
brian conglomerates. It is remarkable that the Cambrian quartzites 
iilong the western border of the Archean area clear across the State 
are filled with original minute brown tourmalines and small tour- 
maline-bearing pegmatite lenses, whereas in the schists of similar age 
along the eastern border tourmaline is wanting, and the schist in- 
stead abounds with large garnets or small albites. The source of 
tlje boron in these tourmalines is not known, for there are no erup- 
tives of Cambrian or later ages in the region, and the later roclts are 
free from tourmaline. Considerable masses of granite may be pres- 
ent not far below the quartzites and may be the source of the solu- 
tions which brought the boracic acid compound into the quartzite. 

STAMFORD GRANITE OMEISS. 

The northernmost outcrops of the pre-Cambrian igneous rocks 
within the limits of the State are the type areas of Stamford granite 
gneiss of Oak Hill, north of North Adams, and that stretching along 
the crest of the Hoosac Range south of the tunnel. These outcrops 
have been described in detail by Pumpelly and Wolffs as consisting 
at both localities of a " coarse-banded granitoid gneiss, composed of 
long lenticular crystals of pinkish feldspar, flattened lenses of blue 
quartz, and thin, irregular, greenish layers of mica (biotite or mus- 
covite, or both) mixed with small epidote crystals." It forms the 
core of Hoosac Mountain proper as a mass of monotonous uniformity, 
occupying the surface of the mountain for several miles. It dis- 
appears below the overlying rock but is exposed in the Hoosac Tunnel 
for nearly 5,000 feet. 

The formation is named for its exposures at Stamford, Vt. 



(K, T, Allen, analyst.) 

— 67.12 CaO 1.68 

.37 Na>0 8.62 

.03 K,0 5.15 

14.97 P=0, .14 

._- 2.61 H-O (105° C.) .19 

2.18 mo (Ignition) 1.18 



< Fumi»ellT. Rapbael, WolIF, J. C. and Dale, T. N.. The seologr ot tba QresD Honntali 
n ManMchuietts : tT. 8. Qeol. Surrey Uon. 23, p. 4S, 1894. 
• U. 8. Qeol. Surve; Bull. 223, p. 41, 1B04. 
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TITAN ITE-DIOPSIDE DIORITE APUTE. 

On page 19 the co&rse allanite pegmatites and titanite pegmatites 
are described and their apparent replacement of a part of the lime- 
stone beds adjacent to which they lie is maintained. Their excep- 
tional content of calcium silicates points to a fixation in them of 
part of the base of the dissolved limestone, the rare elements being 
the contribution of the deep-seated waters. 

This pegmatite and the adjacent limestone are inclosed together 
in a broad hand of the Lee quartz diorite, the border differentiate of 
the Becket granite gneiss, and the whole mass lies far out in the 
middle of a great area of the Becket granite gneiss. 

In a similar manner other long, narrow beds of limestone that lie 
in the granite gneiss and are hordered on either side hy the black con- 
tact rocks are continuous with long, narrow bands (of the same 
width and bordered by the same black contact beds) of the prob- 
lematic rock here described, which covers so large an area that it is 
shown on the map. It may be studied in the hills north and south 
of Benton Pond, a mile east of Washington station. A beautiful 
eclogite-like variety occurs east of C. Conwell's place in South Peru, 
Mass. 

The rock is light colored, even, fine grained, and is either massive 
or thick layered. In its thin platy form it resembles a granulite 
from Saxony, and it has been mistaken for a garnetiferous quartzite. 
The small Bat grains of brown titanite are evenly scattered through 
it like garnets, and the bright green diopside and actinolite are in 
many places so abundant that the rock has the aspect of a fine- 
grained eclogite. Under the microscope the quartz-microcline micro- 
graphic groundmass is characteristic, and tlie large increment of 
sodic plagioclase combined with the other calcium silicates suggests 
the introduction of calclte, as does the constant presence of grains 
of calcite itself. Its analysis is quoted on page 153 for comparison 
with the Becket granite gneiss. 

A great number of vertical limestone beds rest in the broad granite 
mass, each bounded on either side by a thick sheet of the contact 
diorite. 

While the mafic differentiate of the granite, with its high content 
of sodium, calcium, and iron and its low content of potassium, was 
gathering against the foreign bed of limestone a replacement of just 
this composition (see analysis, p. 153) might be formed, a little of the 
calcium remaining behind as calcite or joining with the iron and 
fixing some of the titanium oxide as titanite and some of the silica as 
diopside. 

All the minerals here enumerated have been formed abundantly 
elsewhere in the region at the contact of limestone and granite. The 
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only peculiarities noted here are the great extent and the even grain 
of the deposit. I have described the formation against limestone in 
the granite of Worcester (p. 227) of just such an even-grained bed of 
the same composition. 

We may, of course, assume that a peculiar magma of unknown 
origin has exactly replaced long, narrow masses of the limestone 
beds and appears nowhere else in the region. 

i of the titanite-diopaide 
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1. BMket granite gnel»i from tbe Alderman qnarr; In Becbet. George Stelger, inalrBt. 
It IB a TBtiier fine gialued blotlte-muacoTtte granite (toscsnoae-laBBenoee). Because of Its 
prozlmltT to tbe Coles Brook llmeatoae It contains microscopic grains ol calclte. The 
granite tnini the Chester qaarrj contains twice as much calcium oxide, 

2. Bechet granite gneiss from the Hudson & Chester quarry In Becket. Analyst. Prof. 
L. H. Dennis (N. I. And. Bel. Trans.. toI. II, p. 130, 1892). Medlum-sralned blotite- 



ttlaolte and green dloit^e. 



LEE QUARTZ DIORrTE. 



On the contact of the Becket granite gneiss with the sedimentary 
rocks a black fine-grained heavy hornblende, homblende-biotite, or 
biotite-quartz diorite in many places intervenes. The feldspar is an 
albite-oligoclase in clearly twinned grains. Clusters of epidote grains 
accompany the biotite. Titanite-magnetite surrounded by a broad 
leucoxene halo is invariably present and is commonly very abundant 
and characteristic. 

This quartz diorite, to which the name Lee i^uartz diorite has been 
given, from its exposure in East Lee, is believed to be a contact 
zone of the Becket granite gneiss and to have originated by differen- 
tiation in place. It is not constant, as locally the Ene-grained Becket, 
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the concrdtionary gneisa, or the stretched gneiss are found adjacent 
to the sedimentary rocks. 

Where the white gneiss is adjacent to the graphitic rocks dikes of 
black hornblende gneiss appear in some places in the graphitic rocks. 
Here the differentiation has probably been effected and part of the 
mafic magma injected into the country rock and there solidified. 
Motion then removed the mafic magma before it had congealed 
against the adjacent wall. 

Although this mafic border is common against the quartzite and 
gneiss, it is many times thicker and more constant against the lime- 
stone, and it is probable thjit the granitic magma has here absorbed 
into its mass much of the limestone. 

Masses of this black hornblende gneiss or amphibolite/ many of 
them of considerable size, appear in places in the white gneiss. 1 
have never seen a trace of diabasic texture in them, and I am inclined 
to interpret them as portions of this mafic differentiation border 
which have been stoped from their place of formation, at the upper 
surface of the liquid mas.s, and sunk in the still mobile magma. 
Their rounded and irregular shapes and their blending at the border 
with the gneiss would agree with this origin. Such masses have been 
recently called cognate xenoliths. 

This may explain the curious relations of the two rocks in the large 
quarries on Ball Moimtain in Norfolk and in Becket, where large 
inclosures, or xenoliths, of the black gneiss on one side blend schlier- 
enwise with the white gneiss, and along the other and lower side 
is a narrow space which is filled with a coarse pegmatite. The 
newly solidified hornblende rock on sinking into the granite blended 
with the granite on one side and on the other magmatic gases 
escaping and rising were intercepted by the rock and caused the 
development of muscovite and the coarse grain, thus producing 
the pegmatite. The mass in the Becket quarry is figured in a pre- 
vious paper.* 

In other places, as around Becket station, the border gneiss is 
a white-banded microgranite, which uniformly contains a little 
graphite. In this locality there has been a considerable solution 
of the adjacent graphitic gneiss. 

BECKET OHANrrE ONE139. 

The slightly gneissoid rock of the Becket, Mass., and Norfolk- 
Conn., quarries may be taken as the type of this. formation. It is a 
medium to fine grained light-colored biotite (or biotite-muscovite) 
microcline-oligoclase gneiss, with microscopic epidote uniformly 

> I hare na^ the term BmohtboUie tor igaeuus banded bomblende racta and horablenil>> 
■chlat toe sedlmeatar; rooks. 

■C. 8. Oeol. Butrer Bull. 15a, p. TG, 1809. 
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blended with the scanty biotite, and the microcline grains commonly 
grouped as if made of the crushed fragments of larger porphyritic 
crystals. There are small areas of a light-colored small porphyritic 
granite from which the prevalent rock could have been produced by 
crushing. A micrographic texture is common. Over large areas the 
dark constituent is in whole or part magnetite in small octahedra. 

As the gneiss of the Dalton formation is commonly highly mica- 
ceous and magnetitic its separation from the Becket granite gneiss is 
in places difficult. Generally the Becket contains biotite, epidote, and 
microcline; the Dalton muscovite and tourmaline. 

At its contact with the graphitic rocks the rock ia commonly 
graphidc, and against the limestone it contains in many places sec- 
ondary calcite grains and tremolite or actinolite. 

A widely distributed facies of the Becket granite gneiss was for- 
merly called the " Tyringham " gneiss. It is a coarse biotite gneiss, 
which in its least altered form has a pseudoconglomeratic texture and. 
is easily believed to be sedimentary. Some of the apparent pebbles 
are rounded Carlsbad twins of microcline. In places the texture is 
imperfectly spherulitic. By pressure the pebble-like forms are lo- 
cally stretched into long flattened pencils of quartz and feldspar 
which are surrounded by films of biotite scales, and by further crush- 
ing it becomes indistinguishable from the normal Becket. 

The analysis of the Becket granite gneiss is given on page 153 for 
comparison with the apjite. 



A boss of pure olivine rock, dunite, 1,000 by 2,000 feet in extent, 
is exposed on the mountain in the eastern part of Cheshire in the 
midst of the Becket granite gneiss. The rock is hard, compact, 
medium grained, and light to very dark green. It consists of 
granular olivine with a little picotite and niccolite, somewhat 
changed to serpentine, ores, and carbonates.' 

EASTERN ABCHEAN ABEA. 

NORTHBRIDOe GRANITE GNEISS. 

The Norttibridge granite gneiss occupies a broad area with a core 
of coarse, slightly gneissoid, porphyritic microcline-biotite granite 
and a broad border of completely mashed, stretched, and penciled, 
highly muscovitic gneiss. It is considered Archean because the Al- 
gonkian (?) quartzite overlaps it normally and the Milford granite 
<;uts both rocks. The gneiss is a monotonous rock of coarser grain 
tlian the Milford granite and the aplitic and horneblende varieties of 
. Jour. Sd., 4tl] ier., vol. 6, p. Hi, 
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that rock are absent It is named for its occurrence at Northbridge.* 
It extends southward into Rhode Island as far as Pascoag. The Mil- 
ford granite is separated from it by the homblendic border rock 
characteristic of that granite, which forms a fine quarry rock at 
Graniteville, east of Pascoag. The boundary is drawn westward 
from that place so as to exclude granites containing homblendic and 
aplitic phases, which are assigned to the Milford. 

The granite around Slocumi'ille in southern Rhode Island is of the 
Morthbridge type, and there may be an area of the older rock in 
that region, but the granite in contact with the Carboniferous is 
mapped as post-Carfmniferous in accord with the results of the 
studies of Loughlin.' 



Diorite of pi-e-Cambrian age appears as pebbles in the green 
. schists and as beds and dikes adjacent thereto, in Rhode Island, in 
the hill north of the Smithfield limestone quarry and farther south, 
and on Copper Mine Hill. In Cumberland it ranges from very 
coarse homblendic to gabbro-like rocks in which no trace of pyroxene 
can be found, either in the pebbles or in the beds.' 

ORDOVICIAN ROCKS. 



The great serpentine lenses adjoining the Chester amphibolite 
show sparingly the olivine structure in thin section and may have 
been peridotites or norites. 

They may have been intruded after the first folding along a line 
of faulting at the east edge of the hornblende schist, for that rock 
wraps around the serpentine stock in Blandford or is extensively 
crumpled up against it in Chester, though elsewhere it is flatly lam- 
inated. The contact laminEe of the eruptive rock conform to all 
the wrinklings of the thin fissile schist as if this structure had been 
produced in the schist before the intrusion of the peridotite. 

In the center of the great lens of serpentine, where the road and 
railroad adjoin on the north line of Chester, ig an interesting lo- 
cality. Large crystals of olivine are here changed into a yellow 
serpentine, which was called hampshirite by Emmons.* 

The previous history of hampshirite is given in the mineral lexi - 
con of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties.' Palache has 
shown that these large, perfectly terminated crystals have been 

1 EmeTBon, B. E., and Penr, J. H., Tbe icreeD BCblita and aisodited gnnltea and 
porpb;riea of Rhode Island : H. S. Oeol. Survey Bull. Sll, p. 9, 1»0T. 
■ LonKbllii. G. F.. Am. Jour. Sd., 4tb ser.. vol. 2», p. 44T, 1010. 
■U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 311. p. 44, 1»0T. 
' U. 8. Oeol. Burrej Bull. ISS, p. 91, 1S9B, 
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formed in secondary veins in the peridotite.' His article and an 
interesting one by Koe* constitute a rediscovery of the long-lost 
locality of these remarkable pseudomorphs. 

The constant content of nickel, cobalt, and chromium shown in 
the analyses below wherever these substances have been sou^t is 
very interesting and may be taken as a possible indication of the 
eruptive origin of the whole series, including the enstatite rock, which 
would, however, involve the derivation of large beds of white crystal- 
line limestones, both dolomitic and purely calcareous, from the same 
basal eruptive rocka. 

Analyses Nos. 1, 5, 6, 8, and 10 were made by George Steiger, in the 
laboratory of the United States Geological Survey ; No. 2 by Melville, 
quoted from Dana's Manual (p. 672) ; No. 3, by Miss H. P. Cook, 
professor of chemistry in Smith College; Nos. 4, 7, and 11 by W. F. 
Hillebrand, of the United States Geological Survey ; No. 9, by Prof. 
C. U. Shepard ; No. 12, by Arthur A. Noyes, in Amherst College lab- 
oratory ; No. 13, by W. T. Schaller, of the United States Geological 
Survey; Nos. 14, 15, and 16, by E. E. Nicholson.' 

> Palacb«, Ctmrles, Am. Jour. Sd., 4th ser., vol. S4, p. 491. 1907. 

) Bo«, A. D., A mineral resembllns meerachnum from the serpentine range at Hampden 
County, Mass,, with descriptionB ol Interesting Included crjatals: Mlnneaota Afad, Nat. 
Set. BnU., vol. 4, No. 2, pp. 268, 278, IBOfl. 

■ Mlnneuta Acad. Nat ScL Bull., vol. 4, p. 269, 1906. 
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EMEBT DEPOSITS ASSOCIATED WITH THE CHESTER AKPHIBO- 
LITE. 
Character and otff^un-ence.— Because of the small scale of the 
map the emery deposits must be represented by a continuous line 
along the east border of the hornblende schist. They form a series of 
small, disconnected, and irregular lenses which average about 4 feet 
in thickness, the maximum being 16 feet and the minimum a feather 
edge. The largest lenses measure 200 by 300 feet in height and 
length. These deposits lie at the eastern or former upper surface of 
the hornblende schist between it and the serpentine to the east. They 
are essentially magnetite beds, in some places mixed with scattered 
grains, some rather large, of deep-bronzy corundum, mingled with 
the very basic corundophilite (SiO„ 24; AlA, 25.9; FeO, 14.8; 
MgO,22.r;HAll-9)- 

Though the magnetite, emery, and corundophilite form the first 
generation of minerals of the deposits, the cwundophilite continued 
to be formed or re-formed in the abundant fissures produced by the 
continued movements of the mass, cementing the breccias and form- 
ing thick cross veins with a fine-grained chloritic groundmass, in 
places closely resembling an aphanitic hornblende rock, and In this 
form abundantly associated with tourmaline (invariably in regular 
six-sided prisms) and with epidote and pyrite. During this stage the 
corundophilite formed a fringe a foot thick along the borders of the 
lenses, which is in some localities replaced by a layer a foot thick of 
granular oligoclase. In a third and more quiet stage the corundophi- 
lite formed incrusting layers on the free surface of fissures, made up 
conmionly of congeries of broad, vertical plates terminated above in 
■well-defined faces and associated with oligoclase, nitile, brookite, 
menaccanitc, calcite, diaspore, margarite, and epidote. This stage is 
closely parallel to the customary secondary fissure deposits of the 
associated rocks, especially the hornblende schists, which consist as a 
rule of prochlorite, menaccanite, rutile, calcite, and epidote, and is 
peculiar only in the substitution of corundophilite for the ordinary 
chlorite and in the presence of the satellites of emery, diaspore, and 
margarite. 

The fourth and final stage in the development of the vein minerals 
seems to be quite distinct from and later than the preceding and to 
indicate the presence of steam or heated and gradually cooling waters 
in a new set of fissures which cut across the older diaspore-margarite 
veins and are filled with a new series of minerals. The succession — 
specular iron, aragonite, calcite — clearly indicates at first steam or hot 
water for the formation of the first and second and a transition to 
cooler water for the formation of the last. The sudden appearance of 
calcium carbonate in considerable abundance is also interesting. Cal- 
- cium is wholly wanting in the first and second stages defined above. 
A trace of calcite and epidote in small amount, together with mar- 
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garite, represents altogether but a small quantity of thie element in 
the third stage, whereas here the carbonate makes up the greater 
portion of the new series, and may have been introduced from with- 
out, possibly set free by decomposition of the homblraide in its 
' change into serpentine. 

Summary of paragejiesie. — The following is a summary of the 
paragenesis of the emery deposits : 
Stage 1. LimestoDc 
Stage la. Llmonite, glbbsite, allophane, 
Stage 2. Magnetite, emery, corundophlllte. 

Stages. Conindophllite (in veins In magnetite), toarmaline, pyrlte, epidote, co- 
rundum (white and blue in veins), and oligoclase. 
StageSa. Comndophlllte (in Incnisting layers on stage 2), margarlte, dlaspore, 

rutile, epidote, chalcopyrtte, calclte, menaccanlte. 
Stage 3b. Menaccanlte, margarite, diaspore, broolilte, calclte. 
Stage 4. Specular iron, aragonite, pjrite, ciialcopyrlte. 
Stage 4a. Calclte, malachite. 

Stage 5. Corundophillte altered to amestte, and margarite and diaspore bleaehed. 
The enstatite rock changed to serpentine and thia to talc. 

Origin. — It formerly seemed to me most probable that the emery- 
magnetite lenses were originally superficial deposits of limo&ite, 
which were formed by the replacement of limestcme and into which, 
as in the limonites of Berkshire County, alumina was carried by infil- 
trating solutions and deposited as allophane and gibbsite, and stages 
1 and la listed above are deduced from this theory. The sub- 
sequent metamorphism of the deposit was thought to have consisted 
in the changing of the limonite and gibbsite into emery and the lime- 
stone into hornblende schist. Later studies strongly suggest that 
the emery deposit is a portion of the western border of the large 
peridotite-serpentine lens in Chester. The emery outcrops coincide 
with the western border of this lens. At the old mine there are 16 
feet of talc derived from serpentine just east of the emery. 

There is a transition bed a foot thick composed of fine granular, 
white plagioclase (anorthite) exactly as in the similar selvage in 
Pelham, (See p. 216.) Along the mountain to the north the serpen- 
tine widens, and large tourmaline crystals become abundant at its 
periphery. Where the bed crosses the river the contact with the Ches- 
ter is beautifully exposed and in many ways resembles the border at 
Pelham.* Against the hornblende schist on the west there is first a 
narrow band of coarse biotite followed by a band of chlorite rock 
full of tourmaline, and this by the chloritic emery. Next east across 
the stream which conceals the boundary is the serpentine, which is 
broadest near the hampshirite locality. Farther east in the woods on 
the eastern edge of the mass are the abandoned chromite diggings, 
and to this abundance of chromite may be due the absence of the basic 
emery selvage along the eastern edge of the serpentine lens, for Pratt . 

' D. S. Geol. Snrvey Mon. 29, flga. 3, 4. pp. 48, 49, 1898. ' 
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says that emery is generally lacking along the border where chromite 
IF abundant* This puts the emery at Chester in the same category as 
the occurrences at Pelham and Peekskill, N. Y., though the differ- 
ences are considerable but easily understood. The bed at Pelham is 
a simple unchanged reaction rim between the olivine bed and a very 
acid granite. The emery at Chester and at Peekskill is very similar 
because the olivine was in contact with similar rocks in both places. 
The bed at Chester has passed through a much more complex and 
long-continued series of metamorphic changes than the others, and 
as a result furnishes a more varied and beautiful series of secondary 
minerals. For the same reason the adjacent olivine rock itself de- 
veloped large and beautiful olivine crystals in secfmdary veins. 

SILURIAN OB DEVONIAN ROCKS. 

NBWBUEY VOLCANIC COMPLEX.' 
The rocks forming the Newbury volcanic complex occupy what 
has been variously called the Newbury Basin and the Parker Kiver 
ba^n, in the towns of -Rowley and Newbury in Essex County. The 
basin is a rudely horn-shaped area extending from western Rowley 
north-northeastward to the neighborhood of Dummer Academy and 
thence east-northeastward across Parker Elver to the Plum Island 
Eiver marshes. From tlie southwestemmost known exposure in 
Kowley to the northeastemmost in the marshes the basin has a length 
of more than 7 miles, and it presumably extends for some distance 
farther beneath Plum Island and the water of the Gulf of Maine. 
It is nearly 2 miles wide at the eastern limit of exposures and tapers 
south westward, but for more than half its exposed length the width 
is more than 1^ miles. Except at the southwest end and in places 
along the southeast side outcrops are abundant in all p^irts of the 
basin a^d large areas of entirely bare rock surface are exposed in 
many places. Even the tidal marshes of Parker Kiver and Mill 
Creek are dotted with rocky islands, the largest several acres in 
extent and 60 feet in height. 

The rocks, with one exception, are wholly volcanic and comprise 
flows, breccias, and tuffs. The flows comprise rocks of several types, 
ranging from rhyolite to andesite or basalt. Some of the rhyolites 
are coarsely porphyritic, some are spherulitic, and some are finely 
banded. The banded type, an aphanitic or in places semivitreous 
rock of pink, gray, or green color, predominates and makes up what 
are probably the thickest flows in the complex. It is also the most 
resistant rock and stands nearly everywhere in bold ridges. At 
many places the flows of banded rhyolite have been thoroughly brec- 

1 Pratt J, H., The occncieBc? and dlstrlbntlon ol corundum In the United States : C. 8. 
GpoI. Survey Bull. 180, [i. 21. 1001. 

* The dPBcrlptloa o[ the Kewhury voK-nulc complei has befo prepared bj Laurence 
LaForge. who made a detailed examlDattou of the area la 1614 and ISIS. 
50244°— Bull. 597—17 11 
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eiated before final consolidation and form flow breccias that exhibit 
great structural complexity but contain few or no fragments of ex- 
traneous material. 

Associated with the flows of rhyolite, especially with the porphy- 
ritic rhyolites, are beds of volcanic conglomerate and coarse rhyolitic 
tuff. The cMiglomerates, both pebbles and matrix, consist wholly of 
rhyolitic material, and in places they grade into the tuffs through 
beds of medium -grained detritus that might be called rhyolitic 
arkose. Except that many of the pebbles of the conglomerate are 
well rounded, these beds show little evidence of water action in their 
formation. 

Several sorts of melaphyre — dacite, andesite, diorite porphyry, 
and probably basalt — ^are represented among the flows. All the rocks 
are porphyritic, some strikingly so, and a number are in places amyg- 
daloidal. All are dark colored — gray, olive-brown, and purple — and 
generally noticeably epidotic, and in grain they range from aphanitio 
to moderately coarse. Many show flow banding, but others are 
massive. Among the mas^ve rocks are those of some flows that are 
probably as thick and nearly as resistant to weathering as those of 
the great flows of rhyolite. 

Associated with the melaphyre flows are volcanic breccias, or mud- 
flows, and thick beds of tuff. The breccias, or mud flows, are in places 
200 feet or more thick and consist of a poorly sorted mass o£ frag- 
ments, the largest a foot in diameter, and ot all shapes — angular, 
subanguiar, and rounded — of different types of melaphyre, em- 
bedded in a matrix of volcanic mud made up of andesitic or basaltic 
tuff and fine detritus. They show a rude sort of stratification, but 
do not, as a rule, appear to have been deposited in water. The tuffs 
are generally dark-gray, dark-red, or purple, and range from fine 
volcanic ash to moderately coarse material full of feldspar crystals. 
They are well sorted and stratified and were deposited under water 
or by strong currents of air. In places they contain thin, pebbly beds, 
in which the pebbles reach an inch in diameter and consist almost 
wholly of various sorts of melaphyre. Small flows of highly 
scoriaceous melaphyre are also interbedded with the tuffs in some 
places. 

Careful study ot the border of the basin has failed to discover con- 
tacts with the surrounding rocks, which are the Dedham granodiorite 
and the Newburyport quartz diorite. No pebbles of the surrounding 
rocks are found in the volcanic conglomerates, and no dikes of the 
volcanic rocks penetrate the surrounding rocks. On the other hand, 
no dikes of granodiorite or quartz diorite cut the rocls of the basin. 
The form of the boundary of the basin, however, at least along its 
southeast side, indicates, though not conclusively, that the surroimd- 
ing rocks are younger and have been intruded against the volcanic 
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rocks. Tlie northwest side of the basin may be along a fault, but 
this is not clear. The base of the volcanic complex is thOTcfore not 
certainly exposed, and whether the earliest flows were rhyolite or 
melaphyre is not known. During the period of the eruptions the two 
types alternated to some extent, but in this connection it is interest- 
ing to note that no pebbles of melapbyre have been found in thu 
rhyolitic conglomerates and only a few possibly rhyoiitic pebbles 
have been found in the pebbly beds in the melaphyre tuffs. 

At the four corners on the Newburyport turnpike just south of 
Glen Mills, in Rowley, the top of an amygdaloidal melaphyre flow 
is exposed in a small ledge. The surface of the flow is irregular 
and scoriaceous and shows some evidence of pillow structure, and a 
detached block of lava lies on the surface of the flow. Overlying 
the lava flow is a volcanic conglomerate or mud flow, probably at 
least 50 feet thick. Just at the base of the mud flow, immediately 
overlying the lava and surrounding the detached block, is a fiew 
inches of calcareous shale in which abundant fossils were discovered 
by Mr. Keith in August, 1915, A collection has since been made by 
R. D. Mesler, of the United States Geological Survey, and the fossils 
have been examined in a preliminary way by E. O. Ulrich. They are 
all of marine types and comprise one or more species of brachiopods, a 
species of gastropod, fragments of crinoids, and probably a pelecy- 
pod. They are rather fragmentary, and, although the flow appears 
to have been submarine, they were probably brought by tidal cur- 
rents from some near-by area where conditions were more favorable 
for marine life. The fauna must have lived not far away, however, 
for the shells are little worn, and furthermore the mud flow over- 
lying the fossiliferous bed appears to grade upward into clay shale, 
200 feet or more thick, in which a few crinoid fragments have been 
found. 

After diligent search no other locality has been found where the 
fossiliferous bed is exposed or even where a lava flow bears evidence 
of having been submarine. A fairly detailed study of the basin 
with a view to determining its structure, although the evidence is 
to some extent contradictory, has led to the conclusion that the basin 
as a whole is a unit and that all the rocks in it are of practically the 
same geologic age. The fossiliferous shale appears to be so related 
to the other rocks as to be an essential part of the complex, and the 
fossils therefore fix the age of the complex as a whole. 

The fossils have not been studied in detail and only one species has 
so far been identified, hut according to Mr. Ulrich the fauna appears 
to be similar in a general way to that of the Chapman sandstone of 
northeastern Maine, which he regards as of Oriskany age. The fauna 
at Rowley may, however, according to Mr. Ulrich, be somewhat older 
and more nearly contemporaneous with the PembnAie and Eastport 
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formations of the EastpoH region, which have been classed as 
Cayugan. The age of the Newbury complex, therefore, is not defi- 
nitely determined, but it appears to be either late Silurian or early 
Devonian. Inasmuch as the rock types are substantially the same 
- as those of the Mattapan volcanic complex of the Boston district, 
which is supposed to be Carboniferous, the Newbury Basin has 
hitherto been grouped with the Carboniferous basins of southeastern 
New England. The definite discovery that it is older therefore 
marks an important epoch in the history of geologic research in the 
Stat«. Probably the basin marks the southwesternmost limit now 
remaining of the Silurian and Devonian strata, characterized by 
faunas of European relationships and interbedded with volcanic 
flows, which are exposed at several places in Maine and the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada. 

DEVONIAN (?) IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

OEITEBAI. CHABACTES. 

About half of that part of Massachusetts which lies southeast of 
the Merrimack belt of ("arboniferous strata (excluding the Cape Cod 
Peninsula, where nothing is known of the bedrock) and a large part 
of central northern Rhode Island are occupied by a great complex 
of igneous rocks of several sorts, the greater part of which are prob- 
ably of Devonian age. They are intruded into and include many 
masses of the Algonkian ( ?) rocks, are overlain in broad areas by 
the Carboniferous sedimentary and volcanic rocks, and are at some 
places cut by the younger granites. 

The presumed Devonian rocks are here described under two gen- 
eral heads — the Milford granite and associated rocks and the Ded- 
ham grunodiorite and associated rocks. The rocks of the two groups 
are closely similar in lithologic character and in most other respects 
and are believed to be of the same age. They" are separated here 
chiefly for convenience in mapping and description. The Dedham 
granodiorite and associated rocks occupy several times as much 
territory as the other group. 

The Dedham granodiorite appears to be in eruptive contact with 
the rocks of the Newbury volcanic complex and hence, if so, is at least 
as young as Devonian. On the other hand, this granodiorite and 
some associated rocks had been laid twre by long denudaUon and 
had been deeply weathered before the earliest Carboniferous sedi- 
mentary and volcanic rocks were laid down upon it, and it is there- 
fore at least as ofd as Devonian. Similar granites in the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada cut early Devonian strata and were deformed 
before the deposition of Mississlppian strata. Several different 
kinds of evidence therefore show that the granite is probably of 
Middle Devonian age. 
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HILFOBD QBANITE AXS ASSOCIATED BOCKS. 

MILFORD GRANITE. 

Distribution and relations.— The Milford granite occupies a large 
area extending from Westboro and Southboro, Mass., to Cranston, 
R. I., and a small area west of the principal one, chiefly in Grafton, 
Mass. It is well known and much used as a building stone under 
the name " Milford pink granite " and is extensively quarried in 
Fayville, Cordaville, Hopkinton, and Milford, Mass., and in Granite- 
ville, K. I. The rock has been fully described in its economic as- 
pects by Dale.' 

The Milford granite is intruded into the Northbridge granite 
gneiss and into the supposed Algonkian rocks and is overlain by the 
Carboniferous Bellingham conglomerate of the Woonsocket area. 
So far as the formation itself is concerned, there seem to be no re- 
lations by which to determine its age more closely, but it is appar- 
ently of the same age as the Dedham granodiorite and it is there- 
fore regarded as probably Devonian. 

There is generally around the granite a dark homblendic border, 
supposed to be a contact phase of the granite magma, which is de- 
scribed below as the Ironstone quartz diorite. Within this border is 
an irregular area, in places a mile wide, of light-colored, fine- 
grained, somewhat aplitic rock, from which it is assumed that the 
iron and magnesia have migrated to the hornblendic border. 

Charatiter. — Across its broad central area of many square miles 
the Milford granite is a rather coarse-grained alkalic granite, con- 
taining a sinall quantity of biotite as its dark constituent. The blue 
or lavender color of the quartz distinguishes the granite from the 
Quincy granite and from all the late Carboniferous granites ex- 
cept that near Worcester. The rounded grains of albite and of 
poikilitic quartz are possibly rounded by resorption. 

The commonest type of the granite is a pink, coarse-grained rock 
containing fairly abundant biotite in distinct black spots made 
up of minute scales. The quartz is in rounded blue grains and 
tiie feldspar in partly distinct crystals inclosed in a granulated 
quartz-feldspar groiindmass. This structure is original, for it pene- 
trates some of the larger grains. The feldspar is generally micro- 
cline with a coarse peglike growth of albite and quartz. The 
accessory minerals are llmenite bordered by leucoxene, garnet, 
apatite, pyrit«, magnetite, and zircon. Some of the rock along the 
border of the mass, as in Statesville, is crushed into a muscovitic 
schist. 
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The granite exposed about Fayville is rather coarse, even grained, 
and pinkish and contains blue quartz. The biotite is in scattered, 
inconspicuous scales. The abundant feldspars are orthoclase and 
microcline with complex microperthitic structure, with the lobed 
albite projecting beyond the surfaces of the crystals and coating 
them, and with the centers crowded with perfect microlites of epidote 
and muscovite. The quartz is in large grains with wavy extinction. 

In the granite (or granodiorite) around Upton the bunches of 
black biotite are larger and somewhat blended, and the rock is 
darker and distinctly more mafic. The quartz and feldspar are well 
. mixed in a common groundmass, in many places micrographic, and 
much of the feldspar is an alkalic plagioclase crowded full of large, ' 
model-like microlites of epidote. The rock is thus in a way inter- 
mediate between the typical Milford granite and the Ironstone 
quartz diorite. 

The granite of the area in Rhode Island that extends from Woon- 
socket to Graniteville is similar to that in the quarries at Milford. 
Microcline is abundant and seems to be the only feldspar. It is cut 
by broad bands which seem originally to have been albite but are 
now altered to a mixture of muscovite, epidote, and the like. The 
rock at the Taylorsville quarry, west of Providence, is commonly 
sheared into a muscovite gneiss but retains many porphyritic struc- 
tures. The large grains of blue quartz show undulose extinction, 
contain many small epidote crystals and small water cavities with 
many bubbles, and meet the feldspar with traces of graphic texture. 
The feldspars are commonly idiomorphic, like phenocrysts, and are 
nearly all albite full of epidote crystals. The quartz, though newly 
broken into fragments, was plainly in large grains, as in the Quincy 
granite at Kockport. It contains calcite in twinned grains and pale- 
red isotropic garnet grains with a kelephytie rim of pale amber 
pyroxene and grains of a colorless mineral with a deep-purple bor- 
der and octahedral cleavage lines. This is doubtless fluorite, which 
is found in large grains in the granite and also in veins in that 
rock. 

The composition of the granite is shown by the following results 
of analyses. It is nearly the same as that oi the Quincy granite at 
Rockport given for comparison in column 7 of the table. Chemi- 
cally the rock is an alkalic granite. 
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Chemical composition of ililford and Qvincy ffremttei. 
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1. Fink ICflfoTd Rianile (IJpaiose), Rosa Oranlte Co.. L. P. XlnnkuC, uulyst. 

2. Uilfoideriuilt«(to»;itnose),C.F.C}xMidler, analyst. 
Sand 4. UillcKii granlts, 

6. Mnfordgreiiite. SouthTllIe quarry, FaysQIe. 

6. ApliU, Soullinlle qu&rry. <3 to6, analyscE [timlshed by taboistory of J. H. Psry.) 

7. QiilQcyErttnite(llparoae), Rockport, Uasa,,H. 8. Washtogion, analyst. Joiw. Geology, vol. 8, p. 7^ 
1S9S. (Foccraapc^soD.) 

APLITE AND NOBTHFIELDITE. 

The granite is, as a rule, bordered by a broad zone of dark horn- 
blendic rock, the Ironstone quartz diorite. Just within this dark 
zone is anotlier zone, about a mile wide, in which the prevailing rock 
is a fine-grained, light-colored aplite, much of it so poor in feldspar 
that it simulates a slightly biotitic quartzite. This aplitie rock is 
at places, as in the hill 2 miles south of Uxbridge and also a mile 
northeast of Wheelockville, almost pure quartz. A sample from the 
outcrop 1^ miles north of Millville contained 87.S1 per cent silica. 
It has been named northfieldite.' 

Both in the field and under the microscope this aplit« can hardly 
be distinguished from the near-by Algonkian (?) quartzite, but its 
position in a concentric zone between the central normal granite 
and the hornblendie border zone makes its nature clear and there 
are certain characteristic differences between it and the quartzite, 
Thus ledges of the aplite are more rounded, massive, and unjointed, 
and those of the quartzite are more ragged, irregularly jointed, and 
banded. There is a greater range in the size of the quartz grains 
in the aplite than in the quartzite. Besides in many places the 
aplite grades into a distinctly more fetdspathic facies, and even in 
the most quartzose facies the lens shows minute, opaque, white, 
■widely scattered grains, probably of feldspar. The quartzite, on the 
other hand, grades into actinolitic or highly micaceous schist. Its 
disseminated biotite, muscovite, and epidote ally the aplite with the 
granite rather than with the quartzite, and in some sections every 
grain is full of rutile needles that seem to be original and not derived 
as sand from some weathered granite. 

^mstlte scblst; Am. .Tour. BcU, 4th 
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A mile portheast of Westboro a large outcrop of the aplite on the 
north side of the road contains a quartzite inclusion about 10 rods 
long. A hill north of the road where it turns west, 3 miles -south 
of Uxbridge, is made up of the aplite. The rock is also well ex- 
posed in the hill a mile northeast of Wheelockville, and at points a 
mile east, north, and west of Millville, where aplite shot through 
with hornblende needles forms the zone of transition to the diorite. 

In .several places where lenses of diorite appear in the granite far 
from its border they are surrounded by a zone of aplite and are 
interpreted as portions of the peripheral zone separat«d from the 
rest by erosion. 

IRONSTONE QUARTZ DIORITE. 

The Ironstone qobrtz diorite is the rock that forms the dark 
homblendic border zone of the Milford granite. It is named from 
the village of Ironstone, in the town of Blackstone, where a great 
ridge of black, heavy rock, well exposed in a long railroad cut, 
has given a name to the village. This homblendic border zone can 
be traced, almost continuously, about the sinuosities of the western 
margin of the great Milford granite mass, a distance of more than 
TO miles. It also surrounds the smaller granite stock in Grafton. It 
.ranges in width from a narrow belt to a zone 60 rods wide, but its 
continuity is broken in only a few places. 

The diorite is a dull-black massive rock of fine to medium grain. 
The coarser portions are more or less gray, mottled with small 
aggregates of feldspar and quartz, which in places are so abundant 
as to give the rock the aspect of a dark granite, and this is the pre- 
vailing type. Much of the rock is biotitic and the biotite is so plen- 
tiful in places that the rock there deserves the name tonalite. The 
feldspar is generally labradorite. The hornblende crystals are com- 
monly full of minute grains and rods of iron ore in their centers, 
and have clear i)orders, but the rest of the ore is in large interstitial 
grains. The hornblende crystals may also contain large rounded 
grains of unstrained quartz or plagioclase. 

As with the albite of the ordinary Milford granite the plagioclase 
is centrally filled with crystals of epidote, as sharply defined as 
models, which are much larger and more abundant than in the 
granite, and are commonly so abundant as wholly to disguise the 
feldspar. In the quartz veins at the border the epidote, there pos- 
sibly secondary, appears further concentrated in great crystals ses- 
eral inches long, many of them bent or broken. The rock thus 
everywhere preserves a record of the migration of the iron from the 
center toward the border and its early crystaliization in the epidote 
molecule, and a later sudden crystallization of the residual magma 
into plagioclase and hornblende wholly free from iron-bearing 
microlites. ' , ■ 
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liarge masses of the rock in the Ironstone cut, though retaining 
the granular texture of the gray rock, contain green instead of 
gray epidote as the light constituent, and in them the feldspar is 
entirely replaced by the granular epidote which is so abundant in 
the feldspars of the gray variety. 

Many large dikelike masses of the diorite appear isolated in the 
Milford granite. Some of them are bordered by a broad zone of 
aplite and are assumed to be portions of the old cover spared by 
erosion. Where they appear in the coarse granite without a. border 
of aplite, as in the great masses on Pond Hill in Mendon, they are 
assumed to have sunk into the gianite magma from the newly formed 
cover before the central mass finally solidified. Along the road from 
Milford to Hopkinton the Milford granite contains many inclusions 
of the black diorite, generally small, but a few of them 15 to 20 feet 
square. 

Gabbroid variants of the diorite appear in places. The contact 
rock has generally the aspect of a dark granite, but where the diorite 
zone crosses the State line south of Ironstone it is a dull-gray rock, 
lighter in color and weight than the average and having the aspect 
of an enstatite rock. With the microscope it is seen to be made up 
chiefly of large square equal-sized anbedra of coarsely handed plagi- 
oelase, much of it very calcic and very fresh,.extinction 45° on (100), 
In strong contrast, the scattered rounded blebs of the bisilicate are 
so entirely changed to a uralitic mass that their original character 
can not be determined, but all the cores that seem least changed are 
hornblende. They are almost colorless, and there is no free ore. 
This may possibly be a separate dike penetrating the contact rock. 

Another great outcrop of diorite occurs in longitude 71° 40', along 
the highway that runs south in Burrillville. It is a coarse black 
massive pyritous diorite, so fresh that in one part of the section 
the uralitic and leucoxenic changes are wholly wanting. The sec- 
tion has the gabbroid plagioclase of the last variant described, 
and the dark hornblende and abundant ore of the normal con- 
tact rock. 

In Bellingham, near the point where the railroad from Milford 
to Franklin crosses the east boundary of the Blaekstone quadrangle, 
are bowlders of an interesting type of the Ironstone quartz diorite. 
The rock is a black porphyritic diorite, with the feldspar crystals 
in thick white plates from an inch to an inch and a half long and 
from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch thick. These crystals are 
quite regular, hut taper somewhat to the end. In some specimens 
several radiate from a common center. Biotite almost equals horn- 
blende in amount, so that the rock approaches the tonalite phase. 

The large feldspars have a saussuritic aspect, but prove under 
the microscope to be made up of an aggregate of pla^oclase grains, 
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Aa usual, their central parts are so crowded with epidote microlites ' 
that their character is wholly indistinct, but in the border of the | 
crystals the microlites are scattered. 

Dikes of dark dioritic rock cut the Weatboro quartzite, which may ' 
be offshoots of the outer layer of the batholith, although tiey differ | 
slightly from it, being of considerably finer grain. A half mile 
northwest of Hopedale such a dike 2") feet thick, dark gray to black, 
of fine grain and finer at the border, shows remarkable exfoliation. 

A zone 3 feet thick and 3 feet from the edge is full of quartzose 
fragments, the largest 7 inches long, which are surrounded by a halo 
of coarser-grained diorite. 

Chemically, the Ironstone quartz diorite is mediosilicic and is ' 
fairly high in iron and lime. Its composition is shown by the fol- 
lowing result of an analysis of rock from the Ironstone cut : 

Chemical c^mponilirm iif Ironstone qnart:: dloriie. (,he»ao»e). 



SiO. __. 
A1.0.— 
FfeO. - 

FeO 

MgO — 
CaO __. 
NaiO _, 
K,0 — 
H.0--, 
H.0+- 
TiO, . 



ZrOi Trace. 



CI- Trace. 

F Possible trate. 



WOLFPEN TON.^LITE. 

A belt of tonalite or quartz diorite extends from the Sudbury 
Reservoir southwestward across the northern part of Southboro and 
Westboro and is seemingly a southwestern extension of the mass of 
Dedham granodiorite that extends from Lincoln to Southboro. The 
rock is well exposed in Wolfpen Hill, in Southboro, from which it is 
named. In the eastern part of the area the rock is similar to the 
Newburyport quartz diorite but is generally mottled flesh-colored 
and green from the alteration of its dark-colored minerals. to chlo- 
rite. At many places it is so greatly mashed that portions are 
changed to a greenish hornstone. In Wolfpen Hill a greatly crushed 
black diorite containing no free quartz is associated with the tonalite. 
The prevailing rock in the western part of the area is a greatly de- 
composed chloritic granular rock. 
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The Wolfpen is doubtless intruded into the Marlboro formation, 
and along its northern side it contains inclusions of rock derived 
from the Marlboro. Along its southern side it contains some inclu- 
sions of Westboro quaitzite, with which it is in contact in Southboro. 

OBAHITE OH CONAMTCUT ISLAND AND NEWPORT NECK. 

The coarse granite or granite porphyry of the south end of Conani- 
cut Island and on Newport Neck,' characterized by 2-inch feldspar 
phenocryst? and containing orthoclase, oligoclase, magnetite, quartz, 
titanite, and chloritic aggregates from a ferromagnesian mineral with 
microscopic epidote, was determined to be older than the Carbonif- 
erous strata by Pirsson,^ who found pebbles of it in the strata. It 
is associated with a distinct greenish or purplish hornfels (called 
the Dumpling Rock by Foerste) containing chlorite, zoisite, horn- 
blende, and feldspar, which is possibly one of the Algonkian (?) 
rocks. The granite is much cut by pegmatite and quartz veins, 
and in places a pink aplite intervenes between it and the older rock 
and cuts the granite. Foerste ° regarded the aplite as younger than 
and intruded into the granite. 

Lahee * considers this granite to be pre-Carboniferous. He regards 
the pegmatite and quartz veins as offshoots of the Sterling granite 
gneiss, and they cut the rock cyi Conanicut Island, which makes that 
rock older than the Sterling granite. A minette dike cuts the granite 
on Conanicut and also cuts the Carboniferous strata, but Lahee finds 
no close relation between the minette and the Sterling granite. 
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SiO, 71.23 

TIO, .21 

AhO, 13. 64 

PftO, 1. 70 

FeO _■ 1.00 

MnO . 05 



NoiO- 
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0.73 
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The .same coarse porphyritic granite with aplite dikes appears on 
Newport Neck, and the " greenish igneous rock " of Dale ' which 
borders it and separates it from the shale would seem to be the same 
as the hornfels of Pirsson. The same rock appears between the 
Bonnet and Narragansett Pier. 



'Piwrate, A, F„ U. a Geol. Siirrey Mon. 33. pp. 230, 315, 18D9. 

• Lahee. F. H., Am. Jour. Scl., 4th Eer., vol. 33, pp. 249, 254, 447, IB12. 

•PlrsgOD, L. v., Am. Jour. Sel., 33 aer., vol. 46, p. 373, 18B3, 

■U. S. Qeol. Survey MoQ. 3:!, pp. 314-318, 1898. 
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DESKAU GBANODIOBITE AND ASSOCIATED BOCKS. 

OBNEKAL RELATIONS. 

Much the greater part of the igneous rocks of probably Devonian 
Hge in eastern Massachusetts is comprised in & great group of in- 
trusive rocks, including many varieties but all apparently closely 
related, of which the dominant and most widely distributed type is 
n granodiorite from which the group as a whole has been named. 
The rocks of this group extend from Hampton, N, H., to the shore 
of Buzzards Bay. They are intruded into the old complex of pre- 
Cambrian rocks and contain many isolated masses of those rocks 
and are in turn invaded by and probably entirely surround stocks of 
early Carboniferous granite. They are overlain in broad basins by 
Carboniferous sedimentary and volcanic rocks, and evidently they 
very generally form the floor beneath those rocks, for the younger 
rocks rest on them at many places about the margins of the basins 
end contain pebbles derived from them, and fragments of them are 
abundant in certain inclusion- bearing dikes that cut the rocks of 
the basins and that have evidently brought up material torn from 
the underlying rocks. Therefore, although their surface continuity is 
apparently interrupted by shallow basins of younger rocks, they 
probably form a continuous mass — a sort of complex batholith— 
throughout their known geographic range. Kecent field work has 
sliown that the granite of southwestern Maine is probably late Car- 
boniferous or still younger and that it may cut off the Devonian ( ?) 
batholith on that side, and thus separate it from the Devonian granite 
of eastern Maine. 

In this group of intrusive rocks many types are represented, from 
quartz veins, pegmatite, and aplite through binary granite and bio- 
titic and hornblendic granites, syenites, tonalites, and diorites to 
camptonite, gabbro, and diabase. Small masses of subsilicic rocks 
occur at some places, but their relations are not clear, and whether 
they should be grouped with the other rocks has not been satisfac- 
torily determined. Most of the rocks have been grouped for con- 
venience in mapping and description under three names — Salem 
gabbro-diorite, Newbury port quartz diorite, and Dedham granodio- 
rite — but several sorts of rock are included under each name and all 
three groups grade into one another, so that such a threefold divi- 
sion is largely arbitrary and is made chiefly for convenience. Rocks 
of several other types that perhaps are not essential members of the 
complex have been mapped separately. The Dedham granodiorite 
is the most characteristic and widely distributed of the formations 
and exceeds in bulk all the others combined. 

All these rocks are intimately associated, and the several types 
grade into one another and all have the same relations to the general 
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geologic structure and to the surrounding formations ; therefore they 
are regarded as having been intruded at different times during a 
single prolonged and complex eruptive period and as of the same 
general geologic age. Among themselves, however, they display a 
considerable range in age and a regular order of irruption, shown 
by their intrusive relations, which follows closely their order of 
gradation from mafic to felsic rocks. Thus the diabases and campto- 
nites are the oldest and cut no rocks of the other types, but are cut 
by many of them, and so on through the list to the granites, which 
cut rocks of all the other types except the aplite, pegmatite, and 
quartz, dikes and veins of which cut everything. They also display ■ 
a definite geographic arrangement, at least in mass distribution. 
The Salem gabbro-diorite and most of the other mafic types occur 
chiefly north of the Boston district, where they constitute by far the 
greater part of the whole, and the Dedham granodiorite occurs 
chiefly in southeastern Massachusetts, where it is almost the only 
kind of rock throughout large areas. There is no corresponding 
gradation, however, in the individual types of rock. The binary 
granite of northern Essex County is as silicic as that found miles 
to the south, and is practically identical in character with it, and 
the diorites and diabases of northern Essex County are no more mafic 
than those of the Boston district and not essentially different from 
them. 

On account of their diversity in character, their intricate field 
relations, and the light they throw on the problems of magmatic 
differentiation, these rocks are of great interest and have been in- 
vestigated in more or less detail by many geologists. The chief con- 
tributions to this investigation have been those of Washington,' 
Sears," and Clapp^ on the rocks of Essex County, those of Crosby* 
and White ' on the rocks of northern Norfolk County, and of War- 
ren and Powers* on the district about the northeast corner of Rhode 
Island. Woodworth ' and Ijoughlin * have briefly described the rocks 
about the Narragansett Basin. 

It seems to be the general opinion of those who have studied these 
rocks that they constitute a single eruptive group and are parts of a 
complex batholith and that they owe their diversity to magmatic 

' Washington. H. S,, The petrographlcal proTince of Essei Countj, Maaa. : Jour. Geology, 
vols. 6 and T, 1S98-B&. 

< Sears. J. H., The physical geograpb;. geology, mlDeralogy, aod paleontology ft BsBei 
County, Mass.. 1906. 

» Ciapp, C H., Tbe Igneooa rocks ot Bssei Connly, Mass.. 1910. 

• Crosby, W. O., The Bine HtllB complex ; Boston Soc. Nat. Illst. Occasional Papers IV, 
pt. 3, 1900. 

> White, T. Q., A coDtrlbutlon to the petr<«raphy oC the Boston Basin : Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. Proc, vol. 28, p. 117. 1897. 

• Warren, C. H,, and Powers, Sidney, Geology of the Diamond Hlll-CnmbeTland district 
In Rhode Island-Hassachoaetts : Genl. Soc. America Bull., vol. 2B, p. 435, 1914. 

' Woodworth, J. B.. U. 8. Geol. Survey Mon. 33, p. 114. 189B. 

• Lougblln, Q. F.. Am. Jour. Scl.. 4th eer., vol. 32, p. 19, 1911 ; also vol. 38, p. 49. 1914. 
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differentiation, but therr? is considerable difference of opinion regard- 
ing the cause, manner, time, and place of the differentiation. 

Some geologists, Crosby especially, have regarded the differentia- 
tion as controlled largely by estemal conditions and as perhaps due 
in part to assimilation of material from surrounding rocks. Crosby 
suggests that the batholith has a zonal structure and consists of a 
core of granite surrounded by concentric zones of successively more 
maBc rock and a peripheral shell of diorite and gabbro, and that 
this structure is due entirely or chiefly to differentiation in place, 
caused largely by chilling and other effects at the contacts. Both 
Sears and Washington have expressed the same general idea, but 
more recent work has shown that the granite which they regarded as 
the core of the batholith in Essex County is younger and that its ap- 
parently central position has nothing to do with the differentiation 
of the older rocks, 

Clapp, on the other hand, suggests that the variety of rocks in the 
batholith is due to gravitative differentiati<m in place, on the theory 
that the heavier constituents of the magma tended to sink before 
flnal solidification, and that the cooling rock thus became arranged in 
layers, increasing downward in density and in their content of mafic 
minerals. On this explanation the granite was the uppermost part of 
the solidified mass and was underlain by successive layers of grano- 
diorite, quartz diorite, and gabbro-diorite, and the bottom of the 
batholith was presumably a layer of olivine gabbro or peridotite, 
as yet nowhere exposed. He explains the present complex structure 
of the mass, especially the fact that gabbro-diorite, which must have 
formed wel! toward the bottom, is now in places in contact with 
granite or with the older surrounding rocks, as due to subsequent 
folding and faulting. 

Mr. LaForge has come to a still different conclusion. He regards 
both the explanations cited above as inadequate, because each was 
based on observations made in only part of the area occupied by these 
rocks and did not take into account the relations of the same rocks at 
other places or the mass distribution of the rocks in the area as a 
whole. Furthermore, except along part of the west side, the exposed 
area of these rocks is bounded by younger rocks or by the sea, and 
under such circumstances the position of the center or of the periph- 
ery of the original complex can be determined only hypothetically. 

From a general familiarity with the rocks of the complex from 
New Hampshire to Rhode Island he has reached the conclusion that 
the relations they display can not be explained by any theory based 
on the assumption that the go-called batholith was irrupted practi- 
cally as a single mass and that the differentiation took place chiefly 
or wholly after such irruption and during cooling. That differentia- 
tion in place has occurred in some parts of the mass is evident, thou^ 
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the study of the rocks has not been sufficiently detailed to determine 
its cause or mode, but wherever it occurred it was on a comparatively 
small scale, and it can generally be cited to explain only the grada- 
tions from one type of rock to another within the limits of a single 
intrusive mass. 

Mr. LaForge believes, with the others, that these rocks constitute a 
single eruptive group and are of the same general age, but he also 
believes that they do not form virtually a single large eruptive mass 
that can properly be called a batholith, except perhaps in the broad- 
est sense of that term. In his opinion all the types of rock in the 
mass were differentiated from one parent magma, but the field rela- 
tions indicate that the principal differentiation took place at a much 
greater depth than solidification, in some great magmatic reservoir, 
possibly in the manner suggested by Bowen.^ From time to time 
differentiated portions of the parent magma, of successively less 
mafic composition, invaded the overlying rocks, parts of which, in 
the later stages of the eruptive period, were offshoots of the same 
parent magma that had already Solidified. These intrusive masses 
were of all sizes, and some of them may have been for a time sec- 
ondary magmatic reservoirs in which differentiation still went on 
and^from which other and smaller masses were irrupted. In many of 
the intrusive masses, some of them fairly large, solidification oc- 
curred before the differentiation was completed and such masses 
show a gradation from one type of rock to another within the mass. 
In otiier places such gradation seems to be due to incomplete assimi- 
latidb of portions of the country rock. Again, in some places more 
or kks movement occurred after partial differentiation, resulting in 
the fcrmation of orthogneisses and of highly complex schlieric mix- 
ture) of two or more sorts of rock. 

la Vlr. LaForge's opinion there is no general systematic relation, 
eithei on a large or a small scale, between the composition of the rocks 
of th ! several types found in the complex and their structural posi- 
tion, sxcept in so far as their composition may have been affected by 
assin ilation of the invaded rocks. Most of the intrusive masses 
reach ed the places where they solidified with virtually their present 
composition, and they seem to have been intruded at any place where 
the Conditions permitted. 

I DEDHAM GBANOniOFITE. 

T le Dedham granodiorite (or the several types of rock mapped 
und( :r that name) occupies a larger part of eastern Massachusetts 



that 
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any other formation and is more widely distributed than any 

[■ rock in the State except the Triassic diabase. Its occurrences 

ran^ e from the shore of Massachusetts Bay 50 miles westward into 

tha evolution of Igneous rocks : Jour. Geologr. vol. 23. 
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Marlboro and from the shore of Buzzards Bay 100 miles northward 
to and into New Hampshire. It is almost the only hard rock outside 
the Carboniferous basins in Bristol and Plymouth counties, and it 
occupies more than half of Norfolk County, including nearly the 
whole area between the Boston and Norfolk basins and between the 
Norfolk and Narragansett basins. Several large masses of it are in- 
truded into the Algonkian (?) rocks west of the Boston Basin, and a 
number of small stocks and lenses occur in a belt extending from the 
north side of the Boston Basin across the middle of Essex County to 
Hampton, N. H. 

The rock is named from its typical exposures about Dedhara. It 
is the biotitic normal granite of Crosby and the granitite of Wood- 
worth. It is quarried in a small way at many places for local use 
but has never become a widely used commercial granite. 

Except for the quartz veins and small dikes of aplit« and pegma- 
tite that cut it, it is the youngest of the Devonian ( ?) igneous rocks, and 
is intruded into the other rocks of the group, as well as into the pre- 
Devonian rocks. It is cut at several places by dikes and stocks of 
felsite and is overlain by the Carboniferous sedimentary and vol- 
canic rocks, to both of which it has furnished much detrital material. 
It is also cut by three sets of trap dikes, and one of these seta appears 
to be of late Devonian age. 

The formation as mapped includes several lithologic varietiea. 
The most abundant and typical variety is a rather coarse biotitic 
granodiorite, composed essentially of microcline, plagioclase (gener- 
ally andesine), quartz, and chlorite, and commonly more or Isj 
epidote and kaolin. The chlorite and epidote are alteration proi 
ucts of biotite and hornblende, and in most places the rock now c 
tains little, if any, recognizable unaltered biotite or hornblende, 
color the rock ranges from light gray or greenish white to dair 
greenish gray, where most of the feldspar is plagioclase, and is g 
erally distinctly red where it contains much microcline. The quan 
is vitreous and, as a rule, greenish white or pale sea-green. It i 
much more resistant to weathering than the other minerals of tfl 
rock that the grains of quartz stand out on weathered surfaces o£ tWie 
rock and give it an appearance like the sole of a hobnailed boot, 
some localities the rock is porphyritic and contains phenocrysts ofc 
microcline, the largest 2 inches long. In a few localities it has T 
somewhat foliated or banded structure, probably secondary, but sucj 
structure is rare. 

The granite of Indian Head Hill, east of Marlboro, mapped » 
Dedham, is a porphyritic biotite granite with small phenocrysts ol 
feldspar penetrated by quartz in beautiful graphic texture and hM 
plugs of very coarse quartz. The microcline and albite are, as a mlj 
almost wholly untwinned and are centrally dotted by many grainT 
of epidote and mica, and the biotite is full of sagenitic rutile. Thr 
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rock also coptains very large crystals of titanite. Trains of cavities 
pass through several grains, and curious crystal abrogates of biotite 
and muscovite bristle out from the plates of biotite, shoeing con- 
siderable secondary change. 

Near the former electric railroad terminus west of Irfaple Street, in 
Marlboro, a coarse granite of irregular grain that grades into a dark 
biotite granite contains red-brown garnets and oil-green prisms, one- 
half inch across, of cordierite, mostly changed to felted muscovite. 

Another common phase is a binary granite, composed of quartz 
and partly kaolinized feldspar, generally microcline, and in places a 
very little biotite, hornblende, or chlorite. In some areas this rock 
is pink or red, in others gray or white. It generally occurs in small 
stocks or dikes, but in Stoneham and in Rowley it forma masses a 
mile or two across. It grades on the one hand into an aphanophyric 
granite porphyry containing abundant phenocrysts of quarta, and 
on the other into a hornblende granite containing pink feld^ar. 

A third common variety that occurs abundantly in dikes and in 
small intrusive sheets and lenses is an aplite, generally light gray 
or dirty cream color. It ranges in grain from an aphanitic rock to a 
moderately coarse pegmatite. Very rarely the pegmatite contains 
miaroUtic cavities, but no rare minerals are reported as associated 
with it. 

The summit of Arlington Heights, northwest of Boston, is formed 
of a mass of hornblende syenite, which differs from the typical 
Dedham granodiorite in containing abundant hornblende and almost 
no quarts and in possessing a notably different fabric. Neverthe- 
less, by increase of quartz and decrease of hornblende, it appears to 
merge into a pink granite like the binary granite described above 
but containing considerable amounts of dark minerals. It is there- 
fore mapped as one of the phases of the Dedham, The syenite phase 
also occurs in a few dikes that cut the more mafic rocks. 

In many of the areas shown as Dedham granodiorite on the accom- 
panying map the rock not only grades, on the one hand, into binary 
granite and aplite but, on the other hand, into quartz diorite and 
tonalite of the Newburyport type and in places even into diorite. All 
these varieties of rock are intricately mixed and, as a rule, without 
sharp contacts, so that it is impossible to map them separately ; hence 
they are grouped under one formation name. 

NEWBUEYPORT QUARTZ niORITI!, 

The rocks mapped as Newburyport quartz diorite occupy a con- 
siderable area lying in northeastern Essex County and extending 
into New Hampshire and a smaller area in the northern part of the 
Boston district. The quartz diorites and tonalites are by no means 
confined to those areas, however, as rocks of these types are abundant 
50244°— Bull. B9T— 17 12 , - , 
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almost everywhere in the areas mapped as Salem gabbro-dioritc, and 
in areas west, southwest, and southeast of the Boston Basin, where 
they constitute much of the rock mapped as Dcdham granodiorite. 
In all such areas, however, the quartz diorite and tonalite are so in- 
tricately mixed with other rocks, and grade so imperceptibly into 
them, that separate mapping is not feasible, and as the other types of 
rock are dominant the areas are mapped accordingly. In the areas 
mapped as Kewburyport, however, the quartz diorite and tonalite 
predominate, and at some places are the only rocks except the dikes 
of granite and aplite. 

Clapp ■ describes the rock of the Newburyport area as a medium- 
grained, somewhat gneissic rock, consisting essentially of andesine- 
labradorite, orthoclase, quartz, and horneblende, and accessory bio- 
tite, augite, ilmenite, magnetite, apatite, rutile, and titanite. By in- 
crease in quartz and orthoclase it grades into granodiorit« of the 
Dedham type and by increase in plagioclase, hornblende, and augite 
and loss of quartz it passes into gabbro- diorite of the Salem type. 

The quartz diorite of Essex County in general was described by 
Sears ^ as a light-gray, medium-grained, granular rock containing 
orthoclase, labradorite, augite, hornblende, and quartz, with chlorite, 
uralite, and epidote as decomposition products. He states that it 
ranges from the type into quartz-hornblende diorite, quartz-augite- 
biotite diorite. hornblende diorite, and amphibolite, the last two sorts 
of rock being phases of the Salem gabbro-diorite. The rock of the 
long, narrow strip in the northern part of the Boston district and 
that mapped with the Dedham granodiorite are practically the same 
as that of Essex County. 

The quartz diorite not only merges into the Salem gabbro-diorite 
at many places, but numerous dikes of it, especially of its more 
quartzose phases, cut the gabbro-diorite. It also merges into the 
Dedham granodiorite in many areas, but the less quartzt^e phases of 
it are cut by many dikes of granite and aplite. All these relations are 
well displayed within a distance of 2 miles along the Newburyport 
turnpike between Newburyport and Parker Eiver, and in the fields 
on both sides of the road. 

SAIJIM GABBRO-DIORrrE. 

The principal area of the rocks mapped as Salem gabbro-diorite 
is in central and southern Essex County, It extends northeastward 
to the coast in Newburyport and Ipswich, southeastward to the coast 
from Salem to Swampscott, and southwestward into Arlington, 
Lexington, and Lincoln. Other small areas in Essex County are in- 
closed in the younger Quincy and Andover granites. In Norfolk 

' Clapp, C. H.. IffawiiiH rocfea of Ebbci Conntr, M.ibb,, p. 5. 1810. 

' SearB, J. FI., The pbyslcal eoograpb;, geologf, mineralog;, and paleontology of Bbmi 
Countj, Maea.p p. 125, IBOB. 
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and Plymouth counties a number of musses of diorite, some o£ them 
of considerable size, are inclosed in the Dedham granodiorite. Be- 
sides the areas mapped as Salem, small masses of diorite are found 
at many places among the rocks mapped as Dedham and Newbury- 
port, but, as explained above, these grade into the surrounding rocks 
in intricate fashion and can not well be mapped separately. 

The Salem includes several types of rock. The most character- 
istic and most widely distributed is a rock containing quartz, labra- 
dbrite, hornblende, augite, and biotite, to which it is difficult to give a 
name; it might be called a quartz-augite diorite, a quartz-hornblende 
gabbro, or an au^te-homblende tonalite, or better still, a quartz gab- 
bro-diorite. It is composed essentially of the minerals named, gen- 
erally with accessory apatite, magnetite, and ilmenite or titanite, 
and commonly with more or less secondary chlorite and epidote. It 
is a medium- grained dark-gray granular rock, ranging to light gray 
with increase of quartz and feldspar and to greenish and brownish 
tones where considerably weathered. In a very few places it is 
porphyritic and contains large phenocrysts of mici'ocline, and grades 
into the porphyritic granitfe described above. At some places it is 
gneissoid or foliated.^ 

It grades on the one hand into quartz diorite and granodiorite and 
on the other into hornblende diorite and amphibolite. The gabbro- 
diorite about Salem differs from place to place in coarseness, color, 
and composition, but everywhere contains alkalic feldspai', ranging 
from oligoclase to calcic labradorite, and either augite, diopside, or 
diallage, and in many places quartz, green or brown hornblende, and 
biotite. 

The diorite of Cohasset, as descriljed by Crosby^ and by White,' 
is a dark ophitic to fine-giained rock composed of hornblende and 
plagioclase. Some of it contains a little quartz and it is commonly 
chloritic and epidotic by alteration. It is cut most intricately by 
three granites — an abundant dark hornblende granite, a light-gray 
or pinkish coarse quartzose biotite granite containing little or no 
hornblende, and a fine-grained granite grading through microgranite 
to felsite. Crosby regards the larger patches of diorite as true erosion 
remnants of a once continuous sheet that covered the granite, and he 
regards most of the smaller patches as inclusions in the granite. 
Some of the smaller patches, of rounded outline, he regards as segre- 
gations in the granite, as he states that they are surrounded by light- 
colored zones from which the iron-bearing compounds have migrated 
to the dark rock. 

Another common type of the diorite is a dense, fine-grained, almost 
aphanitic, dark gray to black rock composed essentially of labradorite 

> Crosby, W. O., The Blue Hills complex : Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. OceaBional Papers TV, 
Dt, 3. D. 341, 1900. 
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and hornblende, with accessory pyrite,magnetite,ilmenite,or titanite, 
and not uncommonly augite. At many pl&ces the hornblende is so 
abundant that the rock is schistose and becomes an amphibolite, at 
others the hornblende is in conspicuous shining crystals and the rock 
may be classed as camptonite. In places this black rock is spotted 
with what appear to be phenocrysts and round bunches of pink 
feldspar, the largest half an inch in diameter. These are generally 
oligoclase or andesine or both, and are probably secondary, and due 
to impregnation of the rock by heated solutions from near-by dikes 
of granite. 

This dark rock grades into the more typical diorite in some areas 
through a phase that has the composition of a hornblendic diabase 
and has even the typical diabasic texture, with automorphic feld- 
spars, but which occurs in large, irregular masses, some of them with- 
out definite boundaries, instead of in dikes. Another striking phase 
of the diorite, which is associated with and grades into the Dedhani 
granodiorite and the Newburyport quartz diorite in the areas assigned 
to those formations, is a medium-grained to fine-grained, almost 
felsi tic- looking rock of an olive-brown or tan-brown color. It con- 
tains all the ordinary minerals of the quaiia diorite except quartz, 
but it is as a rule much more altered, the dark minerals having almost 
wholly gone over into chlorite and epidote. The rock seems to be 
intermediate in composition between diorite and anorthosite or highly 
feldspathic gabbro. 

A hornblendic gabbro or hyperitic diorite occurs in the southwest 
part of Salem Neck. It is a dark, ophitic rock, alibost subsilicic, and 
contains labradorite, pyroxene, olivine, and magnetite, with acces- 
sory biotite and a brown hornblende near barkevikite, in zonal growth 
about the other ferromagnesian minerals. 

The chemical composition of some varieties of the diorite is given 
below. 

Chemical compoHtion o} Salem gabbro-diorite. 
IH. S. Washington, Bnalyst.] 
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A striking feature of all the phases of' the Salem gabbro-diorite ia 
' the extent to which they have been invaded by the more f elsic rocks of 
the complex. Scarcely an outcrop of the diorite can be found that is 
not cut by dikes of tonalite, granite, or aplite, or even of all (iiree. 
Several large areas of the diorite are so thoroughly cut up by dikes 
of the younger types that they constitute a plutonic breccia. One 
such area in Swampscott shows a complete gradation from diorite, 
with granite dikes here and there, through a rock in which the diorite 
and granite are about equal in bulk, to granite with blocks of diorite 
here and there. At many other places the rock can not properly be 
mapped as either diorite or granite, for it is a complex breccia made 
up of diorite and granite and at many places includes also tonalite 
and aplite. 

■Again, the granite, granodiorite, and more quartzose phases of the 
quartz diorite contain many isolated masses of dioritic rocks, some 
angular and others rounded, some with perfectly sharp contact sur- 
faces against which the inclosing rock appears to have been slightly 
chiUed, and others with smeared contacts or merging gradually into 
the surrounding rocks. Some of these are undoubtedly inclusions of 
older rocks of the complex, others are, as Crosby suggested, segrega- 
tions, but the two kinds can not everywhere be distinguished by the 
sharpness of their contacts with the inclosing rocks, for some un- 
doubted segregations have sharp contacts and some undoubted inclu- 
£iions have been partly assimilated into the inclosing rock and have 
smeared contacts. 

Still other elongate and more or less irregular masses of diorite in 
the granite are best explained as schlieren. Many of these have sharp 
contacts on one side and merge gradually into the granite on the 
other side. 



A number of small masses of igneous rock, chiefly of rather mafic 
types, are scattered here and there from Essex County to northeastern 
Rhode Island. Some geologists regard a part or all of these rocks as 
probably of Devonian age and as essential parts of the great igneous 
complex Just described. Others regard part as older and part as 
younger. The structural relations of some of them to rocks of the 
complex are not displayed and those of others are obscure. 

QABBRO AT NAHANT. 

The peninsula of Nahant consists of several large masses of rock 
connected by beaches and alluvial deposits and tied to the mainland 
by a long beach. Aside from the small masses of Cambrian strata in 
three places the rock is coarse, dark, and granular, and is composed 
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of saussuritic labradorite (Ab,Anj), black augite, and titaniferous 
magnetite. It was described by Lane ' as a coai-sely granular diabase 
of granitic t«xture, by Sears" as granitic hypersthene diabase or 
norite, by Washington,' who found no hypersthene in it, as gabbro, 
and by Clapp * as gabbro, but he states that it includes a syenitic 
phase with microperthitic feldspar and basaltic hornblende. 

The same sort of rock forms Egg Rock, an island in Nahant Bay, 
but it is not known to occur on the mainland, and no other rocks ex- 
cept Lower Cambrian strata and diabase dikes are found on Nahant. 
The age of the gabbro therefore can not be determined on structural 
grounds more closely than to say it is younger than Lower Cambrian 
and older than'late Carboniferous, for it seems to have been involved 
in the deformation at the close of the Carboniferous. Conadering 
it litlio logically, most geologists have regarded it as a phase of (Sie 
Salem gabbro-diorite, but Clapp, largely on the ground that it in- 
cludes, as just mentioned, a syenitic phase with a microperthitic 
feldspar, includes it in the early Carboniferous volcanic rocks, which 
are called by him Lynu volcanics but are here mapped as part of 
tlie Mattapan volcanic complex. 

The gabbro is cut by scores of trap dikes, of several different inter- 
secting sets each with a characteristic trend and dip. These dikes 
consist of several types of I'ock, though mainly of diabases and dia- 
base porphyries, and they undoubtedly represent several periods of 
intrusion. Clapp regards Some of them as apophyses of a mafic 
differentiate from the magma that also furnished the volcanic rocks. 

The composition of the gabbro is shown by the' following result 
of an analysis by H. S. Washington : 

Chemical rompoKilion of gabhro the.ssanc) from Nahant. 

[U. a. WaKliiagtoa, aaalyat.) 



SIO, 43. 73 

Tia 4. 23 

M/\ 20. 17 

FCiO, 4. 32 

feO 6. 93 

MnO None. 

MgO 3.91 

CaO 10. 99 



Na,0 

K^ 

IW) (heiow 110° C.)_. 
Hirf) (above 110° C.)_. 
P^ 



SHARON SmUITE. 

A bold range of hills extending from Canton Junction southw^t- 
ward to North Foxboro and bordering the Norfolk Basin on the 

■ Lane, A. C, The geolc^y of Nfihaat : lioston Soc. Nat. Hlat. Proc, toI. 24, p. 91. 1880. 
' Seara, J. H„ Esaei Inat. Bull., volt 26, p. 125, 1896. 

* WasbtagtOD, n. S., The pctrograpblcal province of Ensei Conntf, Mass. : Jonr. Geology, 
TOl. 7, p. 63, 1899. 

• CUpp, C. H., Tbe Igaeoua rocka of Essex County, Mass., p. 0, 1910. 
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I southeast is formed chiefly of dark mafic rocks that range in compo- 
sition from augite-hornbiende syenite through diorite to gabbro. 
Their principal development is in Sharon, from which town the 
t formation is named. The rocks appear to be, as a whole, much more 
. resistant than the other rocks of that district and form high hills, 
I among them Moose Hill in Sharon, the highest summit in south- 
f eastern Massachusetts. A series of disconnected bosses of rocks of 
I the same type extends farther southwestward to Wrentham and 
f possibly recurs in Iron Mine Hill, in Cumberland, R. I. 
/ These rocks have not been studied as a whole, though they have 
I been examined in some detail in one or two localities. Woodworth,' 
; who seems to have been the first to call attention to them, quotes 
I details concerning them from reports of advanced students working 
I under his direction. The gabbro of the mass in Cumberland, R. I., 
I has been studied by Warren and Powers, who allude briefly to the 
work of students in the region northeast of Cumberland.^ Little 
seems to be known of the syenite and diorite beyond the fact of their 
existence. The gabbro is a medium-grained to coarse-grained green- 
ish to brownish rock consisting originally of plagioclase, au^te, 
ilmenite, magnetite, and apatite, but now containing considerable 
hornblende, biotite, chlorite, epidote, zoisite, and leucoxene. The 
feldspars have been very generally saussuritized. 

The chemical composition of the gabbro phase of the rock as it 
occurs at Cumberland is shown in the following result of an analysis 
given by Warren.' 

Chemical composition of gabbro (fte8«o«e) from. Cumberland, R. I. 

K,0 1.07 

MnO .86 

Co, Nl Trace. 

P.0, 1.27 



A1,0. 18.30 

Fe,0, 3.30 

FeO 10.13 

MgO 4.08 

CaO 7.32 

Na,0 3.64 



S 

H,0 . 



100.17 



There is a wide difference of opinion regarding the age of these 
rocks. Woodworth express^ no opinion except that they are pre- 
Carboniferous. Emerson and Perry * call them post-Cambrian and 
pre- Carboniferous, Warren and Powers class them as pre-Cam- 
brian. On the other hand, the statement of Finlay and Richmond, 
quot«d by Woodworth," that granite is invaded by diorite south of 

' Woodworth, J. B.. U. S. Geol. Surrey Mon, 33, p. 118. 1899. 

• Warren, C, H., and Fowers, Sidney, Geolosy of the Diamond Hlll-CnmberUnd district 
In Ehode Tsland-MaHaachusettB : Geol. Soc. America Ball., vol. 25, pp. 448-450, 1914. 

•Warren, C. H., Am. .Tour. Bel., 4th ser., vol. 26, p. 409, 1908. 

* TI. 8. Oeol. Survey Bull. 311, p. 48, 1907. 
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Canton Junction, seems to imply a post-Dedham age for the diorite, 
though this is probably the only place in eastern Massachusetts at 
which diorite is reported to cut granite. In view of this difference 
of opinion it seems imposEdble to assign a definite age to these rocks 
. until their relatJons have been worked out in detail 

CUMBEBLANDITE. 

Iron Mine Hill, a prominent elevation in Cumberland, K, I., is 
formed by a boss of interesting and exceptional igneous rock. It is 
a dikelike mass about 1,200 feet long and 600 feet wide. The rock 
looks like a magnetite containing scattered white feldspar crystals 
and has been quarried as an iron ore. It consists of olivine, hyalo- 
siderite, magnetite, ilmenite, labradorite, and a little spinel and 
garnet. It was described in detail by Wadsworth ^ as a "terrestrial 
pallasite," a rock possessing the texture of an iron-olivine meteorite, 
and as "composed of a spongiform mass of titaniferous magnetite 
containing abundant olivine and more or less feldspar; a dark resin- 
ous crystalline splintery and compact mass, holding porphyritically 
inclosed feldspar." He expresses the belief that the matrix, which 
at the surface is magnetite, will be found to pass with increase of 
depth into unoxidized metallic iron. 

The rock is unique and easily recognized in bowlders, and Shaler ^ 
has traced a bowlder train from the hill southeastward to Marthas 
Vineyard. 

The history, geology, petr(^aphy, and mineralogy of Iron Mine 
Hill have been described in detail by Johnson and Warren.* 

This rock, which has been called cumberlandite, contains, in un- 
usual amount, inclusions of an ilmenite-bearing gabbro that is ex- 
posed just west of the hill. It also apparently cuts pre-Cambrian (?) 
rocks and was crushed by the Carboniferous folding, and it may be 
a part of the range of gabbro and syenite hills described above. 

The rock alters to a subfibrous plumose chlorite, which changes 
further into a matted, foliated clinochlore, easily mistaken for ser- 
praitine. Then comes the change to actinolit«, and at last the actino- 
litc and remaining olivine change to serpentine.* As a result of this 
alteration small veins an inch or less thick, which cut the altered 
rock, consist of actinolite, clinochlore, or, strangely, of secondary 
olivine and hortonolite, as discovered by Palache." 

1 Wadsworth, M. E., Hnirard Coll. Has. Comii. Zool, Bull., vol. T, p. ISS, 1881; also 
Harracd Colt. Mua. Comp. Zool. Mem., vol. 11, p. 76, 1SS4. 

* Sbaler, N. 8,, Harvard Coll. Mui. Comp. Zool. Bull., vol. 16, p. 18B, 1883, 

* JohuaoD, B. L., and Warren, C. B., Am. Jour, Bel., 4th ser.. vol. 36, p. 1, 1908. 
' Idem, pp. 20-32. 

* Idem. p. 30. 
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Che^nical composition of cuttiberlanditc (rhodu»e). 
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1. JiicksOD, C. T., Report on tlu geological anil aerkultuTBl surrey of the Stat« olRlwde Island, p. 53, 

10. 

I. Thiirs(on,B.H.,lD'n'adanorlh, U. E., BaiTaiil Coll.Mus. Comn. Zool. Bull., voI.T.p. ISS, 1881. 

I, Drown, T. U., Woin, vol, II, p. Ifl, 1884. 

I. ClillUia, Dr., In U&Oey, A. 1., Am. Inst. Uin. Eng. Trans., vol. 6, p. IM, 1878. 



The rock of a 30-inch dike which cuts the Sinithfleld liiueEtone in 
the quarry at Lime Bock, E. I., is made up of a network of minute 
needles of hornblende and a little biotite, menaecanite, and alkalic 
plagioclase. It seems to have been little altered, and is therefore 
classed as odinite.^ The dike has the same trend as the near-by dikes 
of fresh olivine diabase, but it is cut by the dikes of aplite that are 
associated with the Milford granite and is therefore much older than 
the diabase dikes. It is probably of about the same age as the gabbro 
in Cumberland. 

DIABASE (greenstone). 

Crosby ° describes some westward-trending trap dikes in Cambrian 
slate near Pine Tree Brook, in Quincy, which are cut off by the 
Quincy granite. A similar dike is cut by granite near the target in 
the shooting range in the Blue Hills Reservation. The rock of these 
dikes is a fine-grained, dark-green, highly altered chloritic and 
epidotic diabase, not distinguishable from that of the Carboniferous 
diabase dikes. They can not well belong among those dikes, however, 
unless the Quincy granite is younger than the Cambridge slate, for 
the Carboniferous diabase dikes cut that slate, which is the youngest 
formation in the Boston Basin. 

The Dedham granodiorite is cut at a few places by highly schistose 
dikes that are older than the felsites of the Mattapan volcanic com- 
plex.' AH these pre- Carboniferous trap dikes perhaps represent the 
final irruptions of the Devonian (?) igneous complex. 

I Emerson, B. K,, ana Percj J H Th" treen schista and aaBOclHted eranltes and por- 
pbyrlOH of Hbode Island: U 8 Geol 'Purvey Bull. 311, p. 49, 1B07. 

• Crosby, W. O., The Blue Hills ccmplei Boston Soc Nat Hist. Occaalonal Papers IV, 
pt. 3. p. 3BS, 1900. 

"Wilson, A. W. G., The Medford dike area: Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. Proc.. voL aO, 
p. .187, 1901. 
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GENEBAI. CHAKACTEB. 

After the irruption of the Devonian (?) igneous rocks there was 
a long period of quiescence and erosion, during which the region 
was so gi-eatly denuded that large areas of those rocks were exposed 
at the surface and deeply weathered. Early in Carboniferous time, 
as nearly as has been determined, another period of eruptive activity 
began and lasted, in one form or another, until after the close of 
the deposition of the Carboniferous strata. Most of the rocks of 
this eruptive group are more alkalic than the other igneous rocks of 
the State, being especially rich in sodium, which is contained in the 
sodic minerals albite, riebeckite, regirite, nephelite, glaucophane, and 
arfvedsonite. 

The rocks of this eruptive group include volcanic as well as 
plutonic rocks. The volcanic rocks occur in surface flows, intrusive 
sheets, dikes, and small stocks, and are accompanied by tuffs, agglom- 
erates, and flow breccias. They are in part older than the Carbonif- 
erous strata and in part interbedded with them. The plutonic rocks 
occur both in large batholithic masses and in small stocks and dikes. 

Although thus occurring in a greater variety of structural forms, 
the Carboniferous igneous rocks do not display so wide a range in 
lithologic character or so great structural complexity as those of 
Devonian (?) age. The plutonic roclts, in particular, consist largely 
of granite, with which are associated syenitic rocks of several varie- 
ties. The volcanic rocks, however, comprise types ranging from 
rhyolite to basalt, and the close of the eruptive period was marked 
by the intrusion of dikes of diabase, camptonite, and similar rocks. 

The rocks of this gioup occupy a number of disconnected areas 
extending from Cape Ann southwestward to East Greenwich, R. I. 
They are most extensively developed in eastern Essex County, in the 
Boston district, and in northeastern Rhode Island, but they also 
occur in several smaller masses scattered throughout their range. In 
the Boston district they occupy large areas north, west, and south 
of the Boston Basin, and they presumably form the floor upon which 
a considerable part of the sedimentary rocks of the basin was depos- 
ited. Except a few nephelite-bearing and similar dikes, which may 
or may not belong in this eruptive group, no rocks of the group are 
exposed west and northwest of a line drawn through East Greenwich 
and Woonsocket, R. I., and Framingham, Waltham, Reading, Tops- 
fleld, and Ipswich, Mass. 

The age of these rocks is fixed with a fair degree of certainty as 
Carboniferous and. on the whole, early Carboniferous. The plu- 
tonic rocks and intrusive felsites are intruded into the rocks of the 
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Devonian (?) igneous complex, and the volcanic rocks rest upon and 
include many fragments of the rocks of that complex. On the other 
hand, the plutonic rocks and the older part of the volcanic rocks 
are at some places overhiin by the Carboniferous sedimentary rocks, 
with which the later volcanic rocks are interbedded. As the basal 
Carboniferous sediments are as old as basal Pennsylvanian or older, 
the plutonic rocks and part of the volcanic rocks are probably of 
Mississippian age and the rest of Pennsylvanian age. The Carbon- 
iferous trap dikes, however, cut the youngest Carboniferous strata 
but were deformed with them, and are therefore classed as late 
* Pennsj'lvanian or somewhat younger. 

QUINCT GRANITE AND ASSOCIATED BOCKS. 
GENERAL CHARACTER. 

The plutonic igneous rocks of Carboniferous age in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, which include much the greater part of the Carboniferous 
igneous rocks, consist chiefly of alkalic granite, with which are asso- 
ciated porphyries and syenitic rocks of similar composition, all ap- 
parently phases of or differentiated from one parent magma. Other 
rocks associated with the syenite are regarded as hybrids formed by 
the absorption into the syenitic magma of portions of the ro«k in- 
vaded by it. 

Because of their alkalic composition, the rather unusual minerals 
they contain, the rare types of rock they include at a few places, and 
the interesting coniagmatic relations of the whole series, these rocks 
have received much attention from geologists and petrologists, and 
the literature relating to them is fairly voluminous. The rocks in 
Essex County have in recent years been studied and described by 
Washington,' Sears," and Clapp,* those in the Boston district by 
White,^ Crosby," Loughlin," and Warren,^ and those in the Rhode 
Island areas by Emerson and Perry* and by Warren and Powers." 
The economic aspects of the granite have been fully treated by Dale.'" 

' Washington. H. S,, The petrosraphlcnl proTlnce of Ebspi Coimty, Mass. : Jour. Geology. 
TOl. 6, p. 7S7. 189S, Hna vol. 7. p. ■lO^, ISOn. 

»8eara, J. H., The physical geoeraphj, geology, mineralogy, anil paleontology of Ebbbi 
Connty. Haas.. IflOn. 

' Clapp, C. n., IgneouB rocke of Easei: Counly. MaB«., lltlO. 

'Wblte, T. G., A contribution to the petrography of the Boston Bnsin : Boatoa Soc. Nat. 
HlBt. Proc., vol. 28, p. 117, 1897. 

•Crosby. W. O., The Blue Hllla complex: Boston Soc, Nat. HlHl. OcchbIodbI Pappra IV, 
pt. 3. p. 289, leOO. 

'LoDBlilln, Q. B"-. Structural reUtlons between the Qulncy granite and adjacent sedi- 
mentary formations: Am. -Tour. Scl., 4th set., ^ol. 32, p. 117, 1811. 

' Warren. C. H., Petrology of the alball granites and porphyries of Qulcey and tbe Blue 
Hills. Haas. : Am. Acad. Arts and Scl. Proc., vol. 49, p. 203, 1913. 

• Emerson, B. K.. and Perry, J. H., The green schists and associated granites and por- 
phyries of Rhode Island: U. S. Qeol. Survey BnJi. 311. 1907. 

■Warren, C. H,^ and Powers, Sidney, Geology o( the Diamond Hill-Cnmherland district 
In Rhode 1 si and-MaHBaehu setts : Geol. Soc. America Bull., vol, 2B, p, 43.5, 1914. 

"Dale, T, N., The chief commercial granites of UassachUBettB, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island 1 U. 8. Geol. Survey Bull. 3E>4, 1906. 
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A few of the smaller areas have not yet been investigated and de- 
scribed in detail. 

In Essex County and in the region north of Boston the Quincy 
granite and associated rocks are intruded into the Devonian {^) 
igneous complex, which there consists chiefly of Salem gabbro-dio- 
rite, some fragments of which have been in places taken up by tiie 
intrusive rocit. The only distinctly younger rocks in these areas are 
the Triassic diabase dikes. In the Quincy and Blue Hills area the 
Quincy granite and associated rocks are intruded into and include 
masses of the Cambrian Braintree slate, and the granite is pos^bly 
also intruded into the Dedham granodiorite. The Quincy granite 
of this area is in fault contact with the presumably younger Rox- 
bury conglomerate of the Boston Basin, in which, however, no cer- 
tainly identified pebbles of the granite have been found. On the 
south the Blue Hill granite porphyry, which is associated with the 
Quincy granite, is overlain by and has furnished material to the 
Carboniferous Pondville conglomerate of the Norfolk Basin. 

In the Rhode Island areas the Quincy granite and associated rocks 
are intruded into the ancient metamorphic rocks and the Milford 
granite, and at some places are overlain by and at other places are in 
fault, contact with the basal strata of the Carboniferous Narragan- 
sett Basin. 

The relation of the Quincy granite to the Carboniferous volcanic 
rocks is still in doubt It seems to be the plutonic equivalent of at 
least a part of them, and it is probably younger than some of. them 
though perhaps older than a great part of them. 

QUINCY GRANITE. 

Distribution. — The type area of the Quincy granite in Quincy 
and Milton is 10 miles in length from east to west and 2| miles in 
greatest width. By far the largest area of the rock, however, is the 
one that occupies eastern Essex County, including Cape Ann Island 
and the mainland as far west as Ipswich, Wenham, and Beverly, an 
area of more than 100 square miles. Another mass — 5 miles long by 
3^ miles wide — occupies a large part of Peabody and Lynnfield, and 
smaller stocks occur in Marblehead, Swampscott, Lynn, Sharon, and 
Fall River, Mass., and in Cumberland, Warwick, and East Green- 
wich, R. I. 

In the Essex County areas the granite both is cut by and grades 
into the associated syenitic rocks, but no very evident spatial rela- 
tions are displayed. In the Rhode Island areas, too, the granite is 
associated with a considerable variety of porphyritic rocks, the whole 
complex showing no discoverable symmetrical arrangement. In the 
Quincy-Blue Hills area, however, the granite and associated rocks 
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display an arrangement in concentric shells or zones, of which the 
outermost was the first and the central mass the last to solidify. The 
central mass of normal, moderately coarse-grained granite is sur- 
rounded by a shell of granite porphyry, which in places grades into 
a more mafic porphyritic phase and in others is replaced by a fine 
granite contact zone. The stock as & whole must have cooled very 
near the surface of the earth, and some geologists are inclined to 
believe that a part of the magma reached the surface and was poured 
out upon it or was cooled as a surface cover of the main stock, in 
either case forming the aporhyolite which is apparently peripheral 
to the granite porphyry, 

Lithologic character. — The normal Quincy granite is a moderately 
coarse-grained rock composed of dominant quartz, feldspar, and horn- 
blende and accessory segirite, zircon, titanite, and ores. At some 
places, especially near the granite porphyry zone, the feldspars have 
partly automorphic outlines and the rock is obscurely porphyritic. 
The fresh rock, which takes a high polish, is prevailingly gray, but 
has scattered darker streaks and cloudy masses, due to abundant dark 
microlites in the feldspar crystals. At other places the rock is pink- 
ish or reddish from surface oxidation, greenish from alteration along 
shear zones and near trap dik^ or purplish from abundant micro- 
lites of hematite. 

The gray, commonly anhedral crystals of feldspar are seen in thin 
section to be almost wholly microperthite of extremely fine texture, 
composed of mierocline and albite. - The quartz, in clear and glassy, 
dark and smoky, or bluish and opalescent grains, is purely anhedral 
and is commonly intergrown with tegirite. The hornblende forms 
black, lustrous, cleavable crystals, generally broad but somewhat 
prismatic, and arranged in groups of two or more and commonly 
associated with segirite. The dominant, and in places the only, 
hornblende is riebeckite (deep blue in thin section), but in many 
places the rock also contains greenish kataphorite. The aegirite is 
not only intergrown with the quartz and riebeckite, but occurs also 
in separate dark-green grains, generally anhedral, and in many 
places it exceeds the hornblende in amount. It differs much in its 
composition and properties and grades toward au^te on the one 
hand and toward hedenbergite on the other. The common acces- 
sories are zircon, titanite, magnetite, and hematite. In addition 
fluorite is fairly common and senigmatite and astrophyllite are found 
associated with the segirite in some localities. 

The normal Quincy granite of the Essex County areas is much like 
that of the type area, but the feldspar crystals are in many places 
more or less automorphic, the hornblende and pyroxene are chiefly 
kataphorite and hedenbergite, respectively, and biotite is found 
in places. Among the accessory minerals reported from the Essex 
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County localities are lepidomelane (annite), cryophyllite, danalite, 
allaiiite, fluorite, and apatite, besides the common zircon and ores. 

The fine granite of the zone which borders the normal granite in 
some places, especially near the contacts with the Cambrian slates, is 
a prevailingly light-gray, fine-grained, slightly porphyritJc rock c<«i- 
taining all the minerals of the normal granite except astrophyllite. 
It displays sparsely distributed phenocrysts of feldspar, a few of 
quartz in some places, and abundant small, black hornblende needles. 
In some places -where the feldspar crystals are more abundant the 
rock is more distinctly porphyritic and may grade into that of the 
granite porphyry zone surrounding the central granite. 

Seen in thin section, the rock is made up of dominant microcline- 
albite microperthite, quartz, and riebeckite, accessory zircon, magnet- 
ite, ilmenite, titanite, fluorite, and calcite, and in the altered surface 
layers secondary biotite, chlorite, and limonite. In some localities 
the rock also contains jegirite, fenigpiutite, and a green alkalic 
pyroxene, as well as more abundant fluorite. 

A fine granite of the same general nature is associated with the 
Quincy granite of the Cape Ann and Beverly area, where, however, 
it appears to occur as dikes and segregations in the normal granite 
instead of as a contact zone. Similar rocks occur abundantly in the 
Rhode Island areas, where their texture is microgranitic in places 
and mierographic in others. 

Pegmatite. — One small dike and three pipelike masses of pegma- 
tite have been found in the granite of the Quincy and Blue Hills area. 
The pipes, which have been exposed in the quarries on North Com- 
mon Hill in Quincy, reach a diameter of 10 feet in places and extend 
downward to an unknown depth. They have a concentric structure, 
and in the cent«r there are irregular pockets of beautiful fibrous, 
loosely felted masses of blue crocidolite (riebeckite) and Begirite, con- 
taining fragments of the wall rock, quartz crystals, purple fluorite, 
zircon, ilmenite, galenite, sphalerite, and the rare minerals beckelite 
and parisite.' The whole is of pneumatolj-tic origin. 

Cognate xenoliths. — Certain patches of different texture and gen- 
erally of darker color than the surrounding rock are abundant In the 
normal granite and its porphyritic phase in places immediately be- 
neath the granite porphyry and in the granite porphyry near the 
deeper contacts. They are undoubtedly derived from the magma 
by some process of differentiation and are thought to he chiefly 
fragments, more or less modified, of the peripheral zones sunken 
into the consolidating magma beneath. They are therefore called, in 
accordance with Harker's ^ suggestion, cognate xenoliths. They are 

'Warren, C. H., and Palache, Charles. The peRmatltos of the rlebecklte-s^rtte groDlte 
of QalDcy, Mass., U. S. A. ; their structure, minerals, and origin ; Am. Acad. Arts and 
Bci. Proc, vol. *T, p. 125, IBll. 

) Barker, Alfred, Natural histor; of igneous rocks, p, S4T, 1904. 
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especially abundant in the granite, where they are of well-nigh uni- 
Tersal occurrence. They contain essentially the same minerals as the 
rocks of which they are thought to be fragments. 

Cketihical character. — The chemical character of the several varie- 
ties of Quincj granite is shown by the following tabulated results of 
analyses of samples of the granite from the Quincy, Cape Ann, and 
Bhode Island areas : 

ChemifHl cojnposilwn of Quinct/ granite. 
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1. MBdiunigraygriuili«(lipfirose]; HitchcockquBiTy.NorthConiDiooUill.Quliicy.Mass. C.H.WarreD, 

2. Vary dark eranite (liparose); EeinhaUci tiuatrj. West Quincy, Maaa., trom Bboul 300 leet below 
surface. C. H. Waireti, anolyst. 

3. Mediunidarkgranile(lJpBrose); Hardwick quarry, North Common mil, Quincy, Mass. H.S.Wash- 
tagtoa. analyst. 

4. Averaeeoll.S, andS Oiparose). 

5. Bllghtly poiphyrttic phase iwar contact with BraniW porphyry; Quarry north side of Rattlesnake 
HUl,BruBniils&e3erTBtK.n. C. H. Warren.imalTCt. 

6. Homblendegranlto(llparose); Kockport Granite Co. 'a quairy, Hookport,M»93, H. S. Washington, 
analyst. 

7. Fine ETBnHe (Unarose); South o( Buggies Creek, Quhicv, Maas, C. H. Warren, " ' ' 

8. MIcroitrantte (liparose); "" •■-- - - -' .i._... ... ...■ 

..mroloEy'oi'theaiki 
tiiLs: Am. AC&a. Arts ana an. Frac., vol. 49, p. 227, 1 

Arudvsis in Wa.^hliieton, II. S., The petrographies 
vol. «, p. 783, 1E88. 

Anaivsia Tin Warren, C.H., op. cit.,p. 227. 

Aiudyses 8 ami 9 in Kineraon,B. K., and Perrv, }, IJ., The green schEstsand asgociat«d granitBs and 
porphyriea ol Rhode Island; U. S. Gfol. Survey iSull. 311, p. 66, 1907. 

BLUE HILL GRANITE PORPHYRY. 

Occurrence. — All the higher hills of the Blue Hills range, as fur 
east as Pine Hill, in Quincy, and their southern slopes, down to the 
margin of the Carboniferous Norfolk Basin, are formed by a 
^anite porphyry that is regarded as the peripheral zone or shell of 
the Quincy granite stock. The porphyry overlies the main mass 
of the granite, into which it grades in places, although in other 
places it is separated from the porphyritic phase of the granite by 
a fairly abrupt change in character. The porphyry is believed to 
have originally covered the whole stock and to have been eroded 
from the northern part of the area after faulting and tilting by 
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which that part was raised more Uiaa the southern part. Its thick- 
ness ranges from only a few feet on Pine Hill to perhaps 200 feet 
on Rattlesnake Hill. It displays several intergrading phases in 
different parts of the field, and under different relatiwis to tiie sur- 
rounding rocks. The two principal phases are the ordinary type 
and the rhombenporphyry. 

Ordinary type. — The most abundant and widely distributed type 
of the porphyry is holocrystalline and granophyric and ranges in 
texture from a rock resembling rather fine grained, slightly por- 
phyritic granite (for which it is easily mistaken) to a dense, almost 
aphanophyric rock with phenocrysts of quartz and alkalic feldspar. 
In places feldspar is subordinate and the phenocrysts are almost all 
quartz, in abundant small grains, and in other places the rock con- 
tains only a few small phenocrysts and is almost aphanitic. Here 
and there (Jie porphyry is brecciated or displays a distinct flow 
BtructUre. 

Seen in thin section the normal light greenish-gray porphyry 
consists of phenocrysts of feldspar and quartz and small colored 
areas of hornblende and pyroxene in a groundmass of microper- 
thite, quartz, hornblende, and Eegirite, and accessory lenigmatite, 
magnetite, hematite, zircon, fluorite, and, in places, ciilcite and 
astrophyllite. The feldspar phenocrysts are chi^y cryptoperthite, 
but many are partly replaced by albite. Most of them contain 
abundant minute needles of Eegirite. The hornblende is in part 
riebeckite and in part probably kataphorite, and a part of the 
tegirite seems to grade toward augite. In the normal granite 
porphyry the feldspar phenocrysts constitute about 40 per cent, the 
quartz phenocrysts about 12 per cent, and tiie groundmass about 48 
per cent of the bulk of the rock. The several phases in which the 
porphyry occurs, especially near contacts, contain substantially the 
same minerals (which are also those of the Quincy granite), and the 
differences between them are in texture and in the amount and de- 
velopment of the minerals. 

RhOTrUtenpOTphyry. — A characteristic marginal differentiate of 
the Blue Hill porphyry is developed in places against the deeper 
infolded masses of Cambrian slate and the deeper parts of the 
aporhyolite. It is tiie " basic porphyry " of Crosby. It is limited 
in its occurrence to the Pine Hill area in Quincy and the Pine Tree 
Brook area in the Blue Hills Reservation and to some of the cognate 
xenoliths included in the other rocks. 

The rock ranges in phase from those with a few white or^ayish 
feldspar phenocrysts in a black or dark-greenish fine-grained 
groundmass to profusely porphyritic phases in which the ground- 
mass is almost indistinguishable, and the rock appears to be a 
syenite. The phenocrysts characteristically have gently curved 
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sides and a«ute terminatioiis and resulting rhombic outlines, and a 
tendency to be paired or grouped. 

Under the microscope the rock is aetn to be made up of domiimnt 
feldspar (either soda-orthoclase, cryptoperthite, or mieroperthite) 
and augite, accessory quartz, apatit«, and magnetite or ilmmite, 
and a number of secondary minerals. The feldspar phenocrysts are 
zonal and are more perthitic at their borders, where they contain- 
some included augite. Besides the crystals included in the feld- 
spar, purplish augite forms a few small phenocrysts in the ground- 
mass, and there are a very few small, rounded quartz phenocrysts. 
The groundmass consists essentially of mieroperthite, augite, and 
the ores. Among the secondary minerals are hornblende, epidote, 
and titanite. • 

The rock differs rather strongly in acane of its chemical and tex- 
tural characters from the typical rhombenporphyries of the Laurvik 
region in Norway, but it also resembles them in some important 
particulars. It is, therefore, in view of the characteristic shape of ' 
the feldspar phenocrysts, classed as a rhombenporphyry. 

Chemical character,— -The chemical composition of the chief varie- 
ties of the Blue HUl granite porphyry, as well as of the aporhyoUte, 
next described, and of the porphyries associated with the Quincy 
granite in the Rhode Island areas, is shown in the following tabu- 
lated results of analyses of material from several localities: 

Okemioai compoHtUm of porphyrieg ataociated with the Quincy granite. 
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. AFORHTOLITE. 

The Blue Hill granite porphyry is OTerlain in three places by 
masses of apwhyolite, the largest of vhich extends southwestward 
from Pine Hill in Quincy and Is shown- — genwalized as to outline — 
on the map accompanying this bulletin (PI. X). It is assigned to 
-the Mattapan volcanic complex because it was first regarded as prob- 
ably effusive and younger than the Blue Hill granite porphyry, but 
Warren * has since shown rather convincingly that it is more probably 
older than the porphyry, but cfwnagmatic with it and probably a 
renmant of the outermost shell and first-cooled part of the invading 
magma> 

The rock is pre%ilingly dark reddi^-brown or purple and is ccxn- 
monly s<Hnewhat porphyritic, thoujj^ in places dense and almost 
pffi'fectly aphanitic. Flow -structure is common and in places is 
finely developed. In many places, especially where flow structure is 
most in evidence, the rock is taxitic Spherulitic textures, too, are 
fairly common. 

Thin sections show that the feldspar phenoarysts conmst almost 
wholly of microperthite and that quartz phenocrysta are rare. Under 
hi^ powers the groundmass is seen to be now entirely crystalline and 
to be made up largely of a mixture of alkalic feldspar and quartz. 
Daric silicates are almost whoUy lacking, but the groundmass is 
sprinkled with tiny grains of hematite and magnetite and other 
alteraticm products are fairly abundant. The rock appears to be a 
devitrified and altered rhyolite. Its chemical composition is shown 
in column 5 of the preceding table of analyses. 

QUINCT ORANrrE AND ABSOCtATED BOCKS IX BHODS ISI.AND. 

In Cumberland, B. I., the Quincy granite is repre9ent«d by a 
riebeckite granite porphyry' containing porphyntic Mdspar and 
quartz in a microgranitic groundmass of quartz, feldspar, and biotite. 
The rock also contains riebeckite and eegirite. The short, stout, 
square feldspar phenocrysta are composed of orthoclase microperthite 
with sn outer border of albite and are opaque from abundant needles 
of riebeckite, oriented in several planes. They are surrounded by 
a narrow border of quartz and feldspar ot finer grain than the rest 
of the groundmass. The quartz phenocrysts have the freedom fr<Hn 
inolosnres and the polarization in separate fields characteristic of 
the quartz of p(M:phyries and are penetrated by deep lobes of the 

< Warren, C. H., Petml^^r of tbe alki.ll grantta and poTphriMa ot Qaber «rt the Bine 
HUU, Mbhb., U. S a. : Am. Acad. Arts und Set. Pro«., toI. 4», p. 804, IBia 
- *BnierM>n, B. K., ead Penr, i. H., The g iwu aehlata and anodated granltea and 
poiph;rtea of Bhode laland : V. S. GeoL 8arT«r BnU. 811, p. SI, lOOT. 
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^rouDdmaES. The rock has a "pepper-and-salt" appearance, due to 
abundant stoat blades of hornblende. 

A granite porphyry with abundant quartz phenocrysts, formed by 
the stroDg development of the miof^anitic grouodmass, occurs 
also in stot^ and great dikes, as well as an aplltic rock, formed by 
the development of the groundmass alone, without phenocrysts. A 
coarse hornblende granite forms large masses at the soutii end of the 
last-m^iljoned stock, along its border. 

The Eart Greenwich area of Quincy granit«, south of Providence, 
forms a great stock, which, except for a narrow band of black biotite 
granite along its northern border, is chemically undifferentiated. 
Its prominent characteristics are the paucity of dark constituents, its 
composition, which is that of an alkalic granite, the prevalence of 
microgranitic and nticrographic textures, and its general porphyritic 
habit. 

The rocks are arranged concentrically. A biotite granite, which 
passes into granite porphyry, forms the main mass and is overlapped 
on all sides except the west by a thick sheet of fine pearl-gray apUte, 
which has in part a microgranitic and in part a micrographic texture 
and is very ferruginous on its north border. In the center of the 
granite is an area a mile square of beautiful granite porphyry with 
microcline and blue quartz and adjoining this on the west is another 
are^ a mile square where the micrographic aplite is shattered and is 
cemented by the blue-quartz granite porphyry. This breccia is over- 
lain by a large outlier of Carboniferous conglomerate, which for 
several miles about contains abundant large fresh angular blocks of 
the aplite associated with the granite.' 

The chemical nature of some of the phases of Qnincy granite in 
Khode Island is shown in columns 6 and 7 of the tabulated re- 
sults of analyses given under the description of the Blue Hill granite 
porphyry. 

SQTTAM GRANirB. 

Small masses of granite intrusive into the Quincy granite along 
Squam Kiver and in Danvers have been called Squam granite by 
Shaler and by Clapp. The rock is apparently related to the main 
granite mass but is finer grained and is richer in mafic minerals. 
Its feldspar is mainly orthoclase or microcline. It is correlated by 
Clapp * with the Andover granite, but if this correlation is correct it 
must be considerably younger than the Quincy granite in spite of 
their apparent association. 

> E^mersoD, B. K., and Vfitr. I. H., Tbe stmb fcbiats uid WBodated gmilMB and por- 
plijrHi of Rhode Island: V. 8. Oeol. Surrey Bull. 311, p. 64, ISOT. I mar bere call 
attention to an error near the Bottom of p. 64 of Bull. 311, wheie " south of a Mbool- 
honee " should read " north." 

* Clapp, C. H. The igatoaa rocks o( Essei County, Has*., p. 10, 1910. 
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DIKES CUrnNO THE QCENCT QEANITB IN ESSEX C»CNTT, MASS. 

Aplite. — Small dikes of aplite, conaiBting of light-cclored, fine- 
grained mixtures of quartz and microperthitic feldspar are common 
in the Quincy granite in Essex County. Some of them have a micro- 
graphic and others a microgranitic t«xture. Washington describes 
a curious compound dike at Bass Rocks on Cape Ann * whi<^ has an 
aphanitlc aplite center and microgranitic borders. 

Vogesite. — Washington notes several vogesite dikes, as cm Davis 
Neck, Cape Ann,* which are composed of hornblende, augite, biotite, 
and much alkalic feldspar but little calcic plagioclase. 

Quta^s syenite porphyTy. — Shaler's dikes 52, 53, and 70 on Eastern 
Point and 245, north of Squam Light, and others, are described by 
Washington' as composed of quartz syenite porphyry. They con- 
tain phenocrysts of alkalic feldspar, hornblende, biotite, and rarely 
quartz in a dark-gray or brown groundmass. A similar slightly 
porphyritic rock cuts the gabbro in the quarry for road metal on 
Nahant. . An alkalic syenite porphyry that cuts rhyolite on the 
southeast coast of Marblehead Neck contains microscopic diopside 
as its dark constituent, 

Diorite porphyry. — Shaler* describes one remarkable dike of dio- 
rite porphyry, No. 236, in Lanesville, on Cape Ann, in which the iri- 
descent plagioclase crystals are several inches across. 

Pdeamte. — A single dike of highly siliceous rock, Shaler's No. 3, 
at the southeast corner of Magnolia Point, is described by Washing- 
ton as a paisanite.* 

Cheinical character. — The chemical compo^tion of the rock of some 
of these siliceous dikes is shown by the following tabulations of the 
results of analyses by H. S. Washington: 



Chemical compoMtion of dikei cuttitig Quincy granite in Estex ComUp. 
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' WaahingtoD, H. S., Tbe petrographlcal proTince of EBsei Connty, Mnsa. : Jonr. (ieologr, 
Tol. 7, p. 108, 1890. 
■ Idem, p. 287. 

* Idem. p. 100. 

' Sbaler, N. 8., Geologr of Capa Ann : V. B. Oeol. BDire; Ninth Ann. Reijt,, p. BSl, 1S89. 

* WaahliiKton, H. 6.. op. dt., p. 118. 
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BBV15RLT STENITB AND ASSOCIATED ROCKS.* 

Genered chaTacter.~-T\i.6 Quincy granite of the Cape Ann and 
Peabody areas diffei^ from tliat of the other areas in the presence of 
a series of syenitic rocta, rich in sodium and in part containing 
nephelite and olivine, which cut the granite and are thought to be 
afterairivals of the same magma. Similar rocks are abundant as 
inclusions or schlieren in the granite, and the whole complex, there- 
fore, can not be widely separated in age. The varieties that occur 
in areas of sufficient ^ze and definiteness to be mapped are the Bev- 
erly syenite, the quartz syenite, and the nephelite syenite. Tb« Bev- 
erly syenite occupies an area comparable with that of the Quincy 
granite, but the nephelite syenite is confined to Salem Neck and the 
Beverly shore. These syenitic rocks were divided by Washington * 
into the varieties described below, not all of which are differentiated 
on the map accompanying this paper (PI. X, in pocket). 

Quarts syenite. — ^The abundant dark inclosures in the Quincy 
granite of Cape Ann are formed of a granitoid rock, composed of 
the same constituents as the granite bat in finer grains and with the 
darker minerals more abundant. (See analysis 2, p. 199.) 

Akerite (augite-quarts syenite). — The dominant type of the sye- 
nitic rocks is a coarse greenish rock of granitoid texture, with abun- 
dant black spots of pyroxene. It is much like the rock of the nei^- 
boring Inclosures in the granite and it occupies an area about equal 
to that occupied by the granite, which it partly surrounds. 

Nordmarkite (biotite-homblende-quaTtz syenite). — A subordinate 
variety, occurring along the shore of Squam River and named diorite 
on Shaler's map of Cape Ann,' is a light-gray, fine-grained granitoid 
rock of composition similar to the varieties just described. It also 
occurs in dikes in the Salem gabbro-diorite in Marblehead and 
Swampscott. 

Orbicular syenite. — Small masses of porphyritic syenite with black 
hornblende crystals 5 centimeters long, surrounded by narrow zones 
of *white granular feldspar, from which the iron has been drawn to 
help form the hornblende, occur on Salem Neck, at Bass Bock, and 
on the Manchester shore. 

Nephelite syenite. — A narrow belt of nephelite syenite is exposed 
at several places for a distance of 8 miles along the shore from 
Salem Neck to Gales Point in Manchester. The rocks of this belt 
are classed by Washington as ditroite,of granitic texture, and foyaite, 

■ Thex' rocka wei-e called Salcm syenlie by Bllas Caraellna In 1821. See Am. Joor. Sd.. 
I8t ser.. vol. 3, p. ZS2, 1821. 

■ WaahlnstoD, H. 8.. The petrograpblcal province ot Eaaei County, Uasa. ; Jour. Oeotogy, 
vol. 6, pp. 784-808, 1888. Sears, J. H., The physical geoeraphy, geology, mineralogy, and 
pBleontolosy o( Bssei Coiinty, Haaa., pp. 177-202. 1905. 

• Bbeler, K. B., Geology at Cape Ann ; U. 8. OeoL Survey NlnUi Ann. Bept., pL 77, 18SB. 
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of trachytic texture, the foyaite predominating. In addition to the 
minerals comnum to the t^er varieties of syenite these rocks contain 
nephelite, sodalite, cancrinite, segirite, and much zircon. They in- 
clude subordinate types free from nephelite, 'one of trachytic habit 
called hednimitic pulaskite, and another with very large hornblende 
crystals called pulaskite. 

Eseexite. — A generally black and porphyritic mafic rock of grani- 
toid texture forms a great mass on Salem Neck. Some varieties of 
it are light blue and schistose (salemiteof Sears). It is cut by nephe- 
lite syenite and, according to Waa^ington, grades into the neighbor- 
ing diorite. It is thought by Ciapp to be a hybrid rock formed by 
the blending of the nephelite syenite with the diorite. It contains 
augite, segirite, biotite, hornblende, and plagioclase, with subordinate 
orthoclase, nephelite, and olivine. 

Solvabergite and tinguaite. — Apparently allied to the nephelite 
syenite is a series of small dikes, especially described by Washington, 
characterized by alkalic feldspar and glaucophane, riebeckite,,or 
fegirite. 

The rock of Shaler's dikes 55 and 183 is classed by Washington fts 
fifilvsbergite. It is compact, blue-gray, and sliglftly porphyritic and 
contains glaucophane or fegirite, or both, and little or no quartz. 
Similar dikes are found on islands in Salem Harbor. 

Only three dikes of tinguaite have been found in Essex County. 
The rocks are dark green and dense-and contain a few crystals of 
alkatic feldspar in a groundmass of eegirite, analcite, and nephelite. 
A dike of biotite tinguaite occurs at Gales Point and one of analcite 
tinguaite at Fickards Point in Manchester, and an<rt;her 200 yards 
from Squam Light, on Cape Ann. 

Chemical character. — The chemical composition of the several 
types of the Beverly syenite and associated rocks is diown by the 
following tabulated results of analyses: 
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ZABLT CABBONITEBOUS DIKES ANZ> TOLOAHIC BOCKS. 

OENEaAL CHARACTEB. 

In eastern Massachusetts the intrusion of the batholiths of Quincy 
granite was accompanied and followed by the invasion of the sur- 
rounding rocks by dikes and stocks of granite porphyry, rhyolite 
porphyry, felsite (aporhyolite), an<f siliceous andesite and by the 
eruptiwi on the surface of trachytic, andesitic, and basaltic flows. 
The eruptions seem to have been violently explosive, as extensive 
beds of tuff and of volcanic breccia are interbedded with the flows, 
and much of the red sandy date in the Carboniferous basins is com- 
posed of redeposited tuff. In Essex County the earliest volcanic 
rocks rest in places on a coarse agglomerate of Dedham granodiorite 
and are called the Lynn volcanics by Clapp. They form the older 
and more felsitic part of the complex of volcanic rocks to which 
LaForge has given the name Mattapan volcanic complex. He has 
furnished the following brief description of the rocks of this complex 
in the Boston district : 

MATTAPAN VOLCANIC COMPLEX. 

For the Carboniferous volcanic rocks of the Boston district and 
the associated stocks and dikes of granite porphyry, felsite, and 
other rocks the name Mattapan volcanic complex is proposed, taken 
from Mattapan, in the Dorchester district of Boston, where the 
rocks are well displayed. The complex comprises an extensive series 
of flows, volcanic breccias, and accompanying pyroclastic sedimen- 
tary beds, associated with and to some extent cut by intrusive felsites 
and granophyric rocks. The intrusive bodies cut also the Dedham 
granodiorite, the Salem gabbro-diorite, and the Algonkian(?) rocks, 
and the volcanic breccias include many fragments of those older 
rocks. 

The igneous rocks of the Mattapan complex may be rouf^ly 
classifled as felsites and melaphyres. The felsites are prevailingly 
light-colored and are largely quartzophyric rocks, chiefly dacite, 
but they include andesite, trachyte, and some granite porphyry. The 
melaphyres are commonly dark, to a considerable extent amygda- 
loidal, and comprise chiefly andesite, trachyte, and diorite porphyry 
but include some basalt. The order of eruption has not been fully 
determined, but in general the oldest lavas are felsite and the young- 
est are melaphyre, although during a large part of the eruptive 
period the two alternated more or less, so that felsite cuts melaphyre 
and melaphyre fragments are found in volcanic breccias with a fel- 
sitic matrix, as well as the reverse. 

The eruptions began before the first deposition of the Roxbury 
conglomerate, the base of which lies in some places on a considerable 
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thickness of volcanic rocks, and continued in some parts ol the area 
through nearly the whole time of deposition of that formation. 
Hence there is some doubt whether some of the older sedimentary 
beds are part of the Bozbury c(mglomerat« or are interstratified 
volcanic conglomerates. 

toijCAnic rocks in nasraoamsbtt basin. 

The felsitic surface flows (aporhyolite), so abundant in the Bos- 
ton district, are generally absent in the Cumberland and East Green- 
wich areas, situated, respectively, north and south of Providence. 
The southernmost extensive occurrence of Carbwuferous volcanic 
rocks is at 'Diamond Hill, in the northem part of the Providence 
quadrangle, where the aporhyolite is in part replaced by an enor- 
mous deposit of vein quartz. From Diamond Hill the aporhyolite 
swings around to the' east in a series of small outcries associated 
with basaltic dikes. It appears to have been erupted early in the 
Carboniferous period, as, it is interstratified with the Wamsutta 
formation. ^ 

LITUOLOOIC TTFES. 

SUiceous andesite. — The rock of a dike in the Neponset Valley, 
vrhich has been studied by Miss Bascom, is representative of a large 
series. It contains 60 to 62.8 per cent SiO„ 19.84 per cent A1,0„ 
and 8.3 per cent FeO. It cuts the fine granite and is cut by the 
oldest siliceous intrusive rocks.' 

Granite porphyry arid rhyolite porphyry. — Crosby * describes in 
detail a great 100-foot dike of rhyolite porphyry running through 
Bearberry Hill in the Blue Hills Park Reservation, which twice 
passes into granite porphyry and back into rhyolite porphyiy. 
Abundant half-inch feldspar crystals appear in a greenish-gray 
- groundmass. The rock is the type of an extensive series, which cuts 
all the zones of the Quincy granite batholith and agrees with the 
granite in composition. 

Felsite dikes, stocks, and necks {aporhyolite). — Gray felsite dikes 
and stocks are abundant in the Hyde Park region, cutting the 
granites, rhyolite porphyries, and other felsites, and two enormous 
dikes of this kind, one on the north and the other aa. the south of 
the Blue Hills, pass into effusive sheets. 

The felsite rocks at West Roxbury and Hyde Park are of the 
greatest interest. According to Crosby those localities were the cen- 
ters of volcanic activity — the throats of old volcanoes from which 
flowed the effusive felsite described below — and they are clogged 

t, pp. 36. TO. l&OG. 
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by the results of explosive outbursts — fine volcanic ash in large 
quantity and coarse agglomerates of volcanic blocks and granite 
fragments, cemented by later fluidal aporhyoUte and cut by still 
later dikes of thai rock. With these true pyroclastic rocks are 
blended autoplastic forms — ^breccias produced in the viscid lava by 
its own flow.' 

I have described a similar rock at East Greenwich, B. I., else- 
where.* 

Siliceous effusive rocks.~-Th.e types grouped as siliceous effusive 
rocks comprise aporhyolite, fluidal rhyolite, rhyolite porphyry, effu- 
sive felsit«, quartz keratophyre, dacite, and andesite. They are 
found on Marblehead Neck, in Lynn, Saugus, and Maiden, in the 
Middlesex Fells, in the Blue Hills, as part of the Wamsiitta forma- 
tion in Attleboro, and in East Greenwich, R. I. Red fel^ites are 
extensively developed in Hyde Park and in Hingham. With the 
flows are associated in many localities beds of tuff and agglomerate 
and extensive Sow breccias. 

The flow rocks have a dense aphanitic groundmass, generally 
spotted with small white angular feldspars. They are of many 
colors, ranging from black through red' to white. In many places 
they show a marked flow structure, and because of their sharply 
marked banding they were thought for years to be of sedimentary 
origin, but their igneous character was finally established by Diller ■ 
and by Wadsworth * in the early eighties after a long and interesting 
controversy. In this connection Mr. E. S. Bastin has called my 
attention to the absence from' the analyses quoted below of those 
chemical relatirais characteristic of sedimentary rocks. 

These rocks contain quartz, orthoclase, albite, oligoclase, and a 
little pyroxene and magnetite and are high in silica. In the rock 
of Lowell Island, according to Sears, glaucophane is commonly 
present. The groundmass of the rocks is made up of quartz and 
feldspar and seems in some specimens to have been originally glassy 
and later devitrified but in others to have been originally holocrys- 
talline. Some remnants of glass remain and spherulites and litho- 
physte are abundant. In Medford the felsite has a microgranitic 
texture and grades into granite porphyry on one side and into 
rhyolite on the other and is associated with a rhyolite breccia.' 

Keratophyre. — The rock called keratophyre by Sears, bostonite 
by Rosenbusch, and trachyte by Wadsworth is exposed at low tide 

■ CroBby. W. O., op. clt.. pp. 36, 78. 

» U. S. Geol. aurrey Bull. 311, pp. 6ft-^. 1907. 

• miler, J. S.. The felsltea and their associated rocke north oF Boston ; Boston Soc. Nat. 
BUt. Froc., vol. 21, p. IQS, 1S83. 

•Wadsworth, M. E., Od the trachyte of Marblehead, MasH. : Bostoa 3oc Nat. Hist. 
Proc, Tol. 21. p. 288, 1883. 

•Wilson, A. W, G„ The Uedford dike area : Boston Soc. Nat. Hist Proc, vol. 30, p. 367, 
1001. 
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at two places on the northwest shore of Marblehead Neck. It rests 
on a rhyolite agglcHuerate and probably forms a flow or flows. It 
is a whitish harsh-feeling fine-grained rock containing a few por- 
phyritic crystals of orthockse and resembles the trachyte from 
Drachenfels.* 

Apoandesite dikes. — These are dense, Sne-grained purple rocks 
containing a few feldspar phenocrysts but now almost wholly made 
up of secondary minerals. They occur in the Neponset Valley in 
and near Hyde Park. 

Apoandeaite fiows. — The melaphyre at Brighton was for a long 
time thought to be a sedimentary rock by Hitchcock, Hunt, Crosby, 
and Shaler. E. R. Benton ' gave a history of opinion and the first 
determination of the rock as melaphyre. W. M. Davis ° described 
banded amygdules in the melaphyre at Brighton. J. E. Wolff* de- 
scribed the rock at Houghs Neck in Quincy as compact and amygda- 
loidal, red when freshest and grading to gray and green in the most 
altered parts. It contains plagioclase, sanidine, olivine, augite, and 
magnetite, and the whole is .largely changed to calcite, quartz, epi- 
dote, and chlorite. He determined that it was derived from diabase 
and olivine diabase or melaphyre, and cut by later dikes of more 
altered diabase. 

Prof. Bascom ' has described the rock and its associated tuffs In 
detail, and on the basis of the analysis (No. 9 in the following table) 
determines it to be a highly " acid andesite " or in its present altered 
state an apoandesite. It might better be called a highly sodic andes- 
ite. If the large amount of soda is present in the feldspar the rock 
may contain albite 59.75 per cent, orthoclase 7.11 per cent, other 
constituents 33.14 per cent, 

Andetite fiow. — A single widely extended effusive sheet of this type 
appears on Black Rock Island off Nantasket and beyond. It is a 
compact purplish felsitic rock containing many plagioclase pheno- 
crysts in a microlitic base. There are several associated dikes of the 
same rock. It is described by Merrill " as a porphyrite. The silica 
content ranges from 56.25 to 58.25 per cent. 

Apo-soda trachyte. — This is described by Prof. Bascom ' as a coarse, 
very porphyritic rock in which albite is dominant and diopside was 

> Wadnrortb, M. A.. On tbt traebjte of Marblehead Neck : Boston Soc. Kat. Hist. Proc., 
vol. 21. p. 208, 1886. Seaca, J. H., On feeratophyre of Marblehead Neck : Harvard CoIL 
UuB. Comp. Zoo). Bull., vol. 14, p. 16T, 1900. Washington, H. S., Jour. Oeolog;, vol. T, 
p. 292, 18S9. , 

■ Benton, G. B., The amrgdaloidal melaphyre of Bri«liton, Maaa. : Boaton Sac. Nat. Hist. 
Proc, vol. 20, p. 416, 1881. 

* n^Tla. W. U., Uam, p. 426. 

• Wolff, J. BL, The great dike at Hongba Neck, Qnincy : Bkrvard Coll. Mus. Comp. 
ZooL Bull., VOL 7, p. 281, 1882. 

'Baa c MB, Florence, Valeanlea of Neponaet Valley; Qeol. Boc. Amerlea Bull., vol. 11, 
p. lis, 1900. 

■ Merrill, Q. P., Boaton Soc. Nat. Hlat. OccaMonal Papers IT, voh 1, pt. 1. p. 35, 1893. 
~ I, Am. Gaologlat, VoL 36, p. SO, 1906. 
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formerly present. It appears in a single fiow in Miltwi (Central 
Avenue) and in a probable vent in Hyde Park, north of River Street, 
and was exposed, as a flow, in the Hyde Park tnnnel. Its composi- 
tion is given in the follovring table. 

Chetmcal character. — The following tabulation of analyses of 
specimens of several of the types mentioned above wUl serve to illus- 
trate the chemical character of the rocks : 
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I Bod 2. ApiHlirolIM (k&UaudoM) from the Neporuat Villay. 
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4. Rhyollta (lasssnaac) trcan If ublaliHd Neck. H.S.WaBhliig;iHi,>na]y9t(JoiU'.Oiialogy, vo!.T,p.£ei, 

5. Eeratoi^Tre (boBtonJt«,Uparase) from Bodani Point, Maibliib«ad Nock. E. S. WadilngCon, analTst 
r_L.l_v_L.n.-^..... .. e) from BqdMis Point, MttTbleheBd Neck. T.M.Chalaid, analyst (0.S, 
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«oL Borrey Bull. TS, p. 121, 1891). 

7. FBldspsr Irom the lO'stophyre o[ li 



rstopdiyfe o[ Uarblehsad Neck. T. M. Chsterd, analyst (Idem). 
Compostle matcrialhom Bpoandeitte dlk* (aboeboncet) In Neponset VsOey. W. T. 
ad. Nat. Bd. Philadslplila Jour., 2d 9er., Tpl._ 16, p. 155, 19I2J., 



Hall, analyst. 



10. Api>.80da trachyte (maiipDSuse) Imm Hyde Faiktuimel. W. U. Hall, aual^tCop. clt,,p. 13i). 

LATEB CABB0NIFEB0U8 DIKES. 
NSPHELITG-BEABINO NKE ROCKS OF WOSCESTEB COUIflT, MASS. 

Distribution. — A distant halo of nephelite-bearing dikes surrounds 
the center of nephelite-bearing rocks at Salem and extends far 
northward toward the similar centers in New Hampshire. (See fig. 2, 
p. 262. ) A dike of amphibole monchiquite, with fine, large barkevikite 
phenocrysts, and one of augite monchiquite are found in Stow, Mass., 
^d an interesting series of tinguaite dikes is exposed in Southboro, 
Mass., and Woonsocfcet, R. I, 

Augite monehiquite.—^ea,T the southern quarry, fleet of Marble 
Hill in Stow, is a dike, 3 feet thick, of dull-brownish rock showing 
spots of altered olivine and of red biotite. The oldest constituents 
are apatite in abundant needles and magnetite evenly distributed and 
rommonly surrounded by red biotite. The whole interspace between 
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the earllef porphyritic pyroxenes is taken up by long needles of a 
paler diopeide, projecting into cavities and having blue-gre^i ends 
of segirite. They lie in a colorless, faintly polarizing groundmass 
which is appar^itly nephelite. 

j^giriie tinguaite. — Bowlders of compact, aphanitic, dark grayish- 
brown rock with a greasy luster are abundant along the eastern slope 
of Clear Hill, a mile northeast of Southtoro, and continue to a point 
2 miles south of Fayville. Material from a large bowlder lying nopth 
of tiie barn of J. C. Converse in Southboro was analyzed for me 
under the name phonolite, and was determined by Washington ' to 
be a typical eogirite tinguaite, one specimen showing very sharp 
nephelite crystals. The colored constituent is segirite in distant tufts 
of green needles. Except for this mineral the whole field is made up 
of colorless branching needles, of so high refractive index that they 
stand out hke glass threads. They are probably colorless agirite, 
for some larger crystals of segirite are half colorless. The needles 
have a remarkable resemblance to' the spicules of a sponge. 

The chemical composition of the rock is shown by the following 
result of an analysis by H. X. Stokes : * 

Chemical compo*ition oj mgirite tinguaite from Southboro, Matt, 
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{Traces of COi, CI, F, BaO. and Lirf); no S. 80^ or SrO.) 

The Tenth Census collection, in the United States National Mu- 
seum, contains a thin section (No. 25920) from Fairmount Farms, 
Woonsocket, K. I., which is a biotite-labradorite-nephelite rock of 
very fine grain. 

CAMPTONITB DIKES. 

Amphibole camptonites are found in Brookline, N. H., and Town- 
aend, Mass., and in Pepperell, Mass., an augite camptonite occurs 
which contains large phenocrysts of both augite and plagioclase. A 
great bowlder on the farm of J. W. Stow, in Stow, is composed of 
black, compact, fresh-looting rock with black, very lustrous, doubly 
terminated hornblendes (barkevikite) one-fourth to 1 inch long. 
Large grains of magnetite, three-quarters of an inch long, and many 
grains of pyrite are included in the hornblende crystals, e^wcially in 

1 WRsblngton. H, 6., Tbe petrosraphtcal proTlnce of Bsaez Conntf, Hui. : loot. Geology. 
TOl. T, p. 121, 18BB. 
•tl. S. Oeol. Barrey Bnll, 1*8, p, 7T, 1897. 
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the larger ones. Many white spots of freeh, glassy, or dull-lnstered 
oligoclase are half an inch long. The groimdmass in part p<^ri2e8 
in soft colors like nephelite. 

The rock of a dike close to the northwestern boundary of Fram- 
ingham is a dull-black aphanitic trap, showing black, pit«hlike spots 
from altered olivine. The long blades and needles of violet titanifer- 
OU8 augite are later and, with the feldspar crystals, have a flmdal 
arrangement around the very abundant automorphic olivine crystals, 
which are altered to brown-yellow serpentine, and are ctanmonly 
corroded and surrounded by a border of iddingsite. 

Washington describes some not quite typical camptonite that cuts 
the foyaite of Salem Neck and the augite syenite of Cfmey Island in 
Salem Harbor. It is a dense, black, nonporphyritic rock made up of 
much brown hornblende (barkevikite), a little pyroxene, labradorite, 
a little orthoclase, and some magnetite and apatite. Its chemical 
composition is given below. Similar rocks that occur in cramection 
with the great Medford dike are described by Hobbs.' 

Chemical composition of camptonlte from Bttlem Ifeck, Mom.* 

[H. 8. WnshlngtoD, tntlratl 

SiO. 46. 59 

TIO. 1. 41 



A1.0. 17. 55 

Ferf), 1. 68 

TeO 10. 46 

MgO 7. 76 

CaO - 10. 64 



H,0 (below 110° C.) 

H^ (above 110' O.) 



DIABASE DIKES. 

Crosby,' who divides the dikes of the Boston Basin into two series, 
of Carboniferous and Triassic age, respectively, says of the older: 

The normal trend of tbe numerous dikes of this series Is apuroxlmately east- 
west, and they rarely vary more than 30° from the normal. Although commonly 
approximately vertical, they are more likely than the Triassic dikes to exhibit 
a distinct hade, especially In the sedimentary terranes. tbe manifest tendency 
being to conform witb tbe strike jolots of the fndosing formation. In other 
words, these are longitudinal dikes, traversing a series of unsymmetrlc Mds 
and sympathizing In attitude with the tension plane* of the fletttres, having 
been developed during a period of folding and strike or thmst faniUng. In tbe 
dikes of this series transverse columnar jointing Is rarely distinctly developed. 
TJthologlcally they are rather fine grained greenstones, the original or normal 
constituents having suffered extensive chlorltlzatlon and epidotlzatlon, in con- 
sequence of which the dlabnse Is somewhat Immune to kaollnlzatlon and to be 
reckoned am.ing the more resistant rocks of the region. 

» Hobba, W. H., On the petrographlcal charftctem ot a dike ot diabase In the Boston 
BaiiD : Harvard Col!. Muh. Camp. Zool. Ball., vol. IS, p. 10, 1888. 
•Jour. Geology, vol. T, p, 285, 1899. 
■ Crosby, W. O., Am. Geologlat, vol. 36, p. 8S, lOOS. 
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Diabase dikes of Carbtmiferons age, although abundant in the 
Boston district, are in many places too much decomposed for accu- 
rate determination. White * describes several dikes from the Blue 
Hills and Merrill " a number from Nantasket. They seem to be, for 
the most part, normal diabase without olivine, 

Crosby ' describes 119 diabase dikes in Nantasket, of which he dis- 
tinguishes three series: (1) A pre-Carboniferous group cut by the 
Quincy granite (see p. 185) ; (2) a Carboniferous group, discussed 
here; and (3) a Triassic group, discussed below (pp. 272 et seq.). 

Chemical composition of diabase (camptonoge) from Bockport, Mast.* 
[H. B. WasblngtoD, aoalyst.] 
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Q-UAimTATITE CIiASSITICAIION OF lONEOTTS BOCKS 07 BASTXSBN 

KASSACHTTSETTS. 

The following tabular arrangement of some of the rocks of eastern 

Massachusetts, in accordance with the quantitative classification, 

brings out their chemical peculiarities very clearly : 
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S. AlkaUoilBtii. 



■ White. T. G.. A contrlbutloD to the petrography ol tbe Boston Basin : Boston Soc. Nat. 
Hist. Proc, vol. 28, p. 142, 1897. 

■ Merrill, Q. P., Boatoa Sot. Nat. Hlat. Occasional Pape 
• CrOBby, W. O., Nantasket and Coharact : Boaton Boc. ^ 

V(d. 1, pt. 1, pp. 129-131, 1883. 
'Joor, Geology. t(.1, 7, p. 289, 1899. 
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BEDROCK BENEATH CAPE COB. 

Nothing is known of the bedrock beneath Cape Cod, but an in- 
teresting suggestion as to its character or that of the rock beneath 
the sea on the north is ctmtained in an article hy Julien^ on the 
pebbles at Harwich, on the cape. The glacial ^bbles consist al- 
most wholly of crystalline rocks in considerable variety, in which, 
however, three types predominate. The commonest rock is a coarse 
binary granite, in some specimens porphyroidal, which grades into 
hornblende monzonita Its sheared form seems to be represented 
by pebbles of granite gneiss or aplite schist, without mica, and a 
very few of fine biotite gneiss. 

The granite appears to have been cut by two sorts of dikes, both 
of which are represented by abundant pebbles. One sort consists 
of pinkish rhyolite porphyry, white felsite, or finely striped rhyo- 
lit«, whose sheared form appears to be a white phyllitic gneiss, 
with a minute augen texture. The other is rather fine grained 
gabbro mad6 up of white feldspar and a greeni^-black hornblende- 
like mineral. When sheared it passes into hard greenstone, com- 
monly decidedly S(diisto6e, and perhaps into banded schist. There 
are also several sorts of finely crystalline schist, probably metamor- 
phic, a few small grains of serpaitine, and some flakes of blue- 
black argillite. All these rocks are notably poor in mica of any 
kind, and no mica is found even in the sands and clays, at least in 
flakes visible to the naked eye. 

On the other hand, pebbles of the rocks characteristic of east- 
em Massachusetts have not been found on Cape Cod, in spite of 
■ careful search, but Mr. Keith has called my attention to the fact that 
rocks of the types described above are found near Portland, Maine, 
except the white rhyolite. 

LATE CARBONIFEBOUS MEDIOSIUCIC AND STJBSHJCIC 
IGNEOUS BOCKS OF CENTRAL AND WESTERN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

BELCHEBTOWN TONAZJTE AND ASSOCIATES BOCBS. 

QENBRAL CHARACTER. 

A stock of tonalite (the Belchertown tonalite) 8 miles square, 
associated with more mafic rocks (the whole like the so-called " Cort- 
landt series" on the Hudson), occupies a position along the eastern 
border fault of the Connecticut Valley and is balanced by the similar 
tonalite in Hatfield along the western border fault. A narrow belt 
of tonalite extends from the northwest comer of the stock for 12 
' JoUen, A. A., Science, new ser., vol. 26, p. 631, 1S07. 
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miles northward along the eastern fault to North Leverett and 
another extends 30 miles southward along the same fault into Con- 
necticut. The great stock of the Prescott diorito, which is asso- 
ciated with the toaatite, lies along the Swift Kiver fault, next east, 
which starts at the nortieast comer of the Belchertown stock and 
is accompanied by much hornblende granite that may be associat«d 
with the tonalite series. 

Broad belts of subsilicic rocks — pyroxenite, homblendite, and 
cortlandtite — appear in the mass. They btraid with the tonalite and 
have the aspect of segregations, rather than of dikes. Except norite, 
all the types of the " Cortlandt series " appear here- Norite is the 
principal type in the Hudson Eiver area but tonalite is here. 
Within a radius of 12 miles are several targe stocks of olivine gab- 
bro, wehrlite, enstatite homblendite, picrite, and sasonite, and sub- 
silicic rocks are then absent for many miles. All these masses are 
assumed to be offshoots of the same parent magma and to form 
a disconnected selvage of subsilicic differentiates of the main 
tonalite mass. 

The adjacent Amherst schist projects out over the main tonalite 
mass and becomes coarsely fibrolitic, and an area of mica schist and 
highly crystalline limestone rests on the tonalite near its center. It 
is therefore afisumjed that the tonalite, as well as the whole group of 
subsilicic dikes, was erupted in late Carboniferous or post-Carbon- 
iferous time. All the members of the group cut the Brlmfield schist, 
and no known facts militate against assigning the tonalite and asso- 
ciated rocks to the Carboniferous. The assumption of such an age 
for the saxonite, however, involves a somewhat hazardous hypothesis, 
for the saxonite masses are surrounded by Pelham granite, which 
has a contact dioritic phase against the tonalite and hence is younger 
than that rock. The hypothesis mentioned is briefly that the saxonite 
is older than the granite and that the present masses are huge 
inclusions that were involved in the granite magma during its 
irruption. 

_ INFLUENCE OP LIHESTOHE ON THE DIFTERENTIATION OP THE MAFIC 
TTPES. 

The most plausible explanation of the mafic variants is that, as 
at Predazzo and Cortlandt, they are hybrids produced by the ab- 
sorption of limestone, a large bed of which rests on the adjacent 
tonalite. At the south end of the large pyroxenite area in the south 
end of Belchertown village are several small beds of limestone, prob- 
ably Devonian. One specimen which was analyzed contained only 
60244°— BnlL 687— IT 14 
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calcinm carbouate and mnch gmax grsoular pjroxMie. The lime- 
Btone grades into a green pyrozene-plagiodue rock. Tbe bombleode 
pyrozenite and that with' luster-mottled plates of biotite fnxn the 
large adjacent area show iu every tiiin section grains of (»-iginal 
calcit«, evea in the pyroxene. On the east slope of the hill a mile 
ntH^hwest of Belchertown the same green pyrozenite is bo foll'of 
calcite that it weathers to a spongy friable mass. The freshest cort- 
landtite effervesces with acid. 

The homblendite 2 miles east of Belchertown contains 6-inch nod- 
ulee made up of green diopside, dark hornblende, chabazite, and 
scolecite, all intercrystallized in a loosely porous mass of tuning- 
faced crystals, with fresh diopside grains bristling oa the fresh 
zeolitee. Doubtless a block of limestone has been altered in the 
magma, its water promoting the formation of zeolites and producing 
perhaps the porous structure, for the wholly fresh surfaces and lack 
of rurt or tarnish show that tiiis structure is not the result of the 
recent leaching of a calcite remnant in which zeolites had formed. 

These variants are not found in the eastern and western belts of 
Bubsilicie rock but are found in the middle belt, jnst Miere the 
Bemardston formation crosses it. 

CBTTSH ZONES OF THE TONAUTE ALONO THE OKEAT VALLET FAULTS. 

The Connecticut Valley is a sunken area or graben, bounded on 
che east and west sides by normal faults, and similar faults bound Qm 
valley next to it on the east, that of Swift River. 

These faults have not only been the loci of considerable and Icmg- 
continued movements, but the fault fissures have in places been the 
channels through which a mediosilicic magma has been eztruded. 
On the one hand, great stocks of tonalit« and diorite have come up in 
Belchertown, Hatfield, and Prescott, and, on the other hand, the 
tonalite has filled the fissures for many miles, and intrusion and 
mashing have alternated with each other for a distance of more than 
30 miles from a point east of Mount Toby southward into Connecti- 
cut. The east side of the valley is bounded by a crush zone, in places 
100 rods wide, where the tonalite has been mashed into small angular 
fragments and changed into chlorite gneiss or green chloritic horn- 
stone, locally called Shay's flint (from its use in Shay's rebellion), 
and extensive veins of epidotic quartz and calcite have beoi de- 
veloped and subordinate mineralization uid the formation of zeolites 
have occurred. The rocks from all these localities show in tliin sec- 
tions much secondary calcite and chlorite with shreds of biotite and 
hornblende, saussuritic feldspars whose twin banding is obliterated 
or much twisted, and rare remnants of an original pyrozeoie. 
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In the Swift Biver valley the crush zone is well developed on the 
west slope of the high hills south ol Cooleyville and continoee fioafch 
in the high bluffs for several miles. It is shown exceptionally well 
in the city quarry at the north boundary of Northampton. The zone 
of extreme crushing passes throu^ Baggs Hill, where it is 100 rods 
wide, and along the western border of the Belcbertown area, where 
it contains very thick qaartz veins. The tonalite is completely 
gneissoid for a mile farther east. 

BELCHEHTOWN TONALrTE AND ITS VARIANTS. 

Tonalite. — The Belchertown tonalite, named for its occurrence at 
Belcbertown, is a quartz-homblende-biotite diorite in which the 
hornblende is commonly secondary after diallage. It is light gray, 
completely granular, and of medium, regular grain. Some of the 
quartz is amethystine and blends with the bright green of the horn- 
blende to form a beautiful rock. Much of the rock is full of small 
aplite dikes or is sUicified along a network of old fissures so that it 
is strongly ribbed on weathered surfaces. 

Microscopically the quartz is fuU of rigid needles and appears 
also in micrographic growths. The principal feldspar is a doubly 
twinned, rather alkalic plagioclase and the orthoclase is a fine- 
grained microperthite. The diallage is in large grains or crystals 
full of red-brown rods or plates which are inherited by the secondary 
hornblende. The rock is commonly much saussuritized and full of 
quartz-epidote veins. Crystals of titanit« and large ones of apatite 
appear. Many xenoliths of pyroxenite and homblendit« like the 
main mafic mass appear in the tonalite. The tonalite has altered the 
adjacent mica schist along the contact to coarse fibrolite schist with 
fibrolite blades 2 to 3 inches long and half an inch wide. There is 
much granular epidote rock along the border. 

A mile northeast of Scantic, in Hampden, a 20-foot dike of tonalite 
trends N. 20° E. along the 500-foot contour and near the great east- 
em border fault, along which all the tonalite appears farther north. 
A quarter of the surface consists of squarish grains of shining black 
pyroxene embedded in a white fine-grained groundmass, very loose 
textured and so fresh that quartz and feldspar can not be distin- 
guished, 

Tonalite aplite.— f^ broad band of tonalite aplite— a beautiful 
fine-grained, pearl-gray, wholly massive rock — is exposed vloag the 
south border of the main mass. In thin sections it shows small 
phenocrysts of diallage and zonal plagioclase in a granophync 
groundmass. Generally the diallage has been recrystallized into an 
aggregate of grains of aogite and magnetite or into Uadee of 
hornblende. 
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Cortlandtite or oUvine-hoT^lende pyroxenite. — In the middle oi 
the tonalite at D. Griffin's place at Uie end of a blind road south 
of Rock Rinunon, among the Facing Hills, the tonalite grades into 
cortlandtite through decrease in imd lack of feldspar. The rock is 
coarse grained and contains great plates of hornblende, luster mot- 
tled by pyroxene and by resorbed grains of olivine containing spinel. 
A green pyroxene, commonly black bordered, is the chief c<nistituent. 
Flat sheets, an inch square, of minute biotite scales divide the rock 
into 6-sided to 12-sided polyhedral forms 1 to 2 inches in diameter, 
into which it falls apart on weathering. 

Pyroxenite. — A porphyritic hornblende pyroxenite occurs at T. S. 
Haskell's place, west of Belchertown Center. The pyroxene is fibrous 
diallage'with central inclosures, and the large, stout, dark-green horn- 
blende crystals with black borders are porphyritic in the leek-green 
granular pyroxene. 

HombleTidite. — Just west of the cortlandtite is an area of horn- 
blendite — a blackish-green rock very like the mafic segregations 
from a locality 2\ miles southeast of Forge Pond at the north edge 
of the area but containing a little titanite and small perfect crystals 
of allanite, surrounded by rust-brown borders and radiating fissures. 
Great dikes of coarse-grained, highly pjagioclasic, tourmaline-bor- 
dered pegmatite outcrop near each of these localities, and the rocks 
may have some genetic relation to each other. 

Pyroxene homhlendite. — Near the center and more abundantly 
near the borders of the cortlandtite mass are areas of pyroxene hom- 
blendite — a rock composed of an aggregate of stout, rather light- 
green hornblende blades with much pyroxene, cut, except near the 
border, by the large biotJte plates. 

Dialla^e-albite gaihro. — Large bowlders of diallage-albite gab- 
bro — a rock forming a transition from the tonalite to the pyroxen- 
ites — are found in the northern part of Belchertown. The broad 
crystals of albite Just isolate the large leek-green diallage crystals, 
which are bordered by black hornblende oriented to the diallage. The 
albite contains uncommonly large crystals of apatite, many of them 
half an inch long, titanite crystals half an inch square, perfect 
zircons, and a little granophyric quartz. 

Chemical character. — The chemical character of the Belchertown 
tonalite and some of the associated rocks is shown by the following 
tabulated results of analyses, which Include also one of the rock next 
described, the olivine gabbro of New Braintree. 
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Chemiedl compoaition of Belohertown tonalite and associated rocJct. 
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eoL Surrey. 
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OLIVINB OABBRO AND WXHRUTE. 



A number of isolated dikes and great bosses of gabbroid rocks 
which duplicate the more mafic types of the " Cortlandt series " are 
scattered across southern Worcester Comity. The rocks are found in 
the midst of the schists or the granites and show no definite rela- 
tions to any other rocks. They are characterized by abundant 
rich brown hornblende having a large extinction angle, commonly 
in very large plates and much of it poikilitic, which may or may not 
be accompanied by grains of pyroxene, plagioclase, and olivine. 
However, even where plagioclase alone is present with the horn- 
blende it is highly calcic and the rock is so near to the common type 
that it can best be classed with the gabhros. 

The gabbro occurs typically in a great volcanic core, 350 by 630 
feet in area, which forms a conspicuous black mesa-like elevation 
in the whit« granite, 2^ miles south of New Braintree village. A 
great dike, 40 feet thick, outcrops IJ miles south of the village, and 
many bowlders of the rock are to be seen between that point and the 
village. 

The rock is a brown-black, medium-grained to coarse-grained, 
fresh, lustrous gabbro, in many places showing brilliant luster- 
mottled surfaces like the peridotites of the " Cortlandt series." It 
contains calcic plagioclase, enstatite, augite, biotite, olivine, apatite, 
chromite, magnetite, and pyrrhotite. The plagioclase, which is 
everywhere subordinate, is in two generations. It ocoutb in rounded 
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resorbed grains luster-mottling the other constituents and in later- 
formed grains against which the latest-formed minerals are molded. 
The olivine occurs in large rounded grains luster-mottling the 
augite-homblende plates or in large irregular forms with fine cleav- 
age. Keaction ijms are developed in great beauty and complexity. 
A broad ctmtact zone of small, stout, colorless augite crystals has 
formed between plagioclase and olivine exactly as in the rocks of 
the " Cortlandt series." A remarkable double reaction zone was 
formed where augite and plagioclase are in contact, consisting of a 
zone of hornblende separated from the unchanged augite by a zone 
of equal thickness of finely fibrous diallage. 

The chemical composition of this rock is shown in the tabulated 
results of analyses given on page 213. 

DLILLAOE HOBMBLXNDITE AND QABBHO. 

A fresh brownish-black rock of coarse to very coarse granitoid 
texture occurs at Fiskdale in Sturbridge, at the first branch in the 
road past Long Pond to Brookfield. It forms a large, rounded, 
homogeneous mass, the boundaries of which are concealed. 

The rock is a diallage homblendite showing on the surface squarish 
shining cleavages of hornblende. Under the microscope it is seen 
to be almost ideally fresh. The dominant mineral is red-brown 
hornblende containing but few inclusions — black grains and rods. 
The other constituents generally iuster-mottle the hornblende in 
rounded grains, but some of the faintly reddish diallage occurs in 
large plates. The centers are untwinned augite with a fine, almost 
micaceous cleavage. The feldspar is rare and highly calcic and in 
places biotite is abundant in large scales. 

The rock of the great stock at the graphite mine in Sturbridge is 
of the Fiskdale type, a fresh brown-black massive rock in which the 
shining hornblende blades are regularly elongate, giving the rock an 
ophitic aspect. Some of it is so coarse that bronzy luster-mottled 
cleavages of typical diallage exactly like that of Veltlin and an inch 
square are abundant The hornblende is in broad plates with strong 
pleochroism. Mu(^ of it is regularly twinned and is centrally 
crowded with black rods and grains. Both it and the diallage are 
luster-mottled by rounded grains of plagioclase, which, however, can 
not be much earlier, because in many places it swarms with rounded 
blebs of the hornblende. Some magnetite, pyrite, and calcite grains 
are scattered through the rock. 

STEATITE WITH KOKSCHABOfJTITE. 

The large stsatite (soapstone) bed at the east foot of Soapstone 
Hill) in North Dana, has be^ extensively quarried. It is a great 
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rounded mssa, 50 by 150 feet in area, in the Monson granodiorite. 
The iiuf:r<Hcope reveals good evidence of the derivation of the rock 
from an olivine gabbro, the secondary magnetite grains being ar- 
ranged in a network of squariE^ pyroxene crystals or in irregular 
medies suggesting olivine, and opaque white areas suggest altered 
feldspar. The rock is largely changed into a gray, fibrous mineral 
with the compositioQ of kokscharoffit«, which has altered to steatite. 
Its chemical composition is given below : 

Chemical compoiititM of ttealite, SoapstoTie Hill, Xorth Datta, Mais. 

[L. G. BaUiiB, ui>lTBt.| 

MgO 11.08 

K,0 . 11 

Na,0 „ 2. 28 

H^ 8. 17 

P^, . 14 

CO, .20 



PBE8COTT DIORITB. 

Packard Mountain, in Prescott, is formed by a stock of diorite, 3 
miles long and a mile wide, of unique type. Its central part con- 
sists of mas^ve, brownish-black, highly feldspathic rock, like a 
diabase but with brown interstitial hornblende in place of pyroxene. 
The hornblende is original, for In a large part of the mass it forms 
crystals more than half an inch square which envelop many labra- 
dorite rods. The hornblende crystals are invariably much dusted 
in the central third with black ore and grade into a colorless border. 
A few cores of pale-green pyroxene appear in the hornblende, and 
meuaccajiite and rutile, with leucoxene border, are abundant' 

In its southwestern part the diorite is a coarse white gabbroid 
rock, now saussuritic, composed largely of much altered sodic plagio- 
clase, containing much wemerit«, and distant tufts of actinolite, 
derived from the brown hombleade. This rock forms a narrow 
border around the entire mass, which lies along an important fault 
fissure extending northward from the Belchertown tonalit« mass, 
and seems to be in close relation to that rock. The two rocks have 
such conmuHi peculiarities as the luster-mottling and the central 
dusting of the hornblende. 



A great block of black saxonite is included in the Pelham granite 
in Pelham, a mile southwest of Mount Lincoln, and is locally known 

'U. S. OmL Sorre? Uon. 29, p. 342. pi. 3, fls. 3, 1SB8, 
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as the asbestos mine. (See p. 160.) It has been much woi^d for 
asbestos and corundum and has been opened for about 200 feet 
along the strike of the gneiss and is exposed for a breadth of 40 or 
50 feet. Other similar masses occur in Shutesbury, Pelham, Leverett, 
New Salem, and Wilbraham. The Pelham body has been described 
in detail elsewhere.' 

The rock is composed of colorless granular olivine, blackuied b; 
abundant chromite and magnetite and containing porphjritic plates 
of bronzy enstatite. Between it and the gneiss a thick contact zone, 
a " reaction rim " on a grand scale, has been developed, whose 
marked peculiarities are due to the strong contrast between the highly 
siliceous gneiss and the highly mafic saxonite, which contains only 
38 per cent of silica. Near the contact with the saxonite the granite 
gneiss ia more massive, less biotitic and quartzose, and resembles a 
granular andesite (silica 57.26 per cent, lime 8.7 per cent) , and next 
the contact it grades into a layer, in many places 2 to 3 feet thick, 
of snow-white, very fine grained anortiiite (indianite, lime 19.4 per 
cent). This contact layer is conmionly flesh-red from finely dis- 
seminated rutile or gray from the fine dust of tourmaline and 
wrinkling around many small blades of allanite. Near its inner 
border is an interrupted layer of jet-black, coarsely massive tour- 
maline, in many places 2 feet thick. The tourmaline occurs in im- 
perfect crystals some of which are a foot long and the toiirmaline 
layer contains small crystals of apatite and zoisite, some of the 
apatite prisms being 2 inches in diameter. The anorthit* layer is 
separated from the saxonite by a layer of coarsely matted, red-brown 
biotite, generally 4 to 6 inches but in places 4 feet thick, containing 
many nodules of dark-green fibrous actinolite and large nodules and 
crystals of corundum, commonly flecked with deep sapphire blue. 
As the thick contact zone seems wholly out of proportion to the small 
size of the blocks of saxonite, it is assumed that they are members of 
the older group of the Belchertown tonalite and associated rocks and 
are inclusions in the granite, and that the contact zone was developed 
in the granite when the rock was irrupted. 

The saxonite also has suffered a curious change in a layer from 3 
to 12 feet thick. It was broken into a mass of blocks and, starting 
from fissures, has been altered into colorless fibrous anthophyllite, 
which now forms a network made up of fibers set at right angles to 
the broad surfaces and meeting in the middle in a suture which 
represents the original fissure. This anthophyllite is the aSbestos 
which is mined, and its fibers are in places so fine that the mass has 
a ligniform appearance and blocks are obtained in which the fibers 
are more than 2 feet long. All this was due to early alteration. 

lU. 8. G«al. Barytj Mon. S9, pp. 47-06, IMS. 
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Later, by the action of percolating surface water, the olivine has 
changed to villarsite and serpentine, the biotite to Termiculite, and 
the allanit« to red guniinit«, while the apatite and anorthite have 
been bleached and the asbestos has been softened and hjdrated. 

In Wilbraham, 1^ miles south of Ellis Mills, are several old 
Indian soapstone quarries in which conditions are very similar to 
those at the Pelham asbestos mine. One common variety of rock 
there is full of remnants of olivine, another is a diallage rock pass- 
ing into a homblendite, a third' is a light grass-green granular 
pyroxenite, and a fourth is a coarse massive biotite rock. The first- 
named and last-named varieties, in an altered state, furnished the 
soapstone for the Indian pots. 

These blocks of saxonite are correlated in age with the similar 
rocks associated with the Belchertown tonalite, which are older than 
the Pelham granite, and their position surrounding the tonalite 
favors this view. In addition to this evidence, several of the Bel- 
chertown types, such as the pyroxenite and homblendite, are found 
in similar relations. The blocks have very irregular shapes and 
small blocks lie adjacent to the large ones in the granite gneiss. The 
thorough fissuring which aided the formation of the anthophyllite 
may have been due to the heating of the blocks by the granite magma. 
All these structures seem to indicate that the masses are inclusions, 
and they present an appearance very unlike that of small dikes in 
the uncrushed granite. The main argument, however, miist be 
drawn from the great extent of the contact alteration described 
above, which seems to have been out of all proportion to the heat 
effect that could have been produced by the small masses of saxonite, 
if they were intrusive, and which is wholly wanting where similar 
olivine-hearing rocks invade the adjacent schists. 

HINETTE. 

Two small dikes of altered mica trap that cut Carboniferous shale 
are described by Pirsson from Hulls Cove and Austin Hollow, on 
Conanicut Island, R. I.' The rock consdsts of orthoclase and biotite 
with some plagioclase, apatite, zircon, pyrite, titanite, and altera- 
tion products, as described by Lahee, who found seven such dikes, six 
of them cutting the fine greenish Carboniferous schist and one cut- 
ting the pre-Carboniferous granite.^ 
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CMemietU tompotUkm of wtfmetle, HvUt Cove, Oonantout Ititutd, B. 1. 
[L. T. PInKiD, antljat] 
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ImATK cabbonifuboits or post-cabbonifebotjs 
granites. 

CIBWBBAT. KEIdlTIONS. 

About one-half of that part of Maasachusetta which lies between 
the pre-Cambrisn rocks of the western upland and the area in- 
vaded by the DeTonisn ( t ) igneous eomplex of eastern Massachusetts, 
excluding the area of Triasac rocks in the Connecticut Valley, ia 
occupied by granite and associated igneous rocks. The rocks occur 
in elongate oval or lenticular areas, mostly large, and some of them 
occupying many square miles of territory. The larger areas extend 
northward into New Hampshire or southward into Crainecticut. 
The granites and associated rocks are intruded into the surround- 
ing fMTuations and are, except a few trap dikes, the youngest in- 
durated rocks of the State, again excluding the Trlassic rocks. 
Although including a C(»i8iderable number of varieties, they are all 
of the same general litliol(^c character, being almost wholly mus- 
covitic or biotitic rocks of rather alkalic composition and showing 
a tendency toward foliated and porphyritic textures. As they are 
of the same general character and display the same intrusive rela- 
tions to ihe surrounding rocks, they are regarded as of the same 
general age and are ^ouped together. Some of the granites are 
certainly intruded into the Carboniferous strata of the Worcester 
and Merrimack troughs and are therefore late Carboniferous or post- 
Carboniferous, and the whole assemblage of these rocks is there- 
fore regarded as of that age. 

In a general way these rocks display a rough relation between 
their geographic position and their lithologic character, and for 
convenience in description they are therefore separated on such a 
double basis into eight groupa 
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QEMERAL CHARACTER. 

The late Carboniferous granites of the region lying east of and 
including the Worcester trough are all of the same general type. They 
are characteristically biotite-muscoTite granites, in many places 
porphjritic and not uncommonly somewhat gneissoid, and are ac- 
companied by slightly younger pegmatitic intrusions. In several 
areas they are associated with somewhat older dioritic rocks, which, 
nevertheless, appear to be comagmatic with and of the same general 
age as the granites. 

The rocks occur in a series of large areas, some of them several 
miles wide and many miles long, that extend from a point near Dover, 
N. H., southwestward across New Hampshire and Massachusetts 
into eastern Connecticut and thence across southwestern Rhode Island 
to the coast. The granites and pegmatites also occur in innumerable 
dikes and small intrusive sheets and lenses of all sizes cutting the 
intervening rocks. So extensive was this granitic invasion that in 
the areas occupied by the "Bolton" gneiss, by the strata of the 
Merrimack trough, and by the gneisses and schists lying between the 
Merrimack and Worcester troughs, scarcely an outcrop can be found 
without one or more intrusive bodies of granite or pegmatite. The 
rocks of the Worcester trough have not been so extensively invaded 
by small bodies of granite, but dikes and veins of pegmatite are fairly 
conunim in them. 

Although of the same general type and age, the rocks of different 
parts of the region display certain characteristics on the basis of 
which they have been separated into formations. Those of the areas 
east of the Merrimack trough are mapped as Andover granite and 
Straw Hollow diorite, those of the areas in and west of that trough 
as Ayer granite and Dracut diorite, and those of southwestern Rhode 
Island as Sterling granite gneiss and Westerly granite. 

" BOLTON " GNEISS. 

The " Bolton " gneiss seems to me to be a superficial variant of the 
Andover granite caused by its contact reaction with a cover of Brim- 
field and Paxton schists, now mostly eroded. If this view is correct 
it should be treated here, but because of the disagreement as to its 
origin it is described with other rocks of undetermined age on pages 
80-83. 

8TSAW HOLLOW DIOBm:. 

A number of large dikes or intrusive lenses and sheets of dioritic 
rock occur in the part of the " Bolton " gneiss area that lies between 
Hudson and &Cllbury, in the Brimfield schist in Northboro, and in 
the Wtwcester pfayllite in Worcester and Shrewsbury. They display 
a marked tendency to occur in, alongside of, or near lenses of Brim- 
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field schist, and the rock of wbidi they are cc»apo8ed appears to be 
a border variant or differentiate of the Andover granite magma and 
in some way to owe its peculiar character to its occurrence in con- 
nection with the schist bodies. 

The rock of these intrusiTe masses ranges from gray gneissoid 
quartz diorite throu^ brown and black traplike rocks to hom- 
blendite. The diorite and quartz diorite ordinarily contain both 
olive-green biotite and pale secondary hornblende. The rock of 
some masses a\so contains diopside, as in the areas near Hudson. 
That of the great dike at the type locality at Straw Hollow in 
Northboro is porphyritic and contains saussuritized plagioclase 
phenocrysts nearly an inch long. Under the microscope it is seen 
to be composed of large shapeless patches and wisps and fasciculate 
groups of pale-green actinolite, and this mineral, together with much 
zoisit«, is also disseminated evenly through the large, distinctly 
twinned, and uncruEhed feldspar crystals. Large elongate groups 
of coarse leucoxene with minute centers of ore are very common. 
The actinolite has the habit of that mineral in schists, and presum- 
ably it is secondary and the rock has been altered from diabase or 
diorite. 

The large mass of diorite and quartz diorit« near Clamshell Fond, 
southeast of Clinton, is generally schistose or gneissic and ranges 
from amphibolite to quartz-mica diorite. It is irregularly intruded 
into the Carboniferous schists and in places contains abundant frag- 
ments of other rocks. Although lying between the Merrimack and 
Worcester troughs it is mapped with the Straw Hollow diorite. 

Some of the hornblendite in the masses near Hudson is made up 
of close-set, equant, brown hornblende crystals an inch on a side, 
many of them poikiiitic and with splendent cleavage. The horn- 
blende is in reality almost colorless and owes its apparent color to 
interposed plates of biotite and hematite, A coarse colorless, doubly 
cleaving diallage is common in trains of crystals or luster-mottling 
the hornblende. There is generally no ore except in stout rods in the 
hornblende or in plates in the diopside. The scanty quartz is micro- 
graphic and labradorite is g^ieraUy present Other dikes of horn- 
blendite occur in Shrewsbury and Worcester and near Thompson, 
Conn. The rock is everywhere fresh and uncnished. 

ANDOVER GBANrrE. 

The main mass of the Andover granite occupies a roughly rhombic 
area, about 10 miles on a ade, having its comers near North An- 
dover, Middleton, Wilmington, and North Tewksbury. Several 
tonguelike masses project from its southwestern side for a nimiber 
of miles into the " Bolton " gneiss area and one, the southernmost, 
extends in a narrow belt past Concord and Mayuard to Hudson and 
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Marlboro. Many long tiun lenses and sheets of all sizes, down to 
small dikes, are intruded into the rocks of the " Bolton " gneiss com- 
plex and a few of the largest have been shown on the geologic map. 
Several small intrusive masses occur also in the Salem gabbro-diorite 
and the Newburyport quartz diorite in Essex County. The main 
mass of the granite lies in an area which has not been examined in 
detail, and ite extent and relations are known only in a general way. 
It is, in fact, possible that more detailed study will show that the 
area now mapped as one is in reality several, separated by narrow 
belts of older rocks. 

The granite is typically a biotite-muscovite granite of moderately 
coarse and generally somewhat uneven grain. It is generally, but 
not everywhere, more or less foliated, and in many places is strcmgly 
gneissic. Portions of it are porphyritic, and aplitic and pegmatitic 
phases abound, both as irregular schlieren in the general mass and 
as somewhat later dikes and veins with fairly sharp contacts. Its 
color ranges from nearly white to dark gray, and some of the more 
gneissic phases are strongly but irregularly banded with white and 
almost black layers. 

The rock is composed essentially of feldspar, quartz, muscovite, 
and biotite. The feldspars are generally coarse microcUne and 
albite, but a little orthoclase and microperthite are found in some 
specimens. Muscovite is nearly everywhere present, but consider- 
able masses of the rock contain little or no biotite. Both micas are 
ordinarily rather uniformly distributed tbrough the rock in moder- 
ately small flakes, but in the pegmatitic phases both tend to be 
segregated a^d to occur in large plates, an inch or so across. Garnet 
is common in the rock and is abundant in the pegmatites, in some 
of which it reaches a considerable development. The granite also 
displays a greisen phase, consisting almost wholly of quartz and 
muscQvitfi. 

The Andover granite is intrusive into or against all the sur- 
rounding rocks and is, so far as known, the youngest rock, with the 
exception of a few trap dikes, in the region in which it occurs. It 
has, however, been folded and faulted along with the neighboring 
older rocks. 

DBACUT DIOiaTB AND ASSOCIATED QABBBO. 

The name Dracut diorit«, taken from the town of Dracut, north 
of Lowell, is applied to a dioritic rock, with associat«d tonalitic and 
noritic phases, which seems to be closely related to the Ayer granite. 

The rock occurs in three large stocklike masses and in several 
small stocks or dikes. The principal mass, which is 2 miles broad 
and 9 or 10 miles long and of roughly rhomboidal outline, lies just 
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north of Lowell and extends from the nei^borhood of North 
Chehnsford northeastward acroes western Dracut and possibly into 
Pelham, K. H, It is best exposed cm and about Ledge Hill in the 
Pawtucketville quart«r of Lowell, betwe^i Ledge Hill tmd Collins- 
ville, and on Bump and Winter hills in Dracnt It is also exposed 
on both sides of Merrimack Biver in western Lowell and in North 
Chelmsford. The second mass, about 3 miles broad and 5 miles long 
and of oral outline, extends northeast from Lowell to the Sssex 
County line. It is best exposed in the hills back of Bellegrove, a 
Tillage on the north side of the Merrimack midway between Lowell 
and Lawrence. The third area, which lies in the southwestern part 
of Nashna, N. H., and extends into Massachusetts, diows mostly a 
dark biotite granite gneiss like the " Bolton," which has a diorite 
border like the Straw Hollow rock (p. 219). The gneiss grades 
downward into the Ayer granite. The diorite is best exposed north- 
east of Lovewell Fond in southwestern Nashua and near Hollis 
Depot. Small intrusive masses or dikes, not shown on the map, 
occur at several places in Lowell, Dracut, Dunstable, and Westford, 
and in Pelham, N, H. 

The rock displays considerable diversity of character and possibly 
some rocks not properly belonging in the formation have been in- 
cluded with it in mapping. The commonest and most widely dis- 
tributed type is a moderately coarse grained biotitic granodiorite or 
quartz diorite, which generally ctmtains subordinate augite or hyper- 
sthene and in many places some hornblende, and which shows a 
strong tendency toward a foliated or gneissic structure. This phase 
grades on the one hand into rather fine grained hornblende diorite, 
in most places rather definitely banded or schistose, and on the other 
hand into medium-grained norite or hypersthene gabbro, having a 
subporphyritic texture with crystals or crystalline aggregates of 
hypersthene, augite, or hornblende, and biotite, in a finer-grained 
groundmass. The noritic phase is characteristic of the area north- 
east of Lowell. It is far from uniform in texture and composition 
and merges in places into a fine-grained homblendic rock. It is not 
gneissic but is characterized by schlieren and apparent flow-banding. 

No contacts of 'what is certainly Dracut diorite with older rocks 
have been observed, but north of Winter Hill in Dracut and in the 
adjacent part of Pelham, N. H., and in the northern part of Dun- 
stable and near Hollis Depot, N. H., the biotite-quartz schist and 
actinolite quartzite are cut by dikes or sills of coarse and fine gneissic 
hornblende diorite of the Dracut type. Near Pine Ridge station in 
Westford a large irregular dike of the same type of diorite cots the 
Brimfield schist of the Shrewsbury-Lowell belt. Although no con- 
tacts of the diorite with the adjacent Merrimack quartaite have been 
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seen, the areal relations of the two formations are such that the dio- 
rite is probably younger than and intrusive into the quartzite. The 
noritic mass northeast of Lowell, for example, is nearly surrounded 
by the quartzite, which, north of Christian Hill, is deformed as 
though by the intrusion of the diorite mass ea^ of it, and an apparent 
outcrop of diorite in the western part of Ixtwell is so situated that, 
unless it is an enormous bowlder, it must be an intrusion in the 
quartzite, which outcrops on both ^des of it, though no contacts are 
exposed. 

In the old quarries on Ledge Hill and in some other places the 
diorite is cut by dikes of pegmaljte, of aplite or felsite, and of dia- 
base of probably Triassic age. On Bump Hill, and near HoUis 
Depot and Kashua, X. H., it is cut by dikes of pegmatitic granite of 
the Ayer type. On the other hand, the diorite at Middlesex station 
and especially that in N^orth Chelmsford is a tonalite or granodiorite, 
intermediate in composition between the diorite of Ledge Hill and 
the Ayer granite, and apparently the main diorite mass merges south- 
westward through this rock into the granite of the Ayer-Tyngsboro 
area. This view is strengthened by the facts that in several places 
the granite of that area is distinctly dioritic and that the dioritlc 
portions seem to be without definite boundaries and to mei^ into 
the normal granite on all sides. 

The Dracut diorite is believed to be of the same general age as 
the Ayer granite, but slightly older, and to represent the first solid- 
ified and more mafic portion of the magma, which crystallized into a 
rock richer in biotite and other mafic minerals and poorer in quartz 
and orthoclase than the normal granite. The diorite, therefore, like 
the granite, is regarded as of late CaiHboniferous or post-Carbonif- 
erous age, a conclusion supported by its apparently intrusive rela- 
tion to the Merrimack quartzite and the Brimfield schist It presum- 
ably extends northeastward, in a series of disconnected areas, well 
across New Hampshire. The so-called syenite of Exeter and New- 
market in New Hampshire is a similar rock of apparently ihe same 
age, as are also small diorite masses in Salem and Atidnstm, N. H. 

ATEB GEANITB. 

DigtrihuUon. — ^The Ayer granite occurs in several detached areas 
in a belt extending from Hampstead, N. H,, through Ayer and 
Worcester, Mass., into Connecticut. The type area extends nearly 
half the length of the belt, or from Hampstead to a point between 
Harvard and Bolton, and is 6 miles across at its widest part, between 
Westford and East Groton. Several smaller areas lie north of and 
in general parallel to it, and in New Hampshire it divides into long, 
tapering strips. Southwest of Bolton the granite occurs in a num- 
ber of smaU areas in Clinton, Boylston, and Worcester, and still 
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farther southwest in three larger areas, one of which reaches the 
south boundary of the State. Besides the areas mapped the granite 
and its associated aplit«s and pegmatites also occur in a number of 
dikes and veins in the Carboniferous strata of the Worcester and 
Merrimack troughs and in many veins, dikes, and intrusive sheets 
and lenses of all sizes in the areas of gneiss and schist lying between 
the two troughs. 

The granite is a fairly resistant rock and, as a rule, is well exposed 
throughout its range. It is extensively quarried in Worcester, about 
Graniteville in Westford, and at Fletchers near North Chelmsford, 
and in a small way at many ledges in Tyngsboro, Ayer, and other 
places. It is much used for retaining walls, bridge abutments, and 
similar massive masonry and for curbstones and paving blocks. 

Belations. — The Ayer granite, like the Andover granite, is intru- 
sive into or against all the surrounding rocks and is, with the excep- 
tion of a few trap dikes, the youngest rock in the region where it 
occurs. Where intrusive into foliated rocks it has, like the Andover 
granite, penetrated those rocks along foliation planes in sheets rang- 
ing in thickness from a fraction of an inch to many feet, and the 
metamorphic rocks have also been impregnated in many places by 
the granitic magma. On the other hand, where the granite has in- 
vaded the Worcester phyllite, the Oakdale quartzite, or the Merri- 
mack quartzite, or is in eruptive contact with one of those formations, 
the contacts are nearly everywhere sharp and with few apophyses, 
alUiough in some places extensive plexuses of quartz veins have been 
developed in the sedimentary rocks close to the contacts and the 
sedimentary rocks themselves have been greatly altered, with the 
abundant development of metamorphic minerals. The granite, how- 
ever, diows little or no endomorphic contact alteration. 

All the rocks have been greatly deformed since the irruption of the 
granite, which has been greatly crushed and sheared in some places. 
Some of its present contacts with other rocks are probably along fault 
planes, and there the originally intrusive relation is not evident. 

Character. — The rock is typically a biotite-muscovite granite of 
moderately coarse grain. In many places it is coarsely porphyritic, 
containing feldspar phenoerysts 1 to 3 inches long, or is blotched with 
large patches of feldspar crystals. (See Pis. V, B, and VI.) The 
feldspar is orthoclase and coarse microcline, made opaque centrally 
by crowded microlites of muscovite and epidote and containing peg- 
like growths of albite, which also veneers much of the microcline 
and appears in separate grains. The albite is generally full of scales 
of muscovite, which commonly crowd the central area and leave free 
the border, where quartz, free from rutile needles, occurs in micro- 
graphic arrangement. Where the rock is porphyritic many of the 
fel^ar phenoerysts are arranged parallel to the original surface 
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of the intrufiive mass, perhaps by slight flow, which also produced 
the cracking and faulting of the crystals, 'as suggested by Crosby, 
or perhaps this arrangement was caused by outward pressure in the 
uprising mass, as suggested by Van Hise. 

In Harvard, Ayer, and Littleton much, perhaps half, of the gran- 
ite is of the coarse porphyritic type just described. It occurs in 
broad bands with a northeast-southwest trend, which alternate with 
broad bands of the normal, moderately fine grained, even-textured 
rock. Here and there are a few bands or perhaps schlieren of dark 
dioritic rock, poorer in quartz and richer in biotite than the normal 
granite, and in places containing a little hornblende. Northeast of 
Graniteville, and especially in the quarries there and at Fletchers 
the rock is typically the normal, even-grained granite, and the por- 
phyritic phase is rare. Northeast of Merrimack Eiver gneissic phases 
predominate, and some of the gneisses are almost aplitic, containing 
but little biotite and in places a little actinolite. In Groton and . 
Tyngsboro the granite grades in places into dioritic areas that ap- . 
pear to be without definite boundaries and are probably local mag- 
matic variations. The granite also appears to grade eastward past 
North Chelmsford into the granodiorite phase of the Dracut diorite, 
although in Dracut and elsewhere dikes of aplite and pegmatite cut 
the diorite. 

The rock of the type area just described is fairly characteristic of 
the occurrences of the Ayer granite as a whole, but that of some of 
the other areas which present interesting local peculiarities will be 
described in greater detail. 

CltTUon areas. — Two small lenses of Ayer granite make the ridges 
between which the gorge of Nashua River at Clinton has been ex- 
cavated along a narrow strip of Worcester phyllite. The upper end 
of the gorge, where the bold ridges furnished admirable natural but- 
tresses, was selected as a suitable site for the great dam that holds 
back the water of the Wachusett Reservoir. 

The western and smaller granite mass is one-third mile wide and 3 
miles long and forms the ridge on which the main part of Clinton 
is built. The new cut of the Boston & Maine Railroad at the west 
end of the dam and the excavation for the spillway of the reservoir 
together give an exposed section completely across the granite. The 
rock is coarse-grained, porphyritic, and entirely massive at the west 
side of the area but progressively more jointed, faulted, slicken- 
sided, and crushed toward the east side. Just southeast of the west 
end of the railroad cut the granite is in contact with both the Oak- 
dale quartzite and the Worcester phyllite. The quartzite is not 
visibly altered at the contact, and the phyllite, a thinly fissile rock, 
with minute needles of chiastolite, shows only the minimum of 
alteration. 

50344'— Bull. 587—17 .16 
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The eastern and larger granite mass has a maximum width of a 
mile and extends fi-om the east end of the reservoir for 5 miles norUi- 
eastward beyond Bolton station. It is a coarsely porphyritic biotite 
granite, with microcline phenocrysts, many of which are 3 incbes 
long. (See Pis. V", B, and VI.) They are commonly shattered into 
small pieces which have been only slightly separated. In many 
places they lie parallel to the original surface of the mass, which 
arrangement, as Crosby has observed, seems to have been caused by 
fdighX flow parallel to that surface and might in some cases fumisJi a 
clue to the original form of the mass. At the east end of the rail- 
road tunnel at Clinton is an interesting coarse-grained white pegma- 
tite made up of quartz, albite, and coarse, twisted muscovite, and 
full of finely granular, deep ultramarine-blue apatite. 

The granite is coarsely porphyritic even at the contacts and seems 
to have metamorphosed the adjacent phyllite only slightly. Near 
the contact as encountered in the tunnel at Clinton the ordinarily 
dark phyllite is white and finely crenulate but without much other 
visible change. The discharge of the dark color shows that at the 
time of irruption of the granite the carbonaceous material of the 
phyllite was either volatile or combustible, although it is now wholly 
graphitic, as shown by Perry. Sheets 4 or 5 feet thick of the same 
rock, a little more altered, are included in the granite at the eastern 
contact of the western granite mass. It is a greasy-looking, talclike, 
sericitie schist, which under the microscope is seen to be made up of 
different materials, some layers being carbonaceous, some being 
biotitic, and some consisting of pure white sericite schist. In the 
adjacent granite the microcline is sericitized, the albite is saussuri- 
tized, and the thin intrusive tongues of granite are commonly sepa- 
rated from the schist by trains of rhombohedral crystals of ankerite. 

Plate VI shows two weathered blocks of granite from two widely 
distant points in the contact zone. The phenocrysts are crushed but 
not much moved and lie in a groundmass of nearly contiouoas quartz. 
The quartz borders the small central crystal at the bottom of the 
figure, extends to the left through the largest crystal half an inch. 
above the bottom, and wraps around the large rounded crystal above. 
Under the lens the quartz has the aspect of continuous vein quartz. 

The center of the batholith is a normal porphyritic biotite granite 
(PI. V, S), but near the border it becomes the micaless pegmatitic 
rock of Plate VI, and this material was injected into the soft phyl- 
lite and separated into pebble-like portions by the kneading of the 
phyllite to form the normal contact rock. The upper slab has on its 
reverse many thin layers of dark schist and forms a transition phase 
of the border rock, which grades into the dark phyllite. 
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'Worcester area. — The Ayer granite of the area at Worcester has 
been described in detail elsewhere.^ The typical rock of the area, 
which is quarried on Millstone Hill in the city, is a light-colored, 
rather coarse grained muscovite-biotite granite, containing some blue 
quartz. It is fresh, almost uncrushed, and parts in thin slabs par- 
allel to the surface of the hill. It is cut by vertical master joints, 
with some crushing, foliation, and mica-marking parallel to them, 
and by an irregular set of minor joints lightly coated with mica. 

The rock is firm and even grained and is less pegmatitic than most 
of the Ayer granite. In texture it resembles the Milford granite 
somewhat, but it is a poor quarry rock, as it is rusty, jointed, and 
full of inclusions. It contains 76.47 per cent of silica (Harold Lane, 
"Worcester High School laboratory). Perry has noted that the blue 
rolor of the quartz is deeper in buildings and on old surfaces and 
paler in fresh fractures at some depth in the ledge, as if due to 
■weathering of some constituent, and he suggests that the cause may 
be the presence of some manganiferous mineral. 

A small vein of tourmaline aplite cuts the Oakdale quartzite at the 
comer of Chandler Street and Hadman Lane, in the western part of 
Worcester. It is a fine-grained sugary-white rock, with no mica ex- 
cept on shear planes. It contains abundant yellow-brown prisms of 
tourmaline, which reach 4 millimeters in length, and small rare spots 
of deep-blue apatite ■ in a typical microgranitic or micrographic 
groundmass, with here and there partly twinned grains of labra- 
dorite, but no ores or microcline. 

In one place at the east base of Millstone Hill near the " coal mine " 
bowlders of porphyritic granite ai-e so abundant and in such a posi- 
tion as to make it certain that they are nearly in place and must 
have formed part of the border of the granite of Millstone Hill. 
The rock contains many bipyramidal quartz crystals of distinctly 
blue color, square Carlsbad twins of feldspar, and minute scales of 
biotite, some of them agglomerated into rounded groups. These 
groups and the quartz and feldspar phenocrysts are 1 to 2 milli- 
meters in diameter, in a finely granular groundmass with a sandy 
appearance under the lens. 

Considerable bodies of limestone are included in the granite at 
Worcester. Part of the rock was absorbed by the granite magma, 
and the calcite was recrystallized even in the centers of the feldspar 
crystals, forming schlieren of calcareous granite. The included lime- 
stone layers and the adjacent calcareous granite are filled with 
purple fluorite, essonite, apatite, titanite, sphalerite, pyrite, and 
molybdenite. Fluorite of green, purple, and white color is every- 
where sparingly disseminated in the granite on Millstone Hill as a 

' Percj. J. H., and Emerson, B. K., The geology of Worcester, Uasi., p. 02, 1003. 
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primary constituent and is also gathered in thick secondary veins of 
purple color. The quartz includes many trains of fluid cavities con- 
taining carbon dioxide with moving bubbles. 

In the northern quarry a broad, thin sheet of limestone is bordered 
on both sides by layers a foot thick of calcite-albite-microcline rock, 
containing sphalerite, essonite, apatite, and purple fluorite. Masses 
of calcite grains are separated from the centrai.layer and are inclosed 
in feldspar grains and bordered by a thick continuous selvage of 
granular titanit«. An irregular selvage of dark-blue, very quartzose 
albite-raicrocline granite separates this layer from the normal granite. 
This inclusion of limestone has served to precipitate from solution 
in the granite several metallic and rare elements in considerable 
quantity. Purple fluorite is disseminated in grains in the calciferous 
granite and green or white fluorite appears as thin sheets in secondary 
fissures'in the adjncent rock, accompanied by crystals of quartz and 
pyrite and large aggregates of molybdenite scales. In a rather large 
area in the southern part of the quarry the granite is so full of a 
calcium-iron-manganese carbonate that the weathered rock has the 
appearance of a black cinder, 

Sovihwestem areas. — Two large, roughly oval areas of Ayer gran- 
ite lie along the western border of the little-altered Carboniferous 
strata southwest of Worcester, and a long, narrow area begins at 
Auburn and extends 10 miles southward and into Connecticut. The 
rock of the southern oval area is much quarried and is a light-gray, 
medium- grained muscovite-biotite granite. Many of the muscovite 
plates are arranged parallel to a common plane, but are separated 
from each other and from the biotite, and if the muscovite were re- 
moved the rock would be wholly massive. In places about the border 
■ of the area, however, the rock is rather schistose. This structure 
seems to be due to pressure during deformation, and the muscovite 
was probably formed then and oriented by the pressure. 

The great ridge northwest of Webster has a central core of coarse 
porphyritic granite with square feldspar phenocrysts an inch across, 
and porphyritic quartz aggregates half an inch across. On the west 
a thick layer of fine-grained laminated granite rests against the core 
and dips away from it. This granite is in many places in its upper 
part very dark from abundant wavy hands of biotite. From Chace- 
ville south this granite is a good quarry stone, and a mile south of 
the village, where an exceptional contact with the Paxton quartz 
schist is exposed, there is much layer-by-layer injection of the schist 
with pegmatitic and aplitic films and a change of the Paxton to a 
sandy mica schist. Much of the rock of the long, narrow area of 
granite is coarse biotitic augen-gneiss or is coarsdy and regularly 
porphyritic. 
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STERLING GKANITE CNEISa. 

I have not studied the igneous rocks in detail south of Pascoag, 
but my reconnaissance and the notes of Prof, H. E. Gregory, which 
I have been permitted to use, show that the bhie-quartz Milford 
granite, of pre-Carboniferous age, extends several miles farther 
south toward the region covered by the later and fuller study of 
Lioughlin,' who has mapped an area of granite younger than the 
Milford, which extends south to the coast and invades the Carbon- 
iferous conglomerate schists on the east and the Putnam gneiss of 
Connecticut on the west. The Putnam gneiss is believed to be the 
southern continuation of the " Bolton gneiss " of Massachusetts ; the 
latter .is cut by the Andover granite with which the Sterling granite 
gneiss is herein correlated. 

The younger granite extends 3 or 4 mUes west into Connecticut, 
where it is mapped by the State Survey as the Sterling granite 
gneiss, named for its occurrence at Sterling in eastern Connecticut, 

The conclusion of Loughlin and his students that this granite 
cuts the Carboniferous conglomerate schist near Narragansett Pier 
reverses the conclusion of Foerste, who, although he recognized the 
fact that the Carboniferous strata are invaded by pegmatite dikes, 
regarded the balance of probability as indicating a pre-Carbonifer- 
ous age for the granite, with which he apparently did not asso- 
ciate the pegmatite.' 

The conclusion that the Sterling is post-Carboniferous is strength- 
ened by the fact that no pebbles of it have been found in the Carbon- 
iferous conglomerates, either by Loughlin in the district about Narra- 
gansett Pier or by Perry and me in the district about Natick, R. I. 

The northernmost point where a possibly eruptive contact of 
granite with conglomerate has been observed is a mile northwest of 
Natick, E, I., and 30 rods south of the point where the county bound- 
nry crosses the western margin of the Narragansett Bay quadrangle. 
Northwest from that point the boundary of the Milford granite has 
been mapped across the country where the actual contact is covered 
by determining the southern limit of blue quartz in the granite 
outcrops. Along the west base of Steere and Absalona hills the 
coarse granite gneiss contains inclusions of Carboniferous conglom- 
erate, and it is homblendic near its contact with the Milford granite 
along the roads on both sides of Sucker Pond, 

The Sterling granite gneiss, mostly of pink color and gneissic 
texture, comprises three varieties — normal biotite granite, porphy- 
ritic biotite granite, and muscovite granite. The muscovite granite 

■ Lonehlln, G. F., IntToBlTe Branltee In sautbwestecD Rbode lalaod : Am. Jour. Sl'I., iVx 
Btr.. vol. S9, |), 4,10, 1010. 
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cuts the other two varieties, but all gradations in compositiOTi and 
texture occur. AH the varieties are intrusive into the Putnam gneiss. 
Pegmatite and aplite in sheets and dikes cut the granite and are 
abundant in the metamorphic sedimentary rocks. The granite is 
characterized by well -developed microcline, some of it microper- 
thitic, white oligoclase or albite, and some quartz.' 

The gneisses of the south shore of Bhode Island are described by 
Kemp ' as similar to the massive granites, but darker because of the 
greater abundance of biotite. The chief components are quartz, 
orthoclase, microcline, rather alkalic plagioclase, and greenish- 
brown biotite. The accessories are magnetite, apatite, zircon, and 
garnet. Mechanical deformation is -widespread and commonly ex- 
treme, and the rock is invariably foliated and in places is crushed 
and granulated into a thin schist. Some of it is a marked augen- 
gneiss, as on Kingston Hill. Around Westerly hornblende oecurs 
in places in the gneiss and bands of dark hornblendic gneiss appear. 
The red granite gneiss of which the composition is given below con- 
tains allanite and xenotime. An orbicular variety is exposed at 
Quonochontaug.' 

WESTEHLT GRANITE. 

The Westerly granite, named for its occurrence at Westerly, in 
the southwest corner of Rhode Island, has been fully described and 
figured by Kemp.' The gray and blue types of the granite are quar- 
ried in the South Hill at Westerly and the red type in the North 
Hill. The gray type is also quarried at Niantic. The red type 
differs from the others in its coarser grain and in the red color of 
its feldspar, and according to later writers belongs to the Sterling 
granite gneiss. Rice and Gregory say : ' 

The Sterling granite gneiss Is tnjei?ted Into earlier se<1Imentn (Putnam 
gneiss) ; pontiatlte cuts the SterllnK, anrt the Westerly granite Is iatrnsive iu 
pcsnintlte and granite gneLjs alike and is tbns the youngest formation. 

Loughlin says : ' 

The Westerly Is plos^ly rolatefl to the Sterling In fteneral character and 
mineral (.-omirasltion and is considered the latest exposed plmse of the Sterling 
battiolltli. 

The results of the analyses cited below from Kemp show the close- 
ness of the relationship, and Dale,' who has reported fully on the 

iool. Sm. Amerlta BnU., vol. 10. p. 301, 



' Rice, W. N., and Oregory, H. E., Manual of the KMiloey ot Connecllcnt : Coon*etlcnt 
BUUi Geol. and Nat. Uiat. Survey Lull. 6, p. Iu5, lyOO. 

' LoDgbtlu, O. F., Am. Jonr. Scl., 4tb ser.. vol. 29, p. 46G, 1010. 

' Dale, T. N., Tbe chlel commercial granites of Massacbusetts, New Hampsbire, and 
Rhode Island : V. 8. Geol. Survey Bull. 354, p. 1S8, 190S. 
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economic side, says that the Westerly granite was later traversed by 
pegmatite dikes and still later by diabase dikes. He classes the rock 
as quartz monzonite. 

The Westerly granite is highly valued for use in sculpture, and 
its white, finest-grained variety is even used for statuary. Because 
of the small size of the areas occupied by it, it is mapped with the 
Sterling granite gneiss. 

Chemical compotitiott of Wegterl]/ granite and Sterling granite gneiia." 
(F. W. LovB.Biittlyst.I 
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THE CENTBAI. BATHOLITH. 
OENERAL CHARACTEP. 

The great central batholith of southern New England begins in 
Barrington, in southeastern New Hampshire, enters Massachusetts 
with a width of 20 miles, and divides in Hubbardston into two broad 
lobes. The eastern lobe includes Mount Wachusett and extends south 
to a point west of Worcester. The western lobe continues south 
across the State in a band 2 to 6 miles wide, passing through the 
Brookfields and into Union, Conn. There are three smaller ovals of 
the same type of granite in New Braintree, Petersham, and Spencer. 

Four rock types enter into the composition of the mass, which is 
marked by much pegmatitic granite and little border differentiation. 
The deep-seated central portion, uninfluenced by the cover, is a 
medium-grained muscovite-biotite granite, which may be taken as 
the normal constituent of the batholith, and is called the Fitchburg 
granite. It occupies the eastern lobe and the eastern third of the con- 
joined mass farther north. In the western two-thirds of the con- 
joined mass and in the long southwestern lobe, and thus in much 
the larger portion of the area, the rock is greatly contaminated by 
the material of the former Carboniferous cover and becomes a coarse, 
irregular, pegmatitic biotite granite, full of quartzite, fibrolite, 
graphite, and iron minerals. As this is the prevailing rock of the 
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great western lobe, and requires separate treatment, it may be called 
the Hubbardston granite. The third type is a black biotite border 
granite, which is called the Hardwick granite, as it appears inde- 
pendently in the Hardwick batholith on the west. A little horn- 
blende schist of the type of the contact diorites of the other bands is 
present and is associated with a peculiar gabbro. 

» FITCIIBURa CrANlTE. 

Only in the eastern lobe and its continuation north about 6 miles 
wide across Fitchburg, Mass., and Mason, N. H., is the section of the 
batholith deep enough to expose the core of granite unadulterated 
by the material of the earlier cover. It appears also in a narrow 
band a mile wide and H miles long in the south-central part of 
the Hubbardston lobe in Brookfield and Stuibridge. This band is 
occupied by a series of great ponds from Furnace Pond to Cedar 
Pond. 

In the interior of the northern area the rock is a medium-grained 
biotite granite in some places rudely banded by arrangement of the 
biotite. 

The typical rock of the core in the large quarries on GoUstone Hill 
in Fitchburg, Mass., and in Mason, N, H., is a fresh light-colored 
medium-grained muscovite-biotit«-microcline granite. It is massive 
and uncrushed. It contains large primary plates of muscovite, many 
of them intergrown with a later biotite. 

The microscope shows much microcline with some grains, partly 
untwinned, a little orthoclase, and albite. It also shows the perfect 
coarse lattice structure and the intergrown albite, which is in per- 
fect minute lenses. Besides this oriented albite large rounded un- 
twinned blebs of albite penetrate and border the microcline and are 
filled with beautiful vermiform quartz in micrographic growth. 
Long rutile needles fill quartz, microcline, and albite. 

In Fitchburg the granite mass is along its eastern border a medium 
to fine grained rock. It is in places so fine grained and apHtic that 
it is easily confused with the most crystalline facies of the quartzite. 
Just at the border, especially in Fitchburg, a peculiar dark subpor- 
phyritic type is developed ; small elongate feldspars are crowded to- 
gether so closely as to make more than half the surface. The bor- 
der, both inside the granite and outside, is cut by many large dikes 
and irregular masses of coarse pegmatite, which everywhere contains 
much coarse black tourmaline that is in many places carried out into 
the schist, forming a band of black tourmaline schist around much 
of the eastern border. The granite of RoUstone Hill is parted in 
thick sheets by fissures parallel to the present surface of the hill, 
which, according to Shaler, are due to the expansion and contrac- 
tion caused by changes of temperature. It is possible that these are 
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old structure joints, parallel to the surface of the batholith. The 
surface of Bollstone Hill is now drumlinoid. 

A dark grancdiorite appears in places around the Fitchburg gran- 
its but is so irregular in its distribution and petrographic character 
tliat it was not mapped separately. 

Along the east border of the Fitchburg granite in its north part 
this granodiorite forms a very narrow band of a dark, highly biotitic 
rock. It appears in a wide area from Monoosnuc Pond in Fitch- 
burg to a point near Oakdale and is worked in a fine quarry on 
Sheldon Hill in Leominster. It widens to the south and in Holden 
is much rusted and jointed and some of it brecciated at the border. 
Northward along the western border it widens to a mile across 
liutland and Princeton, where along the road from the village to 
the station it would furnish much good but dark quarry stone. It 
extends up the slopes of Wachusett and Little Wachusett mountains 
as a sheet 600 feet thick on^the normal Fitchburg granite. 

The granodiorite is a medium-grained, dark-gray rock, dark from 
the abundance of biotite, and also contains brown garnet grains and 
a few tourmaline blades. It is slightly blotched with lighter gray 
and imperfectly porphyritic material. The biotite is shining black 
and the fresh sugary quartz-feldspar mosaic is glassy. This charac- 
teristic continues up to the contact with tlie Brimfield schist without 
change, and here the rock contains pyrite, graphite, garnet, films of 
fine-matted white silky secondary fibrolite, which is commonly 
changed into fibers of muscovite. The biotite is generally free from 
inclusions, but some plates are full of apatite and zircon with dark 
borders. There is very little ore and muscovite. The ground is 
granular sodic plagioclase and quartz. The whole mass is crowded 
full of distinct hexagonal prisms of apatite and more minute color- 
less needles that may be fibrolite. 

HDIIBARDSTON GRANITE. 

Except the small areas described above, where the rock of the core 
is exposed, the prevalent rock in the main mass of t!ie central batho- 
lith and of the four subordinate ovals is a coarse white ragged, 
highly feldspathic granite of pegmatitic texture, though never dis- 
tinctly porphyritic or fine grained, called the Hubbardston granite, 
from its occurrence at Hubbardston, Mass. The mica is in part 
muscovite but chiefly biotite. In many places great Carlsbad twins 
of microcline several inches across make up much of the rock, as at 
the cordierite locality in Brimfield. 

Locally the rock becomes a white sugary granulite, full of red gar- 
nets, graphite, and great sheets of silky white fibrolite, much of it 
changed to muscovite as in Southbridge. Microscopically it is com- 
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posed of a simple coarse-meshed microcline, bordered by albite, with 
fine graphic structure and with strained and granulated quartz and 
wrinkled mica. There is in many places a rude banding or sheeting 
parallel to the surface of the old bathoUth, commonly a thin parallel 
jointing or rude cleavage which is not accompanied by any parallel 
arrangement of the constituents. There appears in other places a 
distinct gneissoid banding, which forms, where the fibrolite is abun- 
dant, a thin white flaky gneiss, or, where much schist has been assimi- 
lated into the mass, furnishes iron for the development of biotite. 
This phase is a dark fine-grained biotite granite or gneiss, much like 
the Hardwick granite, and that some of these dark gneisses have 
thus originated is indicated by the presence of graphite and in a f ew^ 
places of fibrolite in them, as in the area south of the Barre- Poor 
Farm. Wherever the Hubbardston type of granite appears, the 
present surface is the nearly horizontal section of an inmiense flat- 
topped batholith, cut for the most part just through the contact shell 
of most intricate commingling of the schists and the granite. The 
boundary of the batholith is imperfectly drawn. Beyond the 
boundary the cover retains its original position and continuity, 
although still greatly injected by granite, but within the boundary 
the renmants of the cover are twisted into irregular positions, and 
disappear in the much greater mass of the eruptive rock. In some 
places broad patches of the schists rest on the surface of the granite, 
their layers separating and estending into it like the teeth of a comb. 
In some places thin layers of the schist are themselves impregnated 
with granite, spread apart by it, and raveled out until they entirely 
disappear in the granite mass, as in a water-soaked book that has 
been frozen the ice separates the leaves as well as occupies the pores 
in the paper sheets themselves. 

The flat thin flags of the fissile Paxton quartz schist, consisting 
only of quartz grains with disseminated biotite scales, persist with 
little change. Thin contorted layers of the schist from an inch to a 
foot thick are wholly isolated in the granite, and in places several 
such bands, separated several feet from each other, retain a common 
dip and strike. When the last filaments of the schist disappear in 
the granite they make little change in its chemical constitution. 

With the Brimfield schist the contact is very different. Over the 
areas formerly covered by this schist many contorted sheets and thin 
filaments appear. The abundance of iron, biotite, garnet, fibrolite, 
and graphite in these schists all enable their influence upon the gran- • 
ite to be traced long after their schistosity has wholly disappeared in 
the massive and highly feldspathic rock. The granite in its purest 
form is white and almost wholly free from iron; where its ledges 
rust superficially it is because much of the schist has been incor- 
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porated into its mass, and the pyrite of the 6chist is still easily 
oxidizable in the granite. 

The biotite and the garnet of this schist are commonly traceable in 
thin films, and that they are not recrystallized in the granite magma 
is manifest, because they are associated together and with fibrolit« 
and graphite, after the manner of the schist, and can be traced into 
thicker bands which are clearly the schist included in the granite. 
At other places they are abundantly recrystallized, which is proved 
by the different type of the secondary products. The biotite be- 
comes jet-black instead of brown and is commonly inclosed in the 
large feldspars in smaller separate and rounded scales. 

The secondary fibrolite is of a very different type from that com- 
mon in the schists, which is in distinct topaz-yellow transparent 
prisms with distant cross fractures. In the granite it is a snow- 
white, silky, finely fibrous and felted compact mass, a " fazerkiesel " 
of the variety often called bucholzite, commonly occurring in broad 
sheets of entirely pure material an inch thick and in many places 
forming with feldspar, quartz, and a few garnets a complete fibrolite 
gneiss. In smaller quantity it is very abundant clear across the 
Stat« in the broad band of granite, and for miles across Hubbardston 
or Brimfield fibrolite appears in every outcrop of the granite, though 
every other trace of the former presence of the schist has disappeared 
except the graphite. The graphite, which occurs in lustrous plates 
with delicate cleavage lines crossing their surfaces, is the most charac- 
teristic and persistant constituent of the original schist and from the 
indestructibility of these plates during the process of the assimilation 
of the schists into the granites, and as graphite could not be a normal 
constituent of granite over large areas it furnishes the best proof 
of the process of the mingling of the schist and the granite here de- 
scribed, though this proof is essentially cumulative. As the Brim- 
field schist contains graphite, amber fibrolite, brown biotite, garnet, 
and an excess of iron, so the presence of garnet, white silky fibrolite, 
and graphite and an increase of the iron are taken as an indication 
in the highly feldspathic coarse-grained granite that much of the 
schist has been assimilated into a coarse pegmatite to produce the 
mixture. 

If the areas of the granite in which appear the peculiarities of the 
Brimfield schist above noted — rustiness, content of graphite, fibro- 
lite, and biotite — and the areas containing fragments of the Paxton 
quartz schist are separately indicated on the map, it is seen that the 
boundaries between the Brimfield and the Paxton on the east of the 
granite area are continuous across the granite and join the corre- 
sponding boundaries on the other side, so that all the granite areas 
could be mapped as schist areas also and assigned to the different 
schists which I have no doubt formerly mantled them. 
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A dark border is for the most part absent about the Hubbardston 
granite but appears in some quantity along the western edge, in the 
towns of Holland and Sturbridge. 



A coarse biotite granite dike, 85 feet thick and a mile long, cuts 
the fibrollte schist a mile south of New Braintree and is itself cut 
by coarse wehrlite with very intricate boundary, which is marked by 
a biotite selvage perpendicular to the boundary. The granite is full 
of crystals of apatite one-half inch long and one-tenth to one-fourth 
inch broad, which penetrate all the other constituents. The deep- 
brown plates of biotite are 2 inches square. The moonstone-like 
limpid feldspar masses are 3 inches square. The feldspar is an 
anorthoclase-microcline microperthite and shows the perthitic struc- 
ture on the basal cleavage. 

IITPOTHESIS CONCERXINO CONDITIONa OP SOLTOIFICATION. 

The conditions of solidification in the different parts of the central 
batholith seem to me to have been very different. 

A very broad area of fine-grained aplitic granite borders the 
Fitchburg granite along its eastern contact, and this rock is dark 
and highly biotitic in a narrow band just at the outer edge. The 
rock here cooled quickly and equably, allowing only an incipient 
magmatic differentiation, which brought a small share of the iron 
toward the surface, causing the darker color of the border. 

The very narrow dark border becomes broader and darker toward 
the south around the east lobe, suggesting a longer time for differ- 
entiation in that direction. It is continuous against nonferruginous 
and ferruginous rocks, making differentiation rather than absorp- 
tion of the cover the probable explanation, and this conclusion is 
strengthened by the general absence of graphite in this dark granite. 
Where the dark border widens in the southeast lobe many masses of 
the rusty schist float on it, and in places it includes much graphite, 
so that the coworking of the two agencies is not excluded. 

Later, during and after the solidification of the Fitchburg granite, 
deep-seated waters seem to have risen through the mass, producing 
by igneo-aqueous action great dikes and masses of pe^natite whose 
walls blend in miiny places with the common granite, showing al- 
most simultaneous crystallization, or else the walls are sharp, or 
penetrate the schist, showing later solidification. The presence of 
the water is indicated by the development of rauscovite, at the ex- 
pense of the feldspar in the pegmatite; that it was deep-seated water 
is shown by the formation of beryl, tourmaline, spodumene, and 
minerals of the rare earths. 
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As in the Williamsburg granodiorite (see p. 254) fissures have 
been occupied by boric acid solutions, or by superheated steam 
containing boric acid in some form, which have changed the surface 
of the biotite granite for a depth of about 2 millimeters into luxu- 
lianite, a muscovite granite coated with esquisite tourmaline 
dendrites.' 

On Eollstone Hill pegmatite veins in granite in places contain 
curious crystals of black tourmaline with the central two-thirds oc- 
cupied by opaque white feldspar, which is cut transversely and longi- 
tudinally by thin bands of the tourmaline. 

The coarse feldspars of this pegmatite are 3 inches square and 
many of them contain red garnets, coarse allanite changed to gum- 
mite, and rather large prisms of beryl, which are commonly cracked 
and faulted and cemented by quartz. On RoUstone Hill in Fitch- 
burg and in Royalston they furnish fine aquamarines for cutting. 

The spodumene granite in Sterling, Mass., is a coarse white por- 
phyritic muscovite pegmatite in which the spodumene is thickly 
disseminated in a porphyritic fashion with a certain parallelism of its 
separate stout prisms. It is found only in bowlders. Farther south, 
a mile and a half east of Chaffinville in Holden, the spodumene 
occurs in place in a coarse pegmatite. 

The development of biotite instead of hornblende in the border 
may be due to an exceptional influence of water, for water goes into 
the composition of biotite, and this same influence may have been 
even more effective, and that without the intervention of differentia- 
tion, in the development of the coarse pegmatitic Hubbardston type, 
which replaces over the larger western part of the area the Hard- 
wick type, and which, if it occurred in veins or lenses we should call 
pegmatite, but which here makes the superficial portion of the batho- 
lith over an area of several square miles. 

This Hubbardston type has everywhere absorbed so much of the 
cover that the water may have been superficial water derived from 
the sedimentary rock, and the general absence of tourmaline, beryl, 
fluorite, and minerals of the rare earths accords with this idea. Tour- 
maline has been found in only a single place in this granite, and it is 
here included in fibrolite. Fluorite also has been found only once 
in all this broad area. The conditions were here unfavorable to the 
formation of the dark border, anj it appears only in small quantity 
west of Holland village, and equally unfavorable for the appearance 
of true pegmatite. 

The inclusion of so much of the moist sandy or argillaceous ma- 
terial has given the whole mass a coarse, irregular, abruptly varying 

'Emerson, B. K, Geology of old Hampsblre Ceont;, Mmb.: D. S. 0«i^ Bnrrer Hon. 
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texture, and the solution and recrystsUization of this foreign ma- 
terial has greatly changed its chemical and mineral composition. 
These abruptly changing conditions are evidenced also by the rude 
fluidftl structures in the coarse granite, which is commonly parted 
in thick irregular masses. The quiet ctaiditions needed for border 
differentiation and for accumulation of the deep-seated waters to 
produce pegmatites abounding in rare earths were thus absent. 

HABSWICK ftTtAvrrrv. AND ASSOCIATE;!) BOCKS.' 

HARDWICK AND FITZWILLIAM GKANrTES. 

The very symmetric batholith composed chiefly of Hardwick 
granite begins with the usual blunt point in Marlboro, N. H,, and 
estends southward with a uniform width of about 4 miles and a 
length of 50 miles, ending with a similar blunt point in Monson. Its 
banding dips outwardly with low angle beneath the corrugated Brim- 
field schist, parallel with the surface of the batholith. The rock is 
almost everywhere a black granite gneiss (the Hardwick granite, 
named for its occurrence at Hardwick, Mass.), but in several small 
central areas what seems clearly to be a deep-seated core is exposed. 
Thus in Petersham sheets of a black fine and even grained rock pass 
with low inclinations east and west beneath the inclosing schists. 
Next inwardly broad bands of a dark, small porphyritic rock pass 
outward beneath the fine-grained sheets, and in the central area this 
porphyritic rock is itself cut through in the deep valleys, exposing a 
very light-colored granite. Farther north k similar and larger oval 
of white granite appears in the black granite and the gneissic band- 
ing of the black granite dips away from the central mass in a quasi- 
anticlinal posture as if it had formerly mantled over the white rock, 
which thus forms the core of the batholith. 

The southern point of this oval of light-gray muscovite-hiotite 
granite (the Fitzwilliam granite) ]iist enters the State from Fitz- 
william, N. H. It extends north across this town and Marlboro, N. H., 
and is extensively quarried for export. It is of even, fine grain, 
and of the same type as that quarried in Fitchburg (the Fitchburg 
granite). The Hardwick granite. is commonly porphyritic. It is 
low in quartz and rather feldspathic, containing generally orthoclase, 
a little plagioclase, much biotite, much magnetite, hypersthene, zircon, 
and allanite but no graphite or fibrolite. It is generally very coarse 
and curiously biotite-blotched — -that is, on cleavage faces, broad equi- 
distant wavy-surfaced flakes of biotite, m^ny of them more than half 
an inch square, or congeries of small flakes, cover the surface. The 
rock has almost invariably a dead black and not a brown-black color 

ISeO ; V. S. Geol. Surre; Mod. S9, pp. 331, 317, 
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and does not rust like the adjacent schist. Except on contact with 
the Coys Hill granite, hornblende is generally ahsent and the dark 
color is due to abundance of biotite and magnetite. The abundance 
of iron in the border is attributed to differentiation, for if it was 
derived from absorption of the rusty schist graphite and fibrolite 
would be present. 

The contact influence on the schist is small. In contacts south of 
Old Furnace and at W, Woodward's place in southwest Petersham 
the thick-banded black granite contains garnet and wisps'of fibrolite 
just at the contact, and the fibrolite in the adjacent schist is unusually 
coarse and abundant and partly changed to n 



MAFIC BORDER KOCKS OF THE IIAHDWICK ORANITE. 

The Hardwick granite is shown above to be a very broad mafic 
border to the Fitzwilliam granite in New Hampshire. The imme- 
diate border of the Hardwick granite commonly contains hornblende. 
The border east of Parksville is a black heavy quartz diorite, which 
contains a few grains of a colorless coarse-cleaving pyroxene, which 
was an early growth in the rock and is inclosed with the half-resorbed 
plagioclase in brown hornblende. This forms a transition to several 
peculiar gabbroid types described below. 

Biotite-hypersthene diorite. — This rock is a black kersantite-like 
biotite-hypersthene diorite of fine grain, but the mica is commonly 
gathered in large patches. The feldspar ranges from albite to 
andesine. It occurs in the railroad cut at Gilbertville in the town of 
Hardwick. 

Cfaniet-hypersthe?ut diorite or noHte.-^X garnet-hypersthene diorite 
or norite occurs at a deep cnt in the roadside north of Parksville 
vHlage in Brimfield. It is a fresh, coarse gabbroid rock of dark 
greenish-brown color, made up mostly of shining feldspar surfaces 
and here and there a coarse deep-red garnet grain. 

The greater portion of the mass is made up of andesine grains, 
commonly untwinned. It contains distant aggregates of garnet, 
biotite, and hypersthene. The hypersthene was later changed at the 
border to a hornblende with blue absorption. It forms a large body 
near the border of the Hardwick granite, but its contacts are covered. 

PEGMATITE. 

In the railroad cut at Gilbertville there is a dike 10 feet wide of 
coarse granite, composed chiefly of feldspar in great prisms a foot 
square with very coarse pegmatitic structure, showing rods of quartz 
an inch wide and an inch apart and sheets of biotite a foot square. 
The very fresh feldspar is pure orthoclase. The rock is intruded in 
the black Hardwick granite. 
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WSSTEBN POKFUYUITIC BAND. 
COTS HILL OUANITE, 

The Coys Hill granite ' is a remarkable narrow dikelike masa 
which starts near East PhUlipston and runs south for 26 miles 
with an average width of a third of a mile. For a long distance it 
lies in the fibrolite schist and then opposite Ware it widens greatly, 
crosses an area of the Hardwick granite obliquely, and continues 
south in the fibrolite schist to a, point east of Monson. It composes 
the mass of Coys Hill and forms a series of picturesque peaks rising 
above the average plateau level. 

It is a regularly sheeted, very coarse porphyritic microcline granite 
gneiss, in which the flat Carlsbad twins are generally 2 to 4 inches 
square and three-fourths of an inch thick, and many of them are 
so closely set that there is little space, for the coarse dark biotite- 
garnet groundmass, which winds in and out among them. These 
crystals have generally a granulated border from incipient crush- 
ing, which increases in thickness at the expense of the central crystal 
and is drawn out in the planes of the banding so that they form eye- 
like spots, and finally complete crushing produces a medium-grained 
granite. 

Under the microscope the feldspar is seen to be composed of 
microcline and anorthoclas^ intergrown, rarely showing yery fine- 
grained microperthitic albite. A fine micrographic texture occurs 
in the crushed b»rders. 

Where the Coys Hill granite borders the Hardwick granite it is a 
clear-gray granite, but where it rests against the rusty gamet- 
fibrolite- graphite Brimfield schist it has incorporated and dissolved 
into its mass much of the schist, and thus the small red garnets or 
large secondary garnet and biotite become abundant, graphite scales 
appear here and there in the feldspar, and the amber fibrolite appears 
or is recrystallized in silky white masses. The granite rests in the 
schist like a great sill with a low westerly dip, and so its effect on the 
east side is small. 

On the west or upper side the rusty Brimfield schist was invaded 
by the alkaline solutions rising from the Coys Hill granite in a 
zone nearly a milfi wide and became locally a coarse fibrolitic augen 
gneiss crowded with rounded grains of limpid moonstone, many of 
them an inch in diameter, which simulate pebbles.' 

South of the station in Ware the Brimfield schist is impregnated 
with bands and lenses of coarse feldspar in large Carlsbad twins, 
partly limpid, partly crushed at the border, and partly drawn out 
into trains so that it much resembles the Coys Hill granite itself. 
The thin remnant bands of wavy schistose material are full of brown 
biotite, large pink garnets, and fibrolite, and cordierite appears as 

>D. S. Owl. Swroy MOB, ?S, p. 818, 1898. 
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blue grains along the contact and within the granitoid bands. The 
presence of the last two unstable minerals is almost the only dis- 
tinguishing character to make it different from the porphyritic 
gneiss of the Coys Hill granite, in its most garnetiferous phases. It 
is as if the coarse porphyritic, coarsely garnetiferous granite were 
only the last term of a series, where the abundant granite magma 
dissolving its way into the rusty graphitic schists has finally ab- 
sorbed and assimilated a great body of the schist, thus eliminating 
the unstable and temporary constituents, cordierite, fibroHte, and 
the carbonaceous matter, and finding an equilibrium in the mixture 
of quartz, orthoclase, biotite, and garnet. 



MONSON QHANODIORITE. 

A band of this rock begins in Northfield, crosses New Salem and 
Petersham, and extends south across the State at first 8 miles in 
width, but in Monson it shrinks to 2 miles. Most of the way it is 
divided into three strips by two elevated ridges of schist. A broad 
oval of this type forms the mass of TuUy Mountain, north of Athol. 

A similar band appears on the west of Wiibraham and both con- 
tinue far south in Connecticut. In appearance the rock is a clear 
gray granite or granite gneiss of rather fine grain, generally purely 
biotitic but some of it slightly hornblendic or muscovitic. 

Although the rock may be wholly massive and granitoid over large 
areas; it is generally foliated by the concentration of the biotite in 
darker bands, many of them rather broad, and tapering or set so as 
to simulate cross-bedding, faulting, corrugations, or in different com- 
plex patterns. The lighter bands are commonly a little coarser. 
This structure can not be due to mashing under great pressure and 
solid flowage, for the constituents are unstrained and the plagioclase 
generally untwinned. It may be ascribed to a combination of local 
differentiation and flow in the highly viscid material just before 
solidification. As in the butternut granite of Craftsbury, Vt., which 
is a similar type, rounded secretions 1 to 3 inches long of highly 
biotitic material, have formed in many places in the gneiss, as at the 
Monson quarry and elsewhere, so similar and so closely spaced that 
the resemblance to an altered conglomerate is very close.^ 

In many places these secretions are all symmetrically lenticular 
or grade into dark blotches of biotite and epidote. In the same 
way the granite in many places shows small pebble-like lenses of 
granular quartz and feldspar, and these become more flattened and 
at last grade into flat white oval areas larger than the hand, which are 

I This was %nred as ■ coDglomerate wben It « 
gDeles and the Honn>n smnodlorlte were (Itered conglomerates < 
36, p. 81, pi. 1, 1888). 
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arranged as parallel trains on the f oliati(»i faces of the gneiss. Many 
of these ovals ^ill show a distinct remnant of orbicular structure 
in alternate concentric rings of dark biotitic and light feldspathic 
material. These structures grade into the forms of banding de- 
scribed above and all seem to have hiid a common origin in local 
differentiation and stretching into streaks by viscid flow. 

Microscopically the rock is of the simplest granitic texture and 
equidimensional. The dark constituents are a few biotite and epi- 
dote scales and very rare hornblende, allanite, magnetite, tourmaline, 
and zircon. The light constituents are limpid and commonly free 
from inclusions. The quartz occurs in large rounded grains, many 
of them surrfmnded by a band of analler ones, and is & residual 
crystallization, for it includes the biotites. The feldspar is wholly 
triclinic, ranging from oligoclase to labradorite, and commonly has 
zonal pebble-^ike centers. Much of it is without visible cleavage and 
twinning, though the twinning may increase to great complexity. 

In the Monson quarry, where the vertical foliation runs north and 
south, a powerful expansive stress is still stored in the rock, and when 
the rock is quarried away from one of the great horizontal sheets 
into which the ledge separates these sheets sometimes expand and 
tear themselves from the rest with loud explosions and considerable 
lengthening.^ 

Tliis expansion may be due to the stored force of crystallization, 
or, though the schlieren structures previously described were due to 
liquid flow, the vertical foliation, which is coincident with the folia- 
tion of the adjacent schist, may be due to pressure, and this north- 
south stress may be due to a remnant of the north-south component 
into which the compressive force would be resolved. 

The Monson gi-anodiorite occupies the bottom of a remarkably 
deep and flat-bottomed valley, and where it is widest in New Salem 
and Greenwich strange isolated peaks arise, such as Mount Lizzie, 
Mount Pomeroy, Mount L, and the hills east of Eeuss and Curtis 
ponds. (See PI. VII.) These are monadnocks in a peneplain that is 
being formed. The granodiorite yields more readily to decomposing 
agencies than the adjoining schists, and bands of diorite run through 
the sharp peaks. (See p. 244.) 

The somewhat similar Pelham granite on the west, which is 
bordered by the same schists and has the same width, is not at all 
depressed below the peneplain level. It is an orthoclase rock, where- 
as the Monson is a plagioclase rock. 

The valley was not formed by normal stream erosion, and it may 

have been deeply decomposed in pregliicial time and largely scooped 

out by the ice, which may have carved the* isolated peaks and the 

curious notches by which streams enter and leave the depression. 

' U. S. Geol. Surrey Mod. 29, p. 63, 1898, 
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Along the eastern border of the Monson band in Athol and Peter- 
sham the rock becomes more potassic and a band a mile wide is 
porphjritic, containing Carlsbad twins an inch long; here the rock 
rises in high ground. In the east part of the Monson quarry are 
local dikelike bands of a very coarse, very iresh biotite granite, which, - 
however, blend with the normal gneiss. The rock contains great 
sheets of jet-black biotite, of muscovite containing flattened den- 
dritic films of magnetite like that from Pennsbury, Pa., and masses 
of translucent microcline as lai'ge as a fist. 

In the Wilbraham area much of the rock is a good quarry stone, 
identical with the Monson type. It is a little more homblendic and 
magnetitic along the western and northern sides and much crushed 
with development of muscovit*. In the middle and east«m portion 
it is a much coarser biotite-epidote gneiss, without fissility but com- 
monly foliated by the parallel arrangement of half-inch blotches of 
black biotite and epidote. In places abundant small thick lenses 
of granular quartz ^ve the weathered rock the aspect of a conglom- 
erate, but they pass into beaded quartz veins. Toward the south the- 
biotite-epidote mixture increases and the rock is too coarse to quarry. 

All sections show the feldspar to be wholly triclinic, with extinc- 
tion 15° to 25°. Epidote grains are common and some of the epidot« 
is intergrown with allanite. 

The crushed fine granite at the west foot of Wilbraham Mountain 
at its south end and the contact diorite with the structure of true 
ribbon gneiss or diorite aplite, 100 rods east of Scantic, shows that 
the west boundary of the Amherst schist is reached in that direc- 
tion and that an area of Monson granodiorite probably extends west 
beneath the red sandstone. 

Chemical composition of Monaon granodiorite and associated rockK. 
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NKW fiALXlC APUTE. 

A broad microgranitic border zone connecting tbe Dana diorite 
with the central granodiorite (p. 241) can be followed around tbe 
mass of Monson granodiorite in Wilbraham. Tbe same is true around 
the Monson band, although in that locality it generally contains fine 
biotite scales and garnets or is blended with the band of diorite in 
many narrow alternations, forming a " ribbon gneiss," so that they 
are described together below. The broad lobe of the gneiss, which 
extends up from Enfield through Prescott and Kew Salem, is all very 
fine grained and aplitic, though it is uniformly biotitic and is made 
up of quartz, orthoclase, and sodic plagioclase. It has in places a 
tourmaline-bearing border. Around the more ^liceous Felham band 
the hornblendic border is narrow or absent, and the aplitic band as 
a rule is absent. 

The aplite in Dana east of the center of the mass has no mica, 
titanite, or garnet, and little magnetite, zircon, or apatite. It is a 
fresh ^ugary granular mixture of quartz and sodic plagioclase. 

DANA DIOBITE. 

A broad band of a black homblende-plagioclase rock, generally 
foliated and then commonly called hornblende schist, forms a selvage 
to the Monson granodiorite and follows all the sinuosity of its 
boundary. It also borders all the large areas of the schistose rocks 
resting in this gneiss. A second band of a white, very fine grnined 
granite or aplite commonly occurs next inward, separating this mafic 
zone from the normal coarser gray granite gneiss of the central 
area. It is assumed that the dark minerals have been concentrated in 
this dark border zone and that the inner aplitic band represents the 
depleted zone from which these minerals have migrated. The 
granites having this dark border are those rich in calcium and sodium 
and lie on the border between granite and quartz diorite. 

The rock is made up of grains or stout blades of black hornblende, 
which is green with blue pleochroism on c, or more rarely brown by 
transmitted light, and of a triclinic feldspar in white grains. Biotite, 
magnetite, titanite, apatite, epidote, and pyroxene occur in quantities 
that differ from place to place. Zonal growth in the feldspar and 
resorption are common. In places a pebhie-like half-resorbed grain 
of very calcic plagioclase is inclosed in later zonal material that be- 
comes more sodic outward, and in different sections nearly tbe whole 
range of the triclinic feldspars can be found. Some orthoclase or 
quartz is common as the beds grade inward into the granite. There 
is no crushing or later alteration. A fine section is exposed in the 
lailroad cut at Red Bridge, west of Three Rivers. 
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This dark border appears in several varieties which throw light 
on its mode of formation. It may be massive, (1) a true diorite; or 

(2) foliated parallel to its surface of contact, as if the crystal grains 
were brought into the parallel position by slight flow or pressure; or 

(3) dikelike masses, which may be interpreted as ofiEshoots of the sel- 
vage, appear in the adjacent schists as if a portion of the mafic 
magma had been injected into the schists. At some places this ap- 
pears to be a soaking of the adjacent schist with dark minerals rather 
than a distinct injection. Again (4) the dark layer seems in places 
to have been removed by flow, and the siliceous aplitic band comes in 
contact with the schist border, as in the hills south of Palmer. (5) 
Hie black diorite, 2i miles northeast of Belchertown village, is cut by 
a dike an inch thick, composed of gray hornblende granite that con- 
tains about half as much hornblende as the diorite. (See PI. YIII, 
A.) This dike is cut by later dikes of aplite that contain much less 
hornblende in several generations, each with less hornblende than its 
predecessor, and the last dike is almost white, like the type of the 
white aplite of the Monson granodiorite adjacent to the diorite. 
This relation indicates the formation within the granite of less and 
less maflc contact layers after the segregation and solidiflcation of the 
thick black diorite. A part of each of thesse layers was injected suc- 
cessively into the black diorite, and the rest removed by the motion 
of the still liquid mass, so thai white aplite now rests against the 
black diorite and the gray intermediate varieties are absent as con- 
tact border layers. (6) The "ribbon gneiss" (see PI. IX, B) is 
made up of thin alternating layers of the black diorite and a white 
aplite, commonly about an inch in thickness, maldng up a band 
several hundred feet thick, which extends along the border for miles. 
It is well developed across Ware and Dana, indeed clear across the 
State and in the distant Shelburne Falls batholith (PI. IX, A). It 
seems to have been formed m\ich after the manner of orbicular granite. 
The dark maflc layer attains a definite thickness against the contain- 
ing schist, and consolidation extends beyond this maflc layer into the 
adjacent white felsic layer, forming a new surface against which the 
mafic material again concentrates and solidifies as before, and condi- 
tions were so nicely balanced that this alternation continued for a long 
time. Elsewhere the bands are finely stretched (fig. 1, p. 246) , the more 
brittle homblendic bands having cracked and separated, or the bands 
are most complexly corrugated by some flnidal motion of the adjacent 
mass or later compression, as north of Pattapaug Pond in Dana and 
northwest of Dana village (PL IX, A). (7) Again, large sheets of 
the same diorite occur deep in the central granite, some of them a 
mile from the present border and in long ranges rudely parallel to 
this border. They may be portions of the former contact zone dis- 
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lodged from their place of formation in the roof of the batholith and 
sunk in the moss. They are of the same type as the nearest adjacent 
portion of the border zone. They rest in the coarse granite without 
the adjacent aplite zone generally present in their normal position 
and so are not " pendants " from the former cover. They have pro- 
duced no effect upon the adjacent granite and do not show any such 
border facies as would be expected in dikes so large. 

Moreover, pegmatite appears in some places irregularly and in 
considerable quantity beneath the bands of the hornblende rocks 
that have sunk into the middle of the granite and forms curious 
selvages to them, as if the large inclosures of the hornblende rock 
had intercepted some of the rising water.^ 



FrauBi 1. — RlbboD gnelSB from raadslde at soutb baae of Mount Pamero;, Oreennich, Maiwi. 
The Bpecimvu, wblcb comeB from ■ mass of the ribbon gneiss that lies in the midst of the 
grsaite, Bbowa Btr«tchlDK bj tension during flow, which caused dlaniptlOD of the dsrk 
dlorlte layeTB. 

The border rock and an adjacent dike in the schists from the high 
ground northwest of the Duncan place, IJ miles northeast of Palmer 
Center, were especially studied and the parts separated by the magnet 
and heavy solutions were analyzed separately by W. F. Hillebrand. 
The border rock was a dark medium hornblende gneiss at the sharp 
contact, becoming a corrugated ribbon gneiss inward and appearing 
in many large lenses in the granite. The whole band is 12 rods wide. 
It contained brown hornblende, red biotite bordered by green, much 
granular plagioclase (extinction 3J° on 6{010)), and much black 
titaniferous ore. The border dike was a similar dark massive granu- 
lar rock of loose open texture and fine grain, white-spotted with the 
feldspar grains. 

' For llluBtratlona see U. 8. Geol. Survey Bull. 159, p. 75, 189B. 
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The mineral constitution was approximately calcnlated from care- 
ful measurement of the separated portions and from the partial 
analyses by Hillebrand. 
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QUARTZ MONZONITE. 

An interesting club-shaped dike of exceedingly fine biotitic grani- 
toid rock 20 rods thick at its thickest end cuts across the boundary 
of the Dana diorite and Brimfield schist east of the apes of Fallon 
Hill in Enfield. It contains microcline, oligoclase, quartz, biotite, 
and garnet. It is very micrographic. 

An analysis by George Steiger of the rock from the northern nar- 
rowed end of the dike gave the results expressed below. The rock 
is a lassenose-alsbachose. 
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ChenUcaJ compoMtion of qvartz monsmntte from B»IMd. 

SIO, 73.09 H.O— 0.47 

Al,a 13.42 H.O+ 1.41 

FcO, 1.04 TiO. .26 

FeO 1. 13 P,0, .06 

MgO .35 MnO . 10 

CaO LSft 

Ka,0 4.52 89.32 

K,0 1.66 

SHELBUBKE PAIiLS BATHOUTH. 

GENERiX CHARACTER. 

A characteristic mass of the gray biotite gneiss of the MonsoD 
granodiorite type is exposed at the surface in a short eroded anti- 
cline or quaquaversal in the Conway schist in Shelburae Falls. It 
is surrounded by a very broad band of the ribbon gneiss in many 
fine alternations of white aplite and black diorite of the type of the 
Dana diorite, now greatly contorted and faulted. The exposure is 
indeed the cross section of a giant spherulite. (See PI. IX, B.) 

FELIIAU OltANrrE AND ITS SILICEOUS BORDER. 

The fine-grained gray Pelham granite, commonly gneissoid, begins 
in Northfield, attains in a short distance a width of 8 mUes and con- 
tinues southward across six townships, ending against the Beldier- 
town tonalite. The band of Monson granodiorite in Wilbraham 
south of this mass seems to be a continuation of the Pelham. The 
rock is so similar in appearance and in associations to the Pelham 
granite that it is surprising to find that the Pelham contains 10 per 
cent more silica and is a potash rock (orthoclase and microcline) 
instead of a soda-lime rock, like the Monson. Its foliation, unlike 
that of the other batholiths of the group, is not vertical but forms a 
fiat arch, which is centrally horizontal and dips east and west at low , 
angles. 

The rock splits with the foliation, generally in very broad slabs 
6 or 8 inches thick, which have a strongly stretched appearance, as 
the mica scales occur in long streaks and bands on these foliatimi 
faces or alternate with long oval blotches of whiter color made up 
of coarse feldspar and quartz. The structure seems to have be«i 
formed parallel to the old surface of the batholith by plastic flowage 
combined with orbicular growth during consolidation. It is locally 
spherulitic. It is not due to mashing, as is shown by the horizontal 
foliation and the unstrained condition of the constituents. 

The rock is light gray and is made up mostly of a granular mixture 
of quartz and potash feldspar, both so glassy as to be hardly distin- 
guishable, and shows micrographic texture. It is streaked with 
trains of shining black biotite scales, with epidote grains, and a few 
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garnets. Most of the rock in the northern half of the mass is blotched 
by distant black spots of hornblende a quarter of an inch square, and 
contains abundant brown crystals of titanite over large areas. 

Oriented secticHis cut from the very slightly foliated rock of 
Fraley's quarry in Erving showed no differences in character. 

The aspect of the oriented slides from the highly foliated rock 
of Ward's quarry in Pelham was very different. The eection in the 
plane of the principal rift — ^the foliation plane — showed the maximum 
number of microcline grains and broad fields of quartz and feldspar. 
Of the sections at right angles to the foliation plane the one paral- 
lel to the dip, the "grain," showed all the constituents markedly 
elongate and fewer microcline grains with the twin banding only 
partly shown. The end section, cut normal to the dip, showed very 
little microcline twinning and a granular texture which had a much 
more clastic aspect than the sections cut in the other two planes. 

This granite is crisp and friable and is thus easily worked. The 
portions which do not split into too thin slabs make a durable and 
valuable building stone. 

The greater freshness and uncrushed condition of the gneiss as com- 
pared to the much crushed and weathered state of the tonalite and the 
continuity of the mafic border around all the sinuosities of the granite 
contact makes it probable that the granite is the younger rock. 





Chemical composition of PclKam granite. 
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DIORITB SCHISTS OR AMPHIBOLrTES ON THE BOROEB OF THE PELHAM 
ORANrTB. 

The Monson granodiorite and the Pelham granite, although some- 
what different chemically, are physically very similar and probably 
are portions of one large mass. It was therefore not thought need- 
ful to differentiate on the map their mafic border. This mafic border 
is naturally less prominent on the more siliceous rock and indeed 
decreases to the north and is at last replaced by thick bands of the 
highly siliceous rocks described below. 
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SnAClC DIFFEBENTUTES OF THE FELH&H OBANITE. 
XOBTBTIELDITZ.' 

The band of granite gneiss which runs through Wilbraham and 
is cut bj the tonalite in Belcbertown continues north through Pelham 
to Northfield. At its Bouth end it is 'a very mafic rock like the 
McHison band next to the east, but as it crosses Pelham it is found 
by chemical and microscopic analyses to become gradually a very 
felsic rock. The Monson rock in the southern area contains 65.02 
per cent of silica ; the Pelham granite in Pelham contains 72.45 per 
cent of silica and in the northern area in Erving 74.15 per cent. 
The Monson extends in a broad, many-lobed mass across the State 
and has everywhere a broad diorite border zone against the adjacent 
schists. As a rule an equally broad band occurs inside this border, 
separating it from the normal granite. This band is whit«r and com- 
monly finer grained than the granite; indeed in many places it is de- 
veloped as an aplite. I have followed the diorite band 136 miles 
around the Monson batholith in Massachusetts. The gneiss in Wil- 
braham west of the Monson rock has the same diorite and aplite 
band, but where it reappears in Belchertown these bands become 
thinner, and in Pelham the diorite band disappears and the aplite 
is replaced by a band of contact quartz rock, which thickens and 
grows coarser to the north and becomes, in Crag Mountain, over 300 
feet thick. Its coarser varieties resemble a vein quartz or greisen or 
pegmatite, without feldspar; its finer varieties resemble a quartzite 
like the Cambrian in the Berkshires. As a pegmatite or aplite dike 
may pass into a quartz vein, the mass of the batholith seems here 
to pass on a large scale upward into this quartzose variant. 

Though the exterior resemblance is close, it is not wholly satis- 
factory to apply the name greisen to this rock, for it does not seem 
to have been formed by later pneumatolytic changes whereby the 
feldspar of the granite has been removed but is rather an original 
persilicic contact differentiate and deposit of the magma. 

As it is a member of the unaltered plutonic series and can not 
be called a vein quartz, a quartzite, or a greisen, it is named north- 
fieldite, from the mass in Northfield that forms Crag Mountain. 

The other type of the northfieldite is the rock that forms the crest 
of Mount Orient in Pelham, where it is 120 feet thick. It contains 
more than 93 per cent of silica and has the aspect of a slightly actino- 
litic or biotitic quartzite or an extremely quartzose aplite. 

When the gneiss was thought to be an altered Cambrian conglom- 
erate the quartzose upper layer was thought to be the equivalent of 
the Cheshira ' The bedding of the gneiss is in a broad arch with low 
dip to east and west, and the northfieldite generally forms a super- 
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fioial layer on the gneiss. The transition of the one into the other is 
perfectly exposed. It is a fine-grained light-colored rock, in places 
quite biotitic, and garnet, zircon, rutile, and a little feld^ar are 
found in it with the microscope. 

The rock in this western area generally coptains many minute 
needles of tremolite or actinolite, but these minerals may be assumed 
to be derived by absorption from a former cover, which included 
the thick Bernardston limestone, as they are absent in the eastern 
occurrences, and as calcite is also found in the neighboring granite 
in many places. (See p. 48.) Indeed, 2 miles north of Mount Orient 
a small inclosure of coarse crystalline limestone was found in the 
northfieldite, and at the contact the northfleldite contains much more 
and coarser actinolite than a few inches away. 

Chemical composition of northfieldite. 
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es carelully Usted for molybdenum without Buccesj. E. T. Allen, 

m caldte, 1] miles soitbeast by north of Uount Orient, J.B.Ztim.aii^yst. 

In the region of transition from the mafic to the felsic border zones 
on the north line of Pelham and 2 miles north of the type locality 
on Mount Orient, both border types, the coarse and the fine, are 
present in their normal relations to tlie subjacent granite gneiss. 
The northfieldite occupies an area nearly a mile square in a white 
fine-grained sugary, commonly friable mass, containing a little biotita 
or actinolite. The bedding of the gneiss dips under it on either 
side with very low angles. Long bands of a black, rather coarse 
diorite, in some places banded, in others massive, rest on the north- 
fieldite, which dips beneath them from either side. These bands are 
not very thick and may be remnants spared by the erosion of a con- 
tinuous layer separating the northfieldite from the overlying sedi- 
mentary schist into which the great batholith penetrated. The 
diorite may well have capped the Mount Orient area to the south 
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but disappeared in a short distance to the north, as the northfieldite 
is there found i» contact with the overlying schist without any 
diorite band between. Indeed, in Crag Mountain a band of hi^ly 
muscovitic rock (pegmatite schist) takes its place. 

The rock has the aspect of a greisen, a coarse pegmatite without 
feldspar. It is a coarse vein quartz in flat bands, about an inch 
thick, with distinct films of shining white muscovite. This rock 
appears in mountain masses and for miles composes the major part 
of the ridge of Brush and Crag mountains. It is here about 300 
feet thick. At the end of the blind road that leads to the north end 
of the mountain it is pseudoconglomeratic. 

Sections cut from the rock at this place were composed of a mass of 
coarse limpid interlocking unstrained quartz grains which commonly 
contain rounded blebs of quartz differently oriented from the host, 
probably indicating rapid crystallization. It contains a few blades 
of muscovite and small triangular crystals of tourmaline, some zircon, 
negative quartz cavities, and large motionless bubbles. 

A second great mass of the same border rock appears farther north, 
- extending into Winchester. The same rock appears in great quantity 
in the hill a mile north of Tullyville, where it occupies a circular area 
a mile across. Another area more than 3 miles long and in places 50 
rods wide runs up past Mallard Hill bi the east part of Warwick, 
These areas seem to be domes of other similar batholiths, which if 
more deeply eroded would expose centers of normal Pelham granite. 



The great Crag Mountain band forms a border to tixe Pelham 
granite for a long distance and is divisible into a thick bed of quart^- 
ose rock (northfieldite) adjacent to the granite and a thinner upper 
bed, perhaps 50 feet thick, of a coarse, highly muscovitic pegmatite 
schist. It is everywhere highly gametiferous and some of the gar- 
nets are an inch across, as at the locality where the road going east 
from Sky farm crosses the band. 

Several of the great pegmatite stocks farther south show in part 
the same bordering pegmatite schist facies, as at the south end of the 
great stock just north of New Salem village, described below. In- 
deed I have mapped as pegmatite a broad band that runs from Weet 
Orange north through Hockanum Hill, though it then passes into a 
coarse pegmatite schist by loss of its feldspar and continues north- 
ward in a narrow band for 7 miles. On Osgood Brook in Wendell 
is an oval stock of coarse pegmatite, which has a border of the same 
coarse highly muscovitic quartzite. Indeed the other great pegmatite 
bodies in the region are closely allied with the northfieldite masses 
and are commonly in part decidedly greisen-like. 
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The large mass of pegmatite in New Salem deserves special con- 
sideratioD, because it is distinctly later than the Monson granodiorite, 
for it has penetrated and dislocated the contact diorite band of the 
Monson in a marked ^aj, has added much to the contact metamor* 
phism of the schists, and has developed a peculiar hornblende contact 
zone. It is a long, narrow mass, at most a mile wide and over 6 miles 
long, extending from New Salem Center past North Village and into 
Orange. It is a two-mica granite ; the main and first-arrived mass is 
generally rather coarse but sinks to fine grain. It is generally wholly 
massive but in places is rudely foliated, rusty, and very micaceous 
where it seems to have melted much of the mica schist into its mass. 
These original characters are mostly disguised by the great amount 
of coarse pegmatite in great dikes or in irregular segregated masses 
which penetrate the earlier portion. The great contact diorite band 
of the Monson, 30 rods wide, comes down from North Pond in 
Orange and can be traced a mile across the pegmatite mass to the 
place where it ends abruptly in the high hill half a mile west of 
North New Salem. It appears again a quarter of a mile farther 
south in the fine gorge of the brook, where it has been diverted from 
its normal direction and the bare walls of the gorge show the bound- 
ary continuously. The mica schist shows a ^adual increase in 
metamorphism as it approaches the pegmatite. The grain becomes 
much coarser, and there is a greater impregnation with coarse ' 
muscovite. Directly at the contact the mica schist is changed at dif- 
ferent exposures for several miles along the boundary into a fascicu- 
late schist, a mica schist full of great plumose wisps of hornblende 
or tremolite blades. Some of these groups are more than an inch 
long and half an inch wide, but generally they are smaller, and in 
some places the mica schist is simply filled with dark blades until it 
becomes a real black hornblende schist. This schist crosses the con- 
tact diorite at right angles where the diorite leaves the pegmatite, 
and no two rocks could be more unlike. The diorite is everywhere 
exceedingly thick and is found only along the border of the Pelham 
granite, with which it blends below as if the two rocks formed one 



WILLIAMSBURG 

A series of large and irregular areas of granodiorite to which the 
name Williamsburg granodiorite is given, from its development 
at Williamsburg, extends south from Goshen into Connecticut, form- 
ing the eastern rim of tlie Berkshire Hills. The rock seems to pass 



> For nomenclfltore aee U. S. Geol. Snircy Mon. 29. p. 312, 18D8. 
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beneath the Triassic and appears east of Mount Toby and south across 
Amherst. It is the peculiar characteristic of this granodiorite that 
it is surrounded by an exceptionally broad halo of pegmatitic dikes 
which abound in minerals of the rare elements, beyond which is a 
region of large quartz veins. 

Its central areas are a fine to medium and regular grained biotite 
granite with a constant small admixture of muscovite. The simple 
coarse-meshed microcline is subordinate, the plagioclase is abundant 

The grain of the rock differs widely. Great sheets and streaks of 
coarser and commonly very coarse grain, in some places wholly mus- 
covitic, blend without distinct boundaries with the normal granite. 

Around Lee<ls dikes of five or six generations may cut the mass, 
some fine-grained, some coarse, some course at the center, and some 
coarse at the edges. In Leveretf the granodiorite is greatly cut by 
fine flplite dikes and later by Inrge o^rse pegmatite dikes, many of 
them finer at the border, or by dikes of quartz-muscovite rock. 
These dikes increase in number toward the border until they swarm 
in several generations of every size and the original granite almost 
disappears. Great numbers of them appear also far beyond the 
granite stocks in the schists, and farther out great veins of quartz 
take their place. 

The following analysis shows the chemical character of the Wil- 
Uamsburg granodiorite. The specimen was taken from the best stone 
' at Moore's quarry, Florence, Mass. The rock is a lasseuose. 
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PEOMATTTE DIKE.^ TtTTH H 

aZNXBAL CHABACTEB. 

The rare elements appear only in pegmatite dikes in the schists 
surrounding the great granite areas and are not found in the biotite 
granite dikes or within the great central region of granite, as is 
shown by the list of localities given below. These facts indicate that 
the pegmatitic dikes were the later products in the complex series of 

1 For description of all the nlDerals ber« m«ntloD«d Bee U. S. Oeol. Borvej Bnll. 12S, 
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granitic rocks in the region and that they may have originated 
through fumarole activity, using the term in a wide sense. Further- 
more these rare elements are confined to parts of the pegmatite dikes 
that diiler materially in structure and chemical and mineral compo- 
sition from the mass of the dikes, and these parts are spoken of below 
as secondary veins. An exceptional occurrence in the central granite 
at the quarry in Florence may throw light on the process of forma- 
tion. Here broad flat surfaces of the granite are covered by beautiful 
dendritic growths of jet-black tourmaline, and the surface of the 
biotite granite is changed to a depth of one-eighth of an inch to 
a slightly coarser muscovite granite, thus forming a layer of luxu- 
lianite. Here emanations of boric acid have passed through a fissure 
in the newly solidified and still heated rock, promoting the devel- 
opment of tourmaline and muscovite and removing the biotite. 

In the Clarke ledge described below the secondary vein is a very 
thin flat sheet about 2 feet thick, placed vertically and at right 
angles to the east wall of the' great dike. It is of unknown vertical 
extent and runs into the middle of the dike 20 or 30 feet. Its shape 
and marked banding suggest the idea that a crack may have formed 
in the still highly heated pegmatite by some sudden stress and have 
been filled from below by the different magma (or solution, liquid 
or gaseous) containing boric acid and rare earths, which, as both 
were so hot, blended with the pegmatite walls and assumed against 
them a veinlike and almost comby structure. 

The veinlike shape, however, is rare, but the symmetric banding is 
common, and the introduction or development in this way in the still 
liquid pegmatitic magma of irregular portions (schlieren) of the 
rare earth magma (for the two magmas are not miscible at certain 
temperatures)' may well have given rise to the secondary bodies 
and their symmetric veinlike banding. 

OBEAT TOTrBMALIME.SPOIIVKENE DIKE. 

The Macomber spodumene ledge, the Clarke tourmaline ledge, the 
West Chesterfield Hollow ledge, and the well-itnown Walnut Hill 
spodumene ledges (the last in Huntington, the others in Chesterfield) 
are all parts of one continuous or nearly continuous vertical dike 
of coarse pegmatite, which is faulted and its south half thrown east 
at West Chesterfield Hollow. Julien * says : 

At Macomber's lerlpp in Chesferflekl the coarse orthoclase granite [peg- 
matite] of t!ie main vein contains films of margarodite and few Imperfect green 
beryls, while in the secondary vein the succession seems to have l)««n, first, 

> Bttctstram, IlelGC Causes of magniBtlo ainprentlatlon : Jonr. GeoloB?. vol. 1, p. 778, 
1803. 
■ Julian, A. A., Spodumene and its alterattona : New York Acad, Set, Annals, vol. 1, 
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jnartz, muscovlte, granular atbite, tourmaline, and spodamene; then cleave- 
landlte, quartz, mBuganese garnet, and zircon ; and, finally, smoky quartz with 
green and blue tourmaline. Tbe larger crystals of most of these minerals [pene- 
trate throngb all tbe lasers and their growth seems to bave be«i contlnuona. 

At Clarke's ledge in Chesterfield tbe main sranlte vela [pegmatite] Is of the 
same general constitution as that Just described, rarelj showing a few large 
beryls. In the secondary vein no spodumene occnrs, bnt the succession Is In 
the same order. First, on either wall a saccbsroldal albltic granite, with little 
quartz and mica and a few scattered. Imperfect, black tonrmallnes and garnets, 
then coarse cleavelandite. with bine, green, red, and rarely brown tourmaline, 
and small quantities of the rarer minerals, mlcrollte. columblte, casslterlte, 
Bircon, cookelte, and lepldollte ; all these, especially tbe tourmaline. Increase In 
quantity and development toward the center of the vein, which Is filled up by 
an irregular sheet of smohy quartz. 

There is in the collection at Amherst a crystal of tourmaline from 
the Clarke ledge, figured by President Hitchcock,' which is bnAen 
across 13 times and the parts moved into a position in echelon and 
recemented b}' quartz. 

At the Clarke ledge the schists have been worn away from the main 
dike which stands in a vertical wall 33 feet high. In many places a 
veneering of schist remains attached, and nhen it is removed the 
impression of the schist is sharp and clear on the surface of the 
pegmatite. The layer of schist against whit^ the pegmatite rests 
shows no signs of its influence, thus differing from the schist in coa- 
tact with the albittc granite at the Barms farm described below. 

At Chesterfield Hollow the pegmatite of the main dike is of the 
usual character but contains no beryl and little mica. The successive 
deposition of minerals in the secondary vein is, first, orthoclase in 
huge crystals, large plates of muscovite, some of them 6 to 10 inches 
in diameter, and grayish-white quartz. Within this layer comes an 
irregular mass of a coarse albitic granite that contains green musco- 
vite, spodumene, greenish-white beryl in masses, some of them 10 
to 25 pounds in weight, and a zircon, rich in uranium, in minute 
double pyramids, few of them three-sixteenths of an inch in diame- 
ter. As a rule, this albitic granite passes gradually into a mixture of 
<{uartz and cleavelandite inbunchesof snow-white plates inclosing less 
muscovite, manganese garnets in large and abundant but imperfectly 
crystalline grains, zircon, spodumene, and yellowish- white beryl in 
irregular masses. Finally the core of the dike consists of an irregular 
sheet of smoky quartz, penetrated by long prisms of spodumene, green 
beryl in small and good crystals, muscovite in hexagonal plates, many 
of them well crystallized, the largest 2 or 3 inches across, as well as 
in sheets, scattered scales, and wavy films, which in part seem to be 
altered to margarodite, columbite, and zircon in rare but perfect 
crystals. This succession of minerals in the secondary vein is not as 
regular as might be inferred from the description, in which it is 

^HlCcbcoek, Edward, Final report on tbe geolog; ol HassacbnaettB, tdL 2, p. T02, ISil. 
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intended to indicate only the general tendency toward a definite 
arrangement. 

At Walnut Hill, in Huntington, the principal deposit in the sec- 
ondary vein wag found to be a very coarse albitic granite, rich in 
black tourmaline in huge masses, muscovite, and garnet; next in- 
wardly followed cleavelandite, white quartz, and spodumene in the 
well-known fine crystals associated with black and blue tourma- 
line, triphylite, cyrtolite, large garnets, apatite, muscovite, and green- 
ish-white beryl ; and tiie central sheet of smoky white quartz re- 
ceived the terminations of the spodumene crystals, together with a 
little beryl, muscovite, and cyrtolite.' The largest spodumene crystal 
was 28 by 3^ inches. The crystals bear abundant evidence of the 
violent pressure to whicli they have been subjected, apparently by the 
force of crystallization during their formation, as the vein is not 
crushed or sheared. Several large, perfectly terminated crystals a 
foot long have been several times obliquely sheared off and the parts 
slipped one-eighth to one-fourth of an-inch and reccmented, and the 
largest crystal is broken across or sharply folded into " monoclinal 
flexures " more than 40 times. Other large crystals are bent over as 
much as 45° in a great curve, one sharply full 90° and without a 
cracfc.^ 

SIEEB IN QOSHEH. 

At the Barrus farm the mass of the dike seems to be represented 
in place by a coarse aggregation of white quartz, orthoclase, and 
muscovite, and a little greenish beryl, accompanied in places by a 
contiguous vein of reddish-white quartz. The scattered bowlders of 
albitic granite appear to be fragments of a central band or secondary 
vein whose slow crystallization is suggested by the beautiful aggre- 
gate of snow-white cleavelandite and grayish-white quartz, which 
forms the matrix of the rarer minerals. Of these the most abundant 
are the spodumene, mostly in rectangular prismatic masses, the 
largest of which are 18 inches in length, and tourmaline, black, green, 
or blue-black (indicolite), generally massive, but in places in good 
crystals. Less common were beryl, green and white (goshen- 
ite), in grains, though some crystals with good terminations also 
occur, garnet, rose-colored muscovite, and still more rarely, colum- 
bite and cassiterite in minute crystals. Apparently there has been 
also in parts of the dike a final deposition of masses of smoky quartz 
that envelop smaller crystals of these minerals but particularly of 
green beryl and indicolite.* 

■ Jullnt, A. A., Spodumene and Its alteratloDB : Mew York Acad. Set. Annala, ToL'l, 
p. 381, 1880. 
> For Ogata of tbwe cl7Bt«1s iee IT. S. GeoU Surrer Ball. 128, p. IDS, ISM. 
■JalieD, A. A., op. cit., p. 3G0. 
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Here the secondary dike came in part in c(Hitact with the country 
rock, which is a whetstone schist just at the contact and has been for 
at least 4 inches fuUy impregnated with silica, albite, and tourmaline 
in fine black needles. 

By the roadside, south of J. B, Taylor's place, much blasting was 
done in 1889 by Mr. Barrus for spodumene. It was proposed to 
export the mineral for the manufacture of lithium, but the experi- 
ment did not prove successful. 

DIXXB IK BLABSrOKS AlTD HtntTnUlTOX. 

On the northeast line of Blandford & very coarse pegmatite, much 
quarried for mica, quartz, and feldspar (see p. 255), has furnished 
beryls of great size, the largest IJ feet long and 1 foot wide, asso- 
ciated with large garnets. Just south of the first house on the West- 
fietd-Russell road after entering EussoU the pegmatite abounds in 
black manganese garnets of large size and great perfectitm. 

DIKES EAST OF CONHKCTimrr BITEB. 

The small pegmatite dike at the Monson quarry has furnished 
very &ie beryls and many manganese garnets. The finest bluish- 
white cleavelandite occurs in New Salem. In Northfield, where the 
Gulf road crosses the south line of the town, large beryls occur in 
the pegmatite and garnet with complex paramorphic border of 
zoisite-hematite, epidote-fibrohte, and muscovite, and farther north, 
a mile west of the Moody homestead, is the interesting locality of 
columbite in a pegmatite dike in the mica schists. Still farther 
north, on the strike and therefore in the same schists, is a pegmatite 
dike that abounds in albite and spodumene and closely resembles 
the occurrence at the Manning farm. (See p. 255.) This dike lies just 
across the north line of Northfield, near the house of M. A. Brown, 
on the Winchester road. 

QUAKTZ VMNB. 

The great quartz veins which are associated with the Williamsburg 
granodiorite occur outside the pegmatite dikes and are especially 
abundant in Huntington and Worthington. The quartz has been 
crushed for commercial uses for many years. 

HIDDLEFIELD QUAOTTE. 

The Middlefield granite forms a great dike about 6 miles long that 
is widely separated from all other outcrops. West of this dike I 
have found no more po&t-Archean granite or pegmatite in mass except 
thin films of tourmaline-bearing pegmatite in Tyringham and 
Sandisfield. It is purely & biotite granite, small porphyritic in all 
ita central porti<WB, Ttk« f^ld^are itre about thr«-fourttH of tm 
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inch long, and few show Carlsbad twinning. They are composed of 
microcline without bands of albite. A few rounded spots, apparently 
of albite, break the continuity of the cleavage surface. Some of these 
feldspar crystals are bounded by a layer of secondary muscoTite 
plates, and this is the only appearance of muscovite in the granite. 
The biotite is aggregated in groups of rather dull-black plates, accom- 
panied by epidote, garnet, and a few white needles of apatite. The 
yellowish- white background is a somewhat friable mixture of much 
granular orthoclase and little bluish quartz, which is characterized 
by the presence of small, elongate cavities. At the border the 
porphjritic feldspars and the biotite aggregates disappear, and the 
friable groundmass with small distant spots of biotite and the small 
cavities remain unchanged. 

The granite is named for its development at Middlefield, Hamp- 
shire County. 

DISTRIBUTION AND BAIiANCED ABBANOEMENT OF THE 
loAROE BANDS OF PALEOZOIC ORANITE IN MA88ACHTT- 
8ETTS. 

The post-C&mbrian granites of southern New England lie in bands 
that trend north and south. Most of these bands are composed of 
many separate masses that have rude elliptical outlines, whose longer 
diameters are coincident with the general trend of the series to which 
each belongs. Some of these ellipses are very elongate. Each of 
these ranges is distinguished from the others by many peculiarities, 
and they have a certain balanced arrangement and become less 
siliceous from the center outward. 

In the broad central Hubbardston-Princeton area the granite is 
so full of small inclusions of the graphitic Brimfield schist or the 
Oakdale quartzite that, although the rock is everywhere quarried as 
a granite, it was yet possible to trace the boundaries of these forma- 
tions as they formerly covered the granite. This granite has no 
distinct differentiation border and is very quartzose and muscovitic 
or pegraatitic. 

Rather siliceous micrographic quartz diabase appears in dikes 
across this area. The blending of the cover and the granite reaches 
its maximum here, and the rock takes on a coarse and rude pegmatitic 
aspect. "Water seems to have taken a greater part in the formation 
of the central granites (both by the formation of muscovite and by 
the transportation of alkaline solutions far out into the bordering 
schists) than in the outer bands, and this water seems to have been 
more largely superficial water, as the rare earths are generally absent, 
though spodumene occurs in a bowlder in Sterling and beryl in a 
few places, whereas fiuorite, which is common in sections ol th« 
granites on the east and west, is wanting in this Cenbiil band. 
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TSe bleeding of granite and Bchist is so {>erfect that for long dis- 
tances no strict boundary can be drawn between the granite and the 
adjacent schists. The only minerals are those formed by the action 
of the granit« upon the schist — fibrolite, pyrite, garnet, and graphite — 
and the granite minerals — quartz, feldspar, and the micas recrystal- 
lized. 

The bands on either side of this central area, the Ayer granite on 
the east, running through Clinton and Worcester, and the Coys Hill 
granite, passing through Ware on the west, are largely coarse 
porphyritic muscovite-biotite granites, which in some places have a 
highly silicic and in others a mafic border. By the slow melting 
upward and the circulation of the granite the country rock be- 
came so heated that the granite has commonly become coarsely 
porphyritic right up to the boundary and there is no endomorphic 
zonal differentiation, chemical or physical, except that in many places 
a layer of exceedingly quartzose material appears at the border, as 
along the north edge of the eastern Clinton mass. Circulating alka- 
line waters have also passed out into the schists and produced wide- 
spread exomorphic changes there, forming feldspars and changing 
aluminous silicates (which have been produced earlier in the shales 
by heat alone) into mnscovite. Chiastolite, andalusite, and cordierite, 
in addition to those minerals mentioned above, have formed in the 
country rock and apatite, fluorite, and molybdenite in the granite. 

The next series, the Milford granite on the east and the Monson 
granodiorit^ and Pelham granite on the west, are true biotite granites 
with broad mafic borders of black diorite, separated by bands of 
aplite from the central mass. Here the differentiation is extreme, and 
a highly silicic aplite (northfieldite) and even thick layers of coarse 
muscovitic quartz rock border the Pelham granite, and diorite, aplite, 
and an alternation of the two surround the Monson. No additional 
minerals occur in the granite except perhaps allanite and titanite. 
The presence of titanite depends apparently upon the introduction 
of calcite into the granite. 

Exceptionally in the reaction rim of the granite, against the sub- 
silicic rocks in Pelham, corundum, tourmaline, allanite, rutile, anor- 
thite, andesine, and anthophyllite have formed. 

Only the outermost groups— the Quincy granite and the Dedham 
granodiorite on the east and the Belchertown tonalite and Williams- 
burg granodiorite on the west — form petrographic provinces of 
great variety. These groups agree in their notably great content of 
subsilicic rocks but differ in age and chemical and mineraloglc char- 
acter. The first group may be related to great disturi)ances on the 
border of the continent and to the nephelite and olivine rocks along 
the coast; the other group is related to the almost equally important 
faults oa either side of the Connecticut Valley, abounds in olivine 
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rocks, and is petrographically similar to the " Cortlandt series." 
This balanced Hrt-angem&nt does not depend on community of age, 
lis the Dedham granodiorite is pre-Carboniferous, the Quincy granite 
is Carboniferous, and the western groups are post-Carboniferous. 

In tbe western area the Belchertown tonalite is accompanied by a 
great variety. These groups agree in their notably great content of 
interest, which appear as irregular segregations in the main mass and 
are without zonal arrangement and without accompanying minerals, 
whereas in the albite-granite dikes in the Williamsburg granodiorite 
minerals of the rare elements lithium, tin, uranium, and tungsten are 
so abundant and beautiful that Goshen, Chesterfield, and Huntington 
have been known for years by all collectors of minerals. 

'Rere again the differentiation is peculiar and extreme. The cen- 
tral mass is a monotonous coarse granite and sends out many peg- 
matitic apophyses. It is surrounded by many pegmatite and aplite 
dikes, and in small albitic streaks in these coarse dikes tbe tourma- 
line-spodumene group of minerals is developed. Some of these 
dikes pass outward into quartz veins, and many other quartz veins 
of the largest size appear still farther from the central area. Tbe 
igneous activity of the region reached its final phase in the eruption 
of the Triassic diabase, with its associated fringe of baryta-lead 
veins and native copper. This is a distinctly mafic diabase in asso- 
ciation with the mafic tonalite group. 

Tbe eruption of igneous rocks in the eastern part of Massachu- 
setts seems to have begun earlier and to have continued much longer 
than in the western part. The eastern area presents more chnmologic 
stages and greater complexity in each stage. 

TRIA88IC EBTJPTIVE BOCKS. 

DIABASE. 

GENERAL FEATDUXS. 

A large and varied series of diabase dikes and sheets of late 
Triassic age of every size is developed in tbe Triassic basin of the 
Coniyficticut Valley, and diabase of several types occurs in small 
dikes, presumably of Triassic age, sparsely scattered through all the 
country on the east and is also abundantly represented in the Boston 
district and along the shore north of there. Ko such dikes have been 
observed west of the Connecticut Valley or in the area occupied by 
the Northbridge granite gneiss. Their distribution is shown on the 
map {fig. 2, p. 262). 

In the western part of the area the rock is a normal diopside dia- 
base, in which augite and diopside occur together and which has a 
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distinct microporphyritic texture due to larger and earlier f eldBpathic - 
and pyrozenic constituents in an ophitic groundniass, indicating crys- 
tallization at two distinguish ably different periods and under differ- 
ent conditions, and possibly in two different positions in relation to 
the surface of the earth. This type appears in the Holyoke and 
Hampden sheets and in the dikes that cut the Trias^c strata and the 
crystalline rocks for 20 miles eastward to the border of Worcester 
County. It is accompanied by a pitchstone that was formed by the 
frothing of water up into the trap sheets from below, and by palag- 
onite, a jet-black glass that contains 17 per cent of water and 28.5 
per cent of iron oxides, that was formed by the swirling of muddy 
water down into the trap sheet. Holyokeite, a diabase aplite, occurs 
in small dikes, the rock of which has an ophitic texture but no dark 
constituents. It seems to be the product of a marked differentiation 
of the trap. 

The same diopside diabase appears in dikes and is there almost 
invariably fresher than in the sheets. Border variants also occur, 
in which the ophitic groundmass is replaced by a very fine grained 
groundmass, more or less glassy and full of minute crystals of plagio- 
clase and of the two pyroxenes. They are as sharp as needles, which 
indicates that they floated to their present position and that cooling 
and solidification were so rapid that no additions were made to the 
isolated sharply defined crystals, whereas in the normal type of the 
rock the final crystallization added much to the larger crystals and 
gave them a ragged boundary like the smaller ones and a zonal 
structure. 

Here and there in the diabase masses the augite crystals are large 
and a peculiar and early type of the groundmass— hyalopilitic and 
fine grained — is preserved, in which are evenly distributed magnetite 
grains surrounded by a growth of red biotite. This seems to have 
been a very general early stage in the solidification of the mass, but 
nearly everywhere Hie biotite was generally resoHsed before final 
solidification. Traces of it are (jommonly preserved, however, in the 
centers of the earlier pyroxene grains. 

Beyond a gap of 12 miles in which no dikes have been found a 
micrographic quartz diabase replaces the diopside diabase and this 
type continues across southern Worcester County in a series of great 
dikes known as the Spencer dikes. The rock retains the normal dia- 
basic texture of the groundmass and alt the characters of the diopside- 
bearing type, though on the average the grain is somewhat coarser, 
but it has also a very perfect ani abundant micrographic or vermi- 
form intergrowth of quartz and feldspar. In many places the rock 
is spherulitic, and in some places this texture grades outward into 
the micrographic texture. The same distinction holds in the similar 
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rocks in New Jersey,' where the diopaide diabase type occurs in the 
Watchung basalt sheets and the micrographic quartz diabase occurs 
in the great Palisade diabase dike. 

East of Worcester County, or rather east of a line drawn north 
and aoutb throu^ Southboro, olivine diabase and the normal dia- 
base in which only one kind of feldspar and pyroxene are developed 
occar throughout a broad area that extends northward into New 
Hampshire. I have, however, examined a large series of thin sec- 
tions made to illustrate all the types of the black traps that cut the 
granite around the whole shore of Cape .^\jm and have found none 
which coitld be classed with the diopside diabase, the micrographic 
quartz diabase, or the olivine diabase. Apparently the rock of these 
dikes is only the normal, gabbroid, much weathered type of diabase. 



PZTB00BAPH7. 



The average rock of the Triassic diabase sheets is dark gray and 
compact. The feldspar of the phenocrysts of the earlier generation, 
which appear as small points and lines in the rock, occurs in feathery 
groups, has an extinction of 31° or more, and is near anorthite. The 
rock texture is purely ophitic (diabasic), and the lath-shaped feld- 
spars of the later generation are labradorite and have a maximum 
ffictinction of 26°. In some places this later feldspar forms zones 
shout the earlier and more calcic feldspar. An early formed color- 
less pyroxene near diopside occurs generally in long, stout, well- 
formed crystals. It decomposes more readily than the augite, which 
is in wholly shapeless pale-yellow grains, invariably secondary 
to the feldspar, has very poor and irregular cleavage, and seems 
dusted onto the feldspar network like yellow sand. In places it 
forms zones about the white pyroxene. Magnetite is everywhere 
abundant, olivine generally absent, and apatite rare. 



TAI«OTT DIABASE. 



Four great diabase sheets were poured out on the sea bottom dur- 
ing the deposition of the Triassic sediments. These sheets have 
been named the Talcott diabase, the Holyoke diabase (which in- 
cludes two of the sheets), and the Hampden diabase. The Talcott 
diabase, named for its occurrence at Talcott, Conn., is important in 
its extension across Connecticut, but it barely crosses the State and 
ends in Suffield, Conn. In Pereival'e account of the Geology of Con- 
necticut it was called the anterior eheet, as it lies in front of the main 
or Holyoke diabase sheet, which dips east and faces west. 
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HOLTOSE DIABABE. 
OKNEBAI. CHARACTSt. 

The transverse part of the great Holyoke diabase sheet (bo named 
from its occurrence in the Holyoke Range), from its east end to the 
apex of Mount Tom, runs east and west at a high altitude, beyond 
which it drops to a lower altitude and continues southward. At 
its east end it has a high southerly dip, which farther west changes 
to an easterly dip of about 30°. At its east end it is thinner,, 
more weathered, and more amygdaloidal than it is farther west. 
The rock is generally fine grained, but on the new Mount Holyoke 
road and at Titans Pier it is coarser, the flat blades of augite being 
nearly an inch long. It commonly shows a rude columnar structure, 
Us a rule on a large scale. Titans Piazza, south of Mount Holyoke, 
named by President Hitchcock after the Titans to prevent its being 
named after the Devil, is much visited because of the fine columnar 
wall. The great columns are 30 to 40 feet long and 3 to 4 feet 
wide. They are so underwom that one row, and in some places 
two rows, are retained in place solely by their lateral connection 
with adjacent columns, and their bases are hemispherical. Directly 
above these columns many large amethysts have been found. The 
columns thus form a curious cave or rock shelter, whose ceiling is 
composed of their great hemispherical ends. 

The thick sheet rises above the sandstones because erosion has 
removed them from its flanks. Its own shape depends locally on 
the angle at which it is truncated by erosion. Where its eastern 
slope agrees closely with the upper surface of the sheet and the 
western slope coincides with the columnar structure, which is at 
right angles to the surface of the bed, it forms a bold hill with a 
precipitous western face, as in Mount Tom and Proven Mountain. 
Where erosion has worn off the trap sheet more nearly horizontally 
(he ridge is less elevated, but the trap covers a broader surface. Its 
maximum thickness is about 400 feet. All the early fissures of the 
Holyoke diabase sheet are cemented by quartz, much of it ame- 
thymine, which distinguishes it from the " posterior sheet," in which 
they are uncemented. 
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The chemical composition of the Holyoke diabase is shown by the 
following analyses: 

Ohemloal oompoMUm of Holyoke diabaie from Mount Holt/oke, Mat*. 
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1. Ulich deoomposeil smyedKloldal tnp, (Hit end ot l£(nuit Bolyoke. Edward Hlteluack, analyst. 
Beport on t, reeiamlnatioii of the econornjcitl gaali«y of Uusacbusetts, p. las, 1S3S. 

2, J. Compact dlabaw (auTtrgnose), Mount Uolyokc. O. W. Bbkm, analyst. Am. Jour. Sci., 3d sei., 
vol.fi.p. 188, 1S7G. 



General character. — At the north, in Sunderland and Deerfield, a 
bed of trap similar to the main sheet of Holyoke diabase rests on the 
Mount Toby conglomerate, extends northwest across the river on the 
Sugarloaf arkose, and stretches far northward in Greenfield and 
Gill. Its mass, which dips gently eastward, forms the core of Deer- 
field Mountain, and it seems formerly to have capped South and 
North Sugarloaf. This is apparently the reason why those moun- 
tains still retain a mesa form. The rock is thoroughly decomposed 
where interbedded with the conglomerate but is dark and compact 
where interbedded with the arkose. The mass is made up of a 
superficial sheet and two intermediate sheets full of steam holes, 
indicating three immediately successive flows. At the mouth of Fall 
River it displays the perfect ropy surface of an a-a lava. 

The rock is typical diabase, ranging from aphanitic varieties to 
those in which the white flat feldspar crystals are 2 to 4 millimeters 
square, and from compact to very coarse amygdaloidal texture. 
North of Deerfield Eiver the rock is more granular and remarkable 
grayish and reddish or reddish-white varieties occur. These vari- 
eties are subporphyritic and abound with flattened steam cavities. 
Broad white plates of feldspar stand out in a dark-red ground of 
decomposed augite, the whole sprinkled with amygdules of prehnite 
nnd diabantite. 

White-spotted diabase, an exceptional rock, occurs abundantly on 
the south side of Deerfield Eiver, making a great layer in the sheet 
east of the largo quarry. It is a clear, light-gray rock with roundish 
white blotches, which under the microscope are seen to be made up of 
aggregated stout crystals of plagioclase, and the rest of the mass is 
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composed of rodlike plagioclase and magnetite, with almost no 
augit«. The rare amygdules in this rock are filled with a fine silky 
radiated mineral, apparently an altered prehnite, resting on diaban- 
tite, or are more rarely lined with glassy crystals of albite, together 
with datolite, pyrite, or globules of sphalerite. The rock is a tranEa- 
tion to holyokeite. 

Red diopside diabase with secondary dibite. — Much of the basal 
part of the Deerfield sheet just north of Deerfield River has been 
radically metamorphosed by hot water during its cooling. It is 
fine-grained, brick-red, and full of small cavities or scattered larger 
ones, lined or filled with exquisite crystals of albite large enough to 
be studied with a lens.* The feldspar crystals of the first generation 
have been floated to their present places in delicate feathery groups. 
They retain their sharp crystal outlines and traces of cleavage and 
multiple twinning on two bands but have been changed to a mass of 
subparallel scales and needles of kaolin and sericite. Augite 13 
absent, but a few much-twinned automorphic diopside crystals occur. 
The minerals mentioned above are free from the abundant hematite 
which in small grains and dendritic growths fills the second genera- 
tion of feldspar crystals and makes most of the sections opaque, and 
which entirely replaces the ordinary black ores and colored augite. 
The second generation of feldspar crystals is heavily loaded with the 
red rust, but they commonly have clear borders or the rust forms 
crosses in the diagonals of the square sections. 

In some of the large cavities a broad-bladed barite has formed in 
many separate and parallel, plates, all of which have been coated 
with albite and then removed by solution. There is no diabantite 
nor any trace of ordinary weathering in the section, and it is prob- 
able that hot water, acting on the magma in which the earliest- 
formed feldspar crystals were floating, decomposed them, changed 
all the iron into hematite, thus preventing the formation of dark 
augite and the black ores, and then deposited the residuum of the 
feldspathic material in the steam holes. 

The difference between the rock and normal diabase is shown by 
the order of crystallization of its constituents as compared with that 
of the constituents of normal diabase. 



DIOPBIDB DIABASE. 


NOSMAL DIABA8K. 


First plagioclase. 


Magnetite. 


Diopside. 


First plagioclase. 


Hematite. 


Second plagioclase. 
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Steam holes. 


Steam holes. 


Third plagioclase. 
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Paragenesis of secondary minerals. — The cuts made through the 
Holyoke diabase on both sides of Deerfield River opened up veins 
containing the ordinary trap minerals in great abundance and 
beauty.' The paragenesis of the stilbite-chabazite veins was: Radi- 
ated stilbite, chabazite, calcite, and pyrite, or prehnite, heulandite, 
prismatic stilbite, chabazite, and calcite. 

A general table of the paragenesis of the minerals is given below. 
The oldest minerals are named first and the overlap indicates ap- 
proximately the overlap of the minerals. 

Paragerum o/ucondary tnineraU of the DurJUld ehttl. 
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MUB INCLUSIONS IM DLABA8B — Pll'CHSTOBE, PALAOONITB, AND HOLTOKEITK. 

The Triassic lava flowed over a deep-sea bottom and everywhere 
took up great quantities of mud, marl, or sand and produced thereby 
new types o£ rock and glass, remarkable rock textures, and marked 
differentiations. These antagonistic bodies have been brought to- 
gether in very different ways and have produced results so diverse 

< EmerBoD, B. K., Thi? Di'eificlil i!lie nnd Its minerals : Am. Jour. Scl., 3d ser., yol. 24, 
p, 105. 1882. 

> Emereoa, B. E.. PJumoES diabase nnd palagonlte from tbe Holjoke tnp abeet: OaoL 
Sew. America Bull., vol. 16, p. »1, 190H. 
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that I have distinguished them by type localities, though each has 
occurred in many places and may extend for miles along the surface 
of the' sheets. 

In the moss of the rock at Titans Pier conTecticm currents in the 
heated water carried the mud out over the surface of tlie molten lava 
and the mud or marl was blended in every way with the lava to a 
depth of 10 to 20 feet. The sheet is full of drops of the mud, now 
hardened to marly limestone, or the two are mixed as if they had 
been liquid or plastic at the same time. There is little heat effect, 
but because of the rapid chilling augite is lacking in the adjacent 
trap and all the iron is concentrated against the surface of the mud 
in magnetite, showing distinct differentiation. 

This mud formed over the surface and with the advance of the 
flow was carried forward and downward at the front and now ap- 
pears inverted at the bottom of the sheet. Balloon-shaped steam 
holes point upward and long tubes formed by the escape of steam 
end at the bottom of the sheet This condition is present everywhere 
at the upper and lower surfaces of the sheet for 5 miles each way 
from Titans Pier, where Connecticut Eiver breaks through the 
Holyoke Bange. A variant of the same type appears a few miles to 
the south of Larrabee's quarry, at ihe north boundary of Holyoke, 
n'here sandstone is blended with trap for 2 or 3 feet, and all the 
fissures of the overlying sandstone are coated with broad sheets of 
beautiful specular hematite. The trap beneath contains masses as 
large as one's fist of bluish-white radiate-foliated anhydrite and of 
pyrite. 

In the lava sheet at Meriden, Conn., and Greenfield, Mass., the thin 
solid crust that separated the lava from the muddy bottom was rup- 
tured and the still molten lava allowed to come in contact with the 
mud beneath. Violent explosions then forced the fragments of the 
shattered crust and much mud aqd wet sand 60 and 70 feet upward 
into the flow, and in one place clear through it, forming a temporary 
parasitic cone on the newly solidified surface of the flow. Much mafic 
glass was formed, which is a diabase pitchstone or tachylite, not 
known elsewhere. Beautiful spherulites, lithophyste, shards, and 
threads and beads of glass are blended with sand and mud, shattered 
trap fragments, and hematite plates, all cemented by the olive-green 
pitchstone. The whole mass was then shattered in some places and 
was recemented by a hot-water deposit of albite, calcite, diopaide, 
and blue segirine-augite. The best localities for the study of these 
phenomena are at the " Crater," in Meriden, and below the observa- 
tion tower in Greenfield. 

At the Holyoke Reservoir a layer of dove-colored limestone of the 
same type as that which is blended with the trap at the baae and top 
of the sheet has been carried by some movement of the liquid mass 
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150 feet downward to the middle of the trap sheet. In building the 
new reservoir in Holyoke the area showing all the phenomena de- 
scribed here was perfectly cleared for study but is now covered by 
the water. From the much-sliattered inclusion of limestone ext«n(l 
streaks (schlieren) of strange coarse gnbbroid forms of diabase in 
which the pyroxene (sahlite) radiates in tufts of flat, thin, curving 
blades 3 or 4 inches long. A central twinning plane and the trans- 
verse parting make them resemble feathers, but their resemblance is 
stronger to tufts of grass, especially when they weather to bright- 
green or straw-yellow and white talc 

The large feldspar crystals are also changed to a radiate-tufted 
mica, apparently paragonite. This change is not due to weathering 
but is a primary effect of moisture under great pressure. Next out- 
wardly the pyroxene crystals are all nearly remelted and are sur- 
ro^inded by grains of calcite and then comes a remarkable, fresh, 
glass-bearing, porphyritic diabase which contains crystals of luster- 
mottled feldspar (labradorite), almost 1 inch square, full of small 
augite crystals, glass, and spherulites and also large crystals of 
augite and skeletonized magnetite. Between these larger crystals the 
white aphanitic groundmass is made up of quartz and minute needles 
of albite and contains many pieces of the black glass, some of them 
nearly 1 inch across. 

This glass is a jet-black brittle palagonite, which has a hardness of 
3 and a density of 1.91. It contains 17 per cent of water and 28,54 
per cent of iron oxides. (See analyses 1 and 2, p. 271.) It is deep 
red-brown under the microscope, and many specimens are beautifully 
devitrified. It includes some perfect crystals or crystal groups nnd 
spherocrystals of calcite, or of calcite and ankerite, or spherulites 
with alternate layers of calcite and glass, and, in the same cavities, 
spherocrystals of richest cobalt-blue quartz, fibrous and excentrically 
radiate. 

In many specimens the fresh glass molds perfectly the minute 
polished crystal ends of the calcite and the quartz and invariably 
incloses them entirely in a common cavity. There can be no doubt 
that they crystallized from the liquid magma in quick succession and 
that the calcite everywhere crystallized first. As the glass weathers 
easily these forms can not be the result of weathering nor can they 
be secondary growths. 

The expansion of gas or steam formed many cavities in this lava, 
some of them half an inch across. A thin pellicle of glass solidified 
around the cavity and then collapsed, and the cavity was quickly 
filled with calcite and quartz which crystallized together in beautiful 
forms. All the grains of glass seem to have been formed by this 
expansion, for where they have collapsed entirely curved and wrinkled 
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sutures appear in the middle of the grains, marked by beantifiil 
fibrous devitrified layers. More notable than the varied and beauti- 
ful forms is the marked differentiation produced by these bubbles. 
Because of thermal changes, or the direct influence of the. vapor, or 
from unknown causes, all the iron and magnesium hare migrated to 
the surfaces of the bubbles and have cooled to a glass that craitains 
28.^ per cent of iron oxides and 17 per cent of water. The broad 
aureole left behind has the ccnnposition of albit«, with 8 per c^it 
of calcite and in some specimens a little quartz. The separation of 
the melanocratic and leucocratic constituents is completely effected. 
This colorless siliceous differentiate is formed in such quantity that 
it penetrates the adjacent normal diabase in dikes 2 to 3 inches thick, 
and in this form a little of it occurs throughout the length of the 
range. It has been named holyokelte. (See analyses 7 and 8, below.) 
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EAXFDZV BIAMUt. 

The Hampden diabase sheet* forms the line of bold foothills 
Boiith of the Holyoke Kange and east of the Mount Tom Bange. It 
was called the posterior sheet by Percival. It is thinner than the 
Holyoke sheet, its thickness in We^ Springfield being 50 feet. It 
is identical with the main sheet in compositi<m and general char- 
acter, hut as a. rule it is less porphyritic, and the augite in it is more 
RUtomorphic. In many places it has a fine spheroidal stnictare and 
Meathers into a mass of balls a few inches thick, which have a 
remai'kable onion-like exfoliation. 

The bold hill (Little Mountain) in Mountain Park east of Mount 
Tom exposes a cross section of the vent through which the lava of 
this sheet rose, which sends out horizontal dikes into the sandstone 
on the west, south, and east, and overflows to form the trap sheet. 
North of this point small dikes appear everywhere in the sandstone 
immediately beneath this trap sheet. This suggests that the fissure 
through which the lava rose may lie beneath the crest of the ridge. 

At Black Kock, south of the Mount Holyoke House, is an apparent 
core, the rock of which has been described as the " Black Kock dia- 
base " and made the type of a series of such supposed plugs.* More 
careful study has shown that the rounded, pluglike shape of the 
mass and its intrusive contact on the sandstone can not be traced 
all the way around it, but that it is connected with the Hampden 
diabase sheet as in Little Mountain, which makes it probable that 
in Black Rock is again exposed the cross section of the rock filling 
the fissure, and not an isolated plug. 



OEITESAL CSASACTES. 

The interbedded sheets of diabase which form Mount Tom and 
Deerfield Mountain are, of course, of Triassic age. The same age 
may be assigned to the long line of diabase dikes which trend north- 
ward in the Triassic sandstones and in the crystalline rocks, parallel 
to and a few miles east of the trap sheets. The rock of the dikes is 
macroscopically and microscopically indistinguishable from that of 
the flows when specimens of the same degree of coarseness are com- 
pared, though the rock of the flows is in general much coarser grained 
and is uniformly much more decomposed. The rock of the dikes 
is glassy at their borders and contains olivine, which is absent from 
the main trap sheets but present in the later ones. The rock of the 
. dikes and of the flows is so much alike that the flows may have 
originally been continuous with the dikes or other similar di^s. 

■n. S. OeoL Sxmej Hon. ZS, p. 404, 18&8. UDfortnnRtelT this rock U not SbowB 
ou the geologic map In tbia bulletin (pL 10) Id the area soDtb of HolTOke, but It la 
eboWD on tbe map lo the Hotroke folto <lt. 8. Qeol. Surrey 0«oI. Atlaa, folio B0> and 
In pi. 84 of MoDograpli 39, 

■Idem, p. 4S9. 
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VOSKAX DIOPBISE DIABA8K, 

The only dilw of normal diopside diabase found west of the Tri- 
assic area occurs in Loudville, one-eighth mile east of the vill^e. 
It is 100 feet thick. The apparent trend of the dike is northeast, 
conforming in trend with the lead vein and the Florence-Loudville 
fault, which agrees with the theory that the fissures in which the 
lead veina were deposited are of late Triassio or post-Triassic age 
and coincident with the last eruption of trap. The rock of Qie dike 
is a fresh-looking, compact, fine-grained trap of dark-gray color. 

The dites east of the Triassic area are arranged in two belts. 
They are the eastern dikes of Pereival and though not continuous 
can, in places, be followed for miles. The Ware dike may be taken 
as a type. A dike of diabase, 100 to 150 feet thick, which trends 
N. 20° E., can be traced across Palmer, Ware, and New Braintree. 
The rock of the dike, as typically exposed at D. Linehan's place in 
the southwest comer of New Braintree, is a compact fresh trap, 
dark gray with a shade of brown, in which the feldspar pheoocrysts, 
2 to 3 millimeters in diameter, are just visible. There are a few 
large grains of feldspar of aaussuritic aspect 12 millimeters across. 
The rock has a perfect ophitic texture, with two generations of 
ragged-edged feldspar crystals, the larger ones near anorthite and 
the smaller ones near labradorite. The two varieties of pyroxene, 
amber augite and colorless diopside, are but slightly distinguished 
in color. The colorless variety is larger, more automorphic, and 
slightly decomposed, with basal cleavage and twinning. An outer 
zone of augite, which polarizes differently, commonly surrounds the 
tliopside. Sections of rock identical with that of the Ware dike in 
all essential respects have been studied from bowlders at many 
localities. 

XIOBO&BAFHIO OttAStZ BUSABE. 

In the micrt^aphic quartz diabase the feldspars and pyroxene 
occur in two generations. There is an earlier small-porphyritic 
feldspar near anorthite, and a later feldspar near labradorite, that 
forms the ophitic groundmass. An earlier, commonly porphyritic, 
colorless diopside is distinguished from a later interstitial amber 
augite. A beautiful interstitial micrographic intergrowth of quartz 
and orthoclase is characteristic and commonly very abundant. 

Two great dikes, with several offshoots, can be traced south by 
west across Holden and Spencer and so on into Connecticut. A 
cross section of the larger one ia exposed for nearly 150 feet in the 
cut a mile west of Jeffersonville station in Holden, and the rock 
includes many large masses of the graphitic Brimfield schist and 
of the granite. It may serve as the type of the porphyritic form of 
the diabase. The rock is fresh and black, because of which color 
50244°— BuU. 587—17 IS 
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the abundant and highly calcic feldspar phenocryste, which are only 
3 to 3 millim^rs long, are inconspicuous. The groundnmss is ex- 
ceedingly fine grained and is diabasic and holocrystalline, but it 
cooled so rapidly that no addition was made to the phenocrysts dur- 
ing the process, and they are sharply bounded. The augite occurs 
in large polysynthetic groups, is of pale amber color, and shows a 
zonal growth and a rude prismatic cleavage. The white pyroxene 
characteristic of the Triassic diabase is especially abundant in 
groups of long, stout, model-like crystals just beginning to change 
to a fibrous serpentinous mineral. 

Sections cut at the contact show very slight exomorphic effects. 
Microscopic veinlets of glass, which are cracked and strained, are 
set among the other constituents. The endomorphic change is 
greater. The phenocrysts are fewer and smaller, and plagioclase 
and the white pyroxene, in very long twinned prisms, rest in a 
apotted and variolitic glass that swarms with brightly polarizing 
microlitfis, apparently of pyroxene. 

The same types of diabase — the granophyric and the porphy- 
ritic — occur in bowlders for 20 miles northeastward, across West 
Boylston and Lancaster, to Boxboro, and from Stow through Har- 
vard and Worcester to Sutton and Dudley. 

OLIVIin: SIABABE. 

Several dikes of olivine diabase occur near the Essex Co.'s granite 
quarries in South Lawrence cutting Merrimack quartzite. N^ear the 
contact the quartzite has been made scoriaceous. Similar dikes occur 
throughout northeastern Massachusetts and are especially abundant 
in the Boston district and the region to the west and north. 

In Uxbridge, a mile north of Wheelockville, a dike, only 3.75 inches 
thick, of dull-black aphanitic rock cuts hornblende schist In a 
hyalopiiitic groundmass are scattered a few long needles of lab- 
radorite and crystals of olivine, many of them perfect but others 
lobate from intrusion of the groundmass, and variously changed to 
a greenish to brownish iddingsitc. The groundmass is a glass that is 
black from the abundance of dark globulitic grains and is full of 
linear rods of plagioclase with forked ends. It passes at the border 
into deep-brown tachyiite. The rock contains little or no pyroxene. 

A dike, a foot thick, of olivine diabase porphyry, occurs in North 
Smithfield, half a mile southwest of Blackstone, at a big bluff above 
the brook and cuts granite at a contact with conglomerate. It was 
described by Dr. Samuel Robinson.' 

Entirely dmilar small olivine diabase dikes occur in the marble 
quarry at Lime Rock, R. I., and at the southern boundary of Lin- 
coln, K. I,, three-quarters of a mile southwest of Olney." 
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VOSXAL SOXPOKPHTmiTtO StABABX. 

Dikes in and near Worcester Cowniy. — The nonporphyritic type 
includes dikes of very fine grained, dark bluish-gray trap, charac- 
terized by the presence of both pyroxene and plagioclase in only a 
single form, and by the absence of porphyritic, even microporphyritic 
texture, although here and tiiere a flake of earlier-formed mica in- 
closes a little white pyroxene. In addition the thin section shows only 
a few grains of magnetite. 

A dike 20 to 25 feet thick and 500 feet long outcrops a mile north- 
east of the railroad station in Sterling. In the northeast corner of 
Southboro a great dike of rock of this type is 120 to 160 feet thick 
and 1,600 feet long. The rock closely resembles the Holyoke diabase, 
but the pale-brown augite is more automorphic and presents every 
stage of the change to uraiite, and in places biotite has altered to 
chlorite. 

Dikes in Essex Counii/. — Shaler '■ has mapped the diabase dikes ex- 
posed on the shore of Cape Ann and found 324 in this small area 
but only 5 in natural exposures over the whole remaining surface 
of the island, showing how great a multitude must remain undis- 
covered beneath the surface deposits. They range from a fraction 
of an inch to many feet in thickness and many of them are 1 to 3 
miles long. Two-thirds of them have a trend near N. 30° W. and 
all have a high dip. I have also mapped them and studied many 
thin sections. They are described at some length by Washington.* 

The rocks are dense black, very fine grained, compact, and of ophitic 
or ba^ltic texture or else the two textures blend. Many of them are 
greatly decomposed. Labradorite laths, violet augite anhedra, and 
magnetite in feathery forms, with some brown glass in the basaltic 
types, compose the rock. There is no olivine. Tbey cut all the rocks 
of the region and seem generally to represent the simplest normal 
diabase type. 
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1 Shaler, N. S., Tbe geology of Cape Ann : U. S. Geo). Surrey Ninth Ann. Rvpt,, 
p. B2». 188B. 

■ Washington, H. 8., The petrosraphlcal province o( Bbmi County, Haaa. ; Jour, Geologj, 
toL 7, p. 287, 1899. 

< Idem, p. 280. 
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Washington mMitions Shalert dik« 176 at the Pigeon Cove 
quarry and a sinular dike at Pickards Point because of their larg^ 
automorphic phenocrysts in a diabasic groundmass. 

Dikes of the Boston district. — Crosby describes the Triassic diabase 
dikes of the lower Nepouset Valley as follows : ' 

The diabase dikes * * * of the Boston Basin geoerally, are referable to 
two distinct series — distinct in age, trend, and llthologic character. We may 
properlf emphasize the chronologic distinction as of greatest geologic rignlfl- 
cance, by designating thcKe two series provisionally the Carboniferous and the 
Triassic. Evidently the diabase dlbes are not related In origin or composition 
to any of the other Igneona rocks of the district, and In size, regularity, and 
continuity the two systems are essentially similar and normal. • • • 

The * • * dikes of this series adhere very closely tio a north-south trewl 
and vertical attitude, a hade of even a few d^rees being very unusuaL Their 
relation to the general geological structure of the r^on la distinctly transverse, 
and evidently they date from a period of gravity faulting without folding, sncb 
as the Triassic la known to have been. Transverse columnar jointing Is com- 
monly well developed. The greenstone alteration la wanting, and the rocfc 
yields readily to kaollnizatloo, the tendency to pass by spheroidal weatheriog 
to a rusty brown earth being a marked feature of this dlal>aBe. 

Crosby describes 20 of these dikes in the Nanta^et region.' 

Dikes in the Nairragansett Basin. — A aeries of altered and faulted 
diabase dikes cuts the Carboniferous rocke in a great curve that 
runs south from North Attleboro. Others are fotmd at the HKtuth 
of Narraganeett Bay in the margin of the Carboniferous baan.' 

A porj^yritic diabase occurs in Warwick, R. I., 1 mile south of 
Spencer Hill. It is coarse and fresh and contains large veins of 
devitrified glass that has a perlttic texture. It repeats the Holyoke 
type without diopside. 

00AS8E OABBKOID DUSAB£. 

The great north-south Medford dike of coarse diabase, which is 
continued south across Mystic River as the Powder House dili^ has 
long attracted attention because of its deep disintegration into red- 
dish-brown sand, which has had long and extensive use as material 
for hard gravel walks and driveways. It was first described by 
J. F. and S. L. Dana,* was fully investigated petrographically by 
Hobbs,' and made the subject of a valuable investigation on 
rock disintegration by Merrill.^ It has been mapped and described 
with great fullness by Wilson.' It contains plagioclase, orthoclase, 

' Crosbj, W. O.. Am. OeoIoglBt, vol. .16, p. 82, 190B. 

'OroBby. W. O., BoatoD Sec, Nnt. Hist. Occasional Papers IV, vol. 1, pt. 1, p. 128, 18BS. 
■ Shalet, N. S., Woodwortli, J. B., and Foerste, A. F.. (ieologj of the Narngausett Basin ; 
C. 8. Geo). Survey Mon. .S3, p. 1S2. ISI)9. 

< Am. AcBd. ArtB and Sci. Mem., vol. 4. p. 200, 1818. 

* Hobba, W. H,. Harvard Coll. Mdb. Comp. Zool. BuU., vol. 16, No. B, 1888. 

* Uerrill, G. P., Disintegration and decomposlUoa at diabase : Geol. Soc Aiaertea Bull., 
vol. 7, p. 349, 18B8. 

* Wlleon, A. W. G., The Hedlord dike acea : Boston Soc. Nat Hist. Proc., vol. 30, p. S53, 
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a,ugite, biotite, apatite, magnetite, and ilmenit«, and secondary horn- 
blende, chlorite, quartz, calcite, leueoxene, and pyrite. 

Chemical oompoiition of diaba»e from the Medford dike. 
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1 and 3. Fresh and dlglnteerated gabbrr.Id diabase <aiidose), Medlord, Mass. O. P. Uer- 
rlll> analyst: Geol. 8oc. America BulL, vol, T, p. 3SS, 189fl. Analrsls 3 Is of tbe mach 
nveathered and dlalategrated rock. 

2. Fi-eBh dlabaae, Fine HUI, Medford, Mass. B. C. Sweeter, analfst. Harvard College 
Una. Camp. Zool. Bull., toL 16, p. 9, 1SS8. 

OOASBZ USALIIIO DIASABE. 

This rock occurs in Woonsocket on the Blackstone road, 60 rods 
south of the railroad, as a boss 15 by 35 rods in extent, trending 
east. It is a coarse greenish-black rock that has visible ophitic 
texture. Broad Uades of anorthite, skeletonized magnetite inter- 
grown with biotite, pale amber-colored augite somewhat altered 
to matted uralite, and chlorite which is thru^ into the adjacent 
grains in rootlike forms make up thfe rock. 



In North Worcester are many great bowlders of fresh, coarse, 
dark-brown rock of gabbroid texture, consisting largely of stout 
amber-colored prisms of augite centrally full of black needles, with 
subordinate brown hornblende, biotite, and titanite, and cuboid 
grains of very calcic plagioclase. 
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